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A e G O U N T 

h ! B* £ 

OF 

i* L A T O* 

H£ charadfcers of ingenious meii 
appear worthy of defcription, be*- 
cailife their labours lr6 important 
to huiiian life. Dilputes alfo frequently 
Strife concefriing the merit of philofophers, 
and their different fyftems, which few are 
Willing to examine accurately, and deter- 
mine for thenjfelves: 

A This 
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This renders feme general account of 
thefe matters ufefuL 

Considering the fludloating condition 
of human affairs, the perpetual revolutions 
in empire, knowledge, induftry and man- 
ners, it is not poffible that any fyftem, 
either of natural or moral philofophy, 
Ihould always maintain an equal influence* 

Those lyftems which are the meer 
creatures of imagination, may very well 
give place to newer fancies, and thefe to 
jiewer ones without end. But works which 
are founded on the genuine principles of 
, nature, which are regulated by truth, which 
move the fprings of adtion in the foul, and 
incite to virtue and goodnefs, can never be 
totally difiCgarded, and will always return 
into credit and efteem, in proportion as 
the humour of the time returns to fobriety. 

Wh en we judge of any writer, wefhould 
make allowances for the age he lived in ; 

the 
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the country, and other circumftances by 
which he was favoured or retarded. This 
would prevent extravagant admiration, or 
the prejudices that may arife ^ipon unfair 
comparifons. 

There is fcarce any author whofe fame 
has been fo variable as Plato's. The tafte 
of this jM*elent age does not feem to be 
great for books of ancient learning; and 
the writings of Plato are much neglected 
among the reft. Even fome of thofe who 
aflume to themfelves a fort of didtatorfhip 
in affairs of literature, have decided againft 
him with great vehemence. 

It feemed neceffary, therefore, to give 
fome account of his characSler and philofo- 
phy, in a manner diiferent from what has 
hitherto been done; chiefly with a view to 
obviate the moft important objedtions, and 
incite people to acquire a more thorough 
acquaintance with Plato's works, being per- 
fuaded that they would be of great fervice 
A 2 to 
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to mankind, and tend ;o infpire them with 
juft and rational fentunents conperning thqj 
fundamental principles of religion, morals, 
^nd goverpmpnt ; fpnfiments which are of 
the higheft concern at all timps, and per7 
jiaps never were more needful to be inctri-: 
catp4 than at pfpfent. ;* ' : • / ' 

In our accoupt of Plato, it is worth whilo 
to mention, that he was born at Athens, 
|he mo(l populous and elegant city' of 
Greec?, H? bad fe?n his pountry in its 
greate^ glory ; and tbpugh he was witnefs 
to many diflrefles and rpvolptions in its 
affairs, yet, duripg his lifetime, Athens may 
be faid, npon the whole, to have continued 
^ po\Yerful ap^ independent flate. 

Beside the military glory of thq Athp-^ 
nians, they are diftinguifhed as the people 
who carried learning, and the finer arts, tq 
a degree of perfedion, perhaps greater tbar\ 
ever was attained at any one place of the 
>vprld^ in an equal time, 

Theur 
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- There was no compleat and regular 
pftablifliment at Athens for educating 
youth, fuch as are common in modem 
dates* The ordinary courfc of their ftudies 
was more limited than ours ; but there was 
great care taken to form their manners. 

Th ey had mafters for the language of 
their country, for mufic and gymnaftic 
exercifes: this was the common courfe of 
education. . One of the moft faithful and 
beft accomplifhed flaves waited on each boy 
wherever he went, and had entire command 
of him, which was of great ufe to preferve 
his early years from intemperance. But 
before the days of Plato, or at leafl before 
thofe of Socrates, there feems not to have 
been any publick teacher of philofophy 
who' refided conftantly at Athens. The 
§ophifts, or they who pretended to teach 
natural or moral philofophy and oratory, did 
not continue long in any place, but travel- 
led from one ftate to another to makq 
<noney, 

ACCORDINGIY 
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Accordingly we find, when they 

came to Athens, that then- lodgings were 

'crouded with fcholars; not boys, but young 

men who wanted to improve themfelvcs for 

the fervice of their country. 

Some of thofe Sophifts were men of 
extraordinary merit. As for inftance Pro- 
dicus, who had even Socrates for his dif- 
ciple; and of whom the famous fable of 
the judgment of Hercules remains. 

But there were alfo many falfe pre- 
tenders to learning and philofophy among 
them; and the mofl ignorant and aflTum- 
ing had often the greateft number of ad- 
mirers. . 

It was Plato's good fortune to have 
Socrates for his inftrudlor, a man of great 
wifdom and fagacity, very able to fupport 
the interefts of truth and virtue, and ex- 
pofe the af rojgant pretences of the Sophifts. 
He applied himfelf chiefly to morals and 

improvement 
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improvement of the heart, as the mod Va- 
luable of all ftudies. His name is fo well 
known in ftory, that we need not defcribc 
him. One cannot think of fuch a cha* 
rader as his without reverence and admi- 
ration ; at the fame time he muft applaud 
the ingenuity and gratitude of Plato, who 
ufed to blefs God that he was born in the 
days of Socrates. 

In fo free a ftate as Athens, the higheft 
flations and honours of the republick were 
open to every citizen: but their nobility 
generally had the afcendant in elodUons for 
important offices, becaufe they had better 
education for executing them, and fuperior 
influence by means of their eftates. 

Plato was defcended from the moft 
renowned nobility, being of the fame fa- 
mily with Solon; and he had a fortune 
iuitable to his birth. Having ftudied the 
language of his country, he acquired fome 
knowledge of mufic and painting: he ex- 
celled 
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> 

celled in the gyirinaftic exercifes, and eiti- 
ployed part df his earlier time in poetry i 
but burnt his poems after hearing the diP 
courfes of Socrates. He ferved alfo in the 
army upon feveral expeditions, md acquit- 
ted himfclf with honouri 

Being thus accomplifhed to ferve the 
publick, he was waiting the time ap^ 
pointed by law, viz. the age of thirty,* 
^hcn he might enter upon the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, but afterwards altered hi^ 
plan, for reafons which we fhall take in 
his own words, and which may at the fame 
time fhow the abfurdity of the ufual com- 
mon-place inquiries and declamations about 
the aSive and contemplative life^ at leaft fo 
far as concerns the* authority and example 
of PiatOi 

At the end of the famous Peloponefiaii 
war, the conftitutiqn of the Athenian govem- 
Incrit was changed, and the fupreme power 
lodged in the hands of thirty. 

^' So M fir 
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" Some of thefe, fays Plato, in his Utter 
^* to Dioffs friends, were my relationsi fome 
** my acquaintance, and they invited mc 
*^ immediately to fhare in that adminiftra- 
** tion to which I had fo good a title* For 
^* my part I was afFe(Sled in a manner vcay 
^* confiftent with my youths I imagined 
^* that now the government of the ftate 
" would Jbe changed from its former 
** abufes, to a plan of redtitude and jufticQ 
** and therefore obferved their condud: 
*^ with attention : but foon faw thiat they 
" demonftrated the times of the former 
** adminiftration, to be a gddcn age in 
>* eomparifon of theirs; 

** Among other things^ my friend the 
*^ old man Socrates; (whom I am not 
*^ afhamed to call the jufteft man of that 
^* age,) with fome others^ were commanded 
^* to bring by viblence one of the citizens 
•* to their tribunal, that he might be put 
** to death* They laid thefe commands 
^^ on Socrates^ to involve him in a (hart 
B *^ of 
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''* of their adtions whether he would or 
** not. But he difobeycd, and chofe to 
'* rifque every thing rather than be a part- 
^* ner of their impious deeds* However, 
** in a little time after this the power of 
"** the thirty was aboliflied, and all that 
^^ fyftcm of government. 

•* And now I was again inclined to en- 
•* gage in the management of publick bu- 
** finefs, though not fo ftrongly as before ; 
•* for there were feveral things done in thofe 
•^ times of confiifion, which one could not 

r 

•* help being forry for. Neither, indeed, 
" is it to be wondered at, though fome 
** took rather too fevere revenge on their 
** enemies at this revolution, notwithftand- 
•* ing that the principal men, who brought 
•* it about, behaved with the utmoft mo- 
•' deration. 

" But, by misfortune, fome of thofe 
•* who got into power, accufed my friend 
** Socrates himfelf, charging him with the 

•^ moft 
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** iriofl hainous of all crimes, and the moft 
'*^ diftant from Socratcs's charadler, imfiely^ 

*^ These therefore accufed, and thofe 
*^ condemned and put to death, ajman who 
*^ would have no fliare with the former 
** wicked adminiftration, in an affair which. 
** concerned one of themfelves, who were 
*^ his friends while they were fugitives and 
'' in misfortune. 

" When I confidered thefe things^ 
^^ and the people who had the m^age- 
** ment, and the laws and prevailing man- 
*^ ners, the more I reviewed them, the 
** more difficult I found it would be to 

ferve the publick aright. 



4€ 



^* It was impoffible for me to adl: with- 
*^ out the affiflance of faithful friends and 
^* afTociates ; but thefe were not eaflly to 
** be found among my former connedlions; 
*^ and it would be a difficult matter to form 
*^ new ones: for our Hate was not any 
B 2 ^" longer 
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** longer adminiftrated according to the 
*' genius and principles of our anccftors ^ 
** both the fpirit and letter of the law? 
•* were corrupted to a very great degree. 

^* Wherefore I, who formerly was full of 
f ^ ardor to enter upon the publick manage- 
^* ment, when I confidercd thefe things, 
^* and law how all was going to con- 

V fufion, became at Uft averfe to it: re-r 
f • folving however not to ceafe from watchf 
f^ ing when any more favourable opportu- 
f* nity fhould occur for corrcdling thefe 
ff abufes, or the whole conftitution of the 
" ftate, and always be ready at the proper 

V fcafon for adtmg. 






?« By degrees I difcovered that aU flates 
f * at prefent are badly conftituted, and their 
ff conflitutions incurable without fome 
!* wonderful piece of good conduft, fe- 
f* conded by fortune, and was obliged to 
f* own, in praife of true philbfophy^ That 
f* from thence alone it is that ive can difcover 

f^ all 
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f ^ all the true interejis either of the puhlick^ 

f * or of particular perfons ; and that the hur 

f ^ man race vjili never be free from miferies^ 

•^ until the^ ivho are true philofophers get the 

•< government and adminijiration into their 

f* hands; or tha^ who have the Jupreme power 

f* become true philofophers J^ * 

In confequencc of thcfe reflexions, Plato 
devoted himfelf entirely to Philofophy* 
After the death of Socrates, they fay, he 
heard Cratylus the fcholar of Heraclitus, 
and Hermogenes who was the follower of 
Parmcnides. 

There are dialogues of Plato's which 
bear the name of each of thefe philofo- 
phers ; both of them are extremely fubtile 
and curious, efpecially the Parmenides ; by 
which we may fee that this man was a 
very acute reafoner, and that it was he 
wIm) firft put Socrates himfelf upon the pro- 
per method of inquiring after truth, viz. 
by fuppofing a thing to cxift in certain cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances and relations, and examining 
what would be the confequence ; thea 
change the fuppofition, and examine ftill: 
fo that, accordiitg to Parmenides, you caa 
never find out truth till you learn to fearch 
for it a great while. 

Th e fpecimen of his method, given in 
that dialogue, appears manifeftly to have 

? been a pattern ro the Socratic manner of 

reafoning ; and feems indeed to be an imi- 

• tation of the inveftigatory method in geo- 

metry, if not the original. 

After this, Plato travelled to Cyrene, 
I and ftudied geometry with Theodoras, and 

! became one of the greateft geometricians 

I of that age. Accordingly when the oracle 

of Ddos propofed to the Greeks the pro- 
, blem of doubling the cube, Plato explaped 

1 the meaning of that oracle, and was the 

i} . ' firft who gave a folution of the problem. 

I It is preferved to us by Eutocius. Ma- 

\- thematics naturally tend to improve and 

t' flrengthen 
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ftrengthen the mind. They give a rcliffi 
for truth, and* greater ability of diftin- 
guifhing it from error, as they fix the atten- 
tion, and accuftom one to proceed from 
the fimpler cafes, to thofe that are more 
complex. Hence alfo, they habitually lead 
(one to the moft fimple and obvious method 
of reprcfenting truth to others. 

The efFeds of this fcience may be ob* 
ferved almoft every where through Plato^s 
works, in the frequent illuflrations and proofs 
borrowed from geometry ; and the ftrong 
and perlpicuous method of his reafoning. 

He is faid to have written over his fchool, 
X^t net one enter here who is unacquainted with 
geometry. The fame caution may be jufli- 
ly given to thofe who read his writings ; 
and efpecially fiich as pretend to criticize 
themw From Cyrene, Plato went to 
Egypt *, to improve his knowledge of 

aftronomy, 

• According to Lacrtius, Plato came from Cyrcnc to 
italjr, and went from Italy to Egypt : but this docB not feexn 
probable, becaufe Gyrene is fo near Egypt, and becaofe Plato 
iru carried out of Sicily, not to Egypt, bat to JEgina. 
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aftronomy, to be inftrufted in the rites and 
traditions of the priefts, and obfcrve the 
nature of their government* 

Considering the extremely beautiful 
and mafterly diredlions which Plato has 
given in his book of laws^ relative to the 
proper ufe and intent of travelling, ont 
muil wotidbr kow he could ever be io far 
miftaken and mifreprefented, as if his chief 
defign in going to Egypt was to fell his oili 

lN"thofc early times, the intfercourfe ot 
nations wias imptrfedt; money could not 
cafily be remitted into foreign countries; 
the correfpondencies of merchants were few i 
and there were no bills of exchange; 

Plato, by managing his own affairs^ 
had farther opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the different charafters of 
mankind, and could more eafily conceal his 
own from the Egyptians ; for at that timfi 
thofe animal f of the Uile ujed to drive ftranff^ 

eri 
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^jr awoj^ by tBeir meats and faarifictSf and 
hide pritciamations *i 

^RciM Egypt, tiiey fey^ he ifttendcd t(* 
itavd jgpkB ijaion^ tUk Ptr^^h Nfagi; bue 
the turbulent ftatfe of Afia hindered hiniii 
"Wherefore he next wfent to Italy, and ftii- 
died ih^ j^Ipfopby of Pythagoras; 

Wi ^d irofli tr& letters; ttat he had 
^^mrtSt^d a pattta«:^r friendftiip wkh Ar- 
thytas of Tar^f^^ who appears to have 
beeii the fame with hifii whoiri Horace calls( 
Maris <5)» Tefre niitH&^qke cbreHtis itrcna meti^ 
fiteni. This firi^hdfliip eofmnii^^ wkh uri- 
fefcired aife^ftio'if through theii^ #bolc lives; 

WhiIe Plato was at 'tarentnm; there 
iiappcnfed a rcmatkable <?ftiptibn of mount 
JEtna, and he wfent Ovfef to fee thit phdeno- 
ihenoh; at the fame time defirous to im- 
frovc Kis knowledge of poMcs aScquhrcd by 
torraer travcfe; 

G T«i 
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The different ftates of Sicily were pros- 
per fubjefts of obfervation* It would espe- 
cially be inftru(Jlive to view the tyrant of 
Syracufe in the exercife of his pt>wer, and 
mark the confequenees of defpotic govern- 
ment. 

At this time he became acquainted with 
Dion, a young man of fine genius, brother- 
in-law to Dionyfius, and infpired him with 
an ardent love of virtue and liberty, which 
was never afterwards extinguifhed. 

We are told that the old tyrant Diony^ 
fius fent for Plato, and heard him at the 
firft with pleafure, but foon took fuch of- 
fence at the freedom of his difcourfes, that 
he fold him for a flave, as Diodorus Siculus 
fays, or, as Diogenes Laertius has it, fent 
him away with a Lacedemonian captain, 
who landed him in 5igina where he was 
fold, but inmiediately ranfomed and fent 
home. 

He 
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. Hb had now been abroad for twelve 
years or more ; not meerly to fee ftrange 
things and diftant nations, but to obferve 
their charafters and manners, to profit by 
the inftrtK^ions and converfation of learned 
men, to improve his mind by a general ac- 
quaintance with mankind, and, from his 
remarks on different countries, form plans 
for the good of the whole. 

His ^Qiattiral temper was humane and mo« 
4effc ;' he improved and fixed his manner by 
Jong fludy of morals, and attentive obfcr- 
yations of human life and policy. 

: Thbse: advantages greatly cmbelliihed 
Jiis charadter, and took off that flifihefs 
which people commonly have who are ac- 
quainted with nothing but fpeculation: 
and t]^€3C9 is a fpirit of mildnefs and huma* 
pity that! breathes through all his laws and 
infli$i)iipnst 
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'Upon liis recurn to Atheiis hi: ietded ii| 
^he Acadi^qua, a placp of esc^rcif^ io tim' 
fuburbs, where the ^ojjiiiig pflftds i^ 
ifiiady groves zff<xdfd ^oper c^pportiinici^ 
for meditation *. Here I}« ^a4 a finall <»onT 
py feat, wit^i «*i orchaid or tivo, remainaig 
of his jnheiitanoe, having g^pnmfly ioif 
itributed the reft aqu>ng his brediren. bi 
this place he continued teaching phiktibpivi^ 
gratis, and conipofing fpveral of his works, 
tiU the death, of Dionyfios the elder, vrhicli 
iiappqaed ^\k^n fevehteeh years after Placo^ 

yCHOTl. 

At this time his ftudiesw^re interryptedji. 
|he lacconnt of which we fhall take in W 
own words, from the letter which has been 
already qilpt^.' , 

4t ^H'EN I came to ftaly and $iciiy fb^ 
the firft tunc, that life which they cji^ 
happy, and their luxurious entertainincnts. 
^y no means pleafed me ; inch, as jfeaftmg 

' '" '' mat 

If lltdr ijrlYM ac^diuni qrastctt rcnm. 
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pAix sudBft and n&rac 'fleeping alone at 
Blg^t, 'with other fu^pfts confequent upoa 
l^gt waf pf life. 

ff FtilK^ from tiidfe rtitoness, a wife mail 
l^ensTTan befonned, not rren of all the 
jsgcnunder hesv^, if he is bred up in them 
fftSHO: ^ yoodbi^ifc^her w^l he acquire any 
fl^fl^e ^]^ofiti6Se^ nor become a man of 
phtmjt ££ridith^&3aem!aybefaidof every 
^ijE^ Tirtac. J^^ wiB -any ftate re* 
fpa^i ill ^tthsr, -let the iam and con{Utu» 
liops be nfJxsLZ-kiky Wf|^ while the peoj^e 
imag^e that iHty May fpetrd theh- money 
fQ Gccravaganeies, aaid thkt ike^ ought to 
be idle to every por&it excq>t feaftin^ 
drinking, and toiling in the gratification of 
ieofhal defires. 

'r-Y 09 nec^jffity alTo fach a ftate will be 
d6i«c}miaEy chan^g, from democracy to 
<i6^chy ofT tytxaay ; and the people in 
rer w3l never jb much as bear with the 
of a.jiift and equid adminiftration. 

Meeting 
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/? Meeting with Dion, i%ho wasthei^ 
z young irian, whik I explained in my dift 
courfes what I thought befl:.f6r;mankind; 
and counfeiied him to aft accordingly, J 
wasi unknoYfia tct myfdf .fomel how, con- 
ttiyirig the ftituredifrplution of the tyrant^a^ 
power* For. Dion,, beiag naturally vcryi 
apt to learniL;*^?§ more rapidly and ftrongly* 
convinced by wy difcourfes,. jhan any young 
maq I ever Jaielv, ^^ deterauiied in the reft 
of his,.l|fet€t,-e?Kel the geniality of Italians 
aud: Sicilians! ijy pisfjsrOBg .Yirtue to plea-: 
fure,. -aitid ^vety V4»d xrf'iicqiry* Froni 
Ijtencefbrth'ihe Was looked Lu^ with ani 
eyiLeye by thofcfwho l^ved laccording to^ 
^eprincipLes^of de^tifm^. . f : : 

f * A F T E R Dionyfius's death, Dion obferved 
that he was not the only one whofe fenti- 
inenp -wcre':QQrj<«911ed t^/iig^t reafon ; iic 
faw that theili} were; others aHo who had jufl» 
iipt-ion's of thing»:j; bpt thefe^wera few* Ifo 
^oped tp ra^e>the: yonn^Dionyfius x>£ this 
number,, by;- the: a^iftartcc; of the Godajr 
V ■ and 
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wid if he could' efFecftuate this, he was feii-i 
fible that the happinefs of his own life, and 
of all the Syracufians, would be prodigioul- 
ly advanced* For this pnrpofe he judged 
it ntceflary that I fliould by all means come 
to Syracufe aflbon as poffiblci and bear a 
part; for he' remembered his meeting and 
mme, how quickly he h?id been infpired 
with the love of the beft aiid moil glorious 
life; with which, if he could now inipirc 
Dionyfius^ he cxpedf d to eftablilh a very 
happy conftitution through the whole coun-^ 
try, without bloodfhed and flaughter, or 
any of the evils which have now happened. 

*^ Di ON, hiiving rightly confidered thefc 
things, perfuaded Dionysus to fend forme. 
He himfelf alfo fent, entreating me to come 
in all hafte, leaft others, in the mean time, 
ihould get about Dionyfius, and turn hinjt 
from virtue to a diiFercnt manner of life. 

'* What opportunity, faid he, can wc 
VMt for more feafohable than this^ which 

by 
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by divine providence now offers? He ^ 
fcribed Dion3^us's dominions and poWcr tit 
Italy and Sicily i his youths his vdiemeni 
defire afcer leamifig and plulofbphy ; men^ 
tioning alio his domdQiics and coufihs^ ho«i 
eafUy they coiild be brought to thofe p^in^ 
eiples^ and that y^iiy of life Hfllich I hid 
always profeiTed ; and th^t tbey would bet 
very capable of perfiiading Diony£us : fd 
that now^ if ^er^ laid he, thete is the giesic^ 
eft probability that phitoibf^erst fiiall be^ 
come the rulers of a mighty ftate. 

^* Thk^e, and many other thmgj^ t«afl 
adduced to pcrfuade me; For my part, 1 
had no great confid^ce in the. prdent dil^ 
poiitions of yduiig ineh^ becaufe their fti^ 
clinations are always hafby^ and often cob^ 
tradiiSlory to one an/0th6r ; but I knew Dl* 
on to be naturally oif a^ ileady tempcF, aoi^ 
now abont the middle age of M&j 

^* Wber EF ORi, confidering tsith niymfi 
whethei: or not, and in what mamier i 

ihoul^ 
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jQiould go^ I determined, that if one ever 
Was to undertake the execution of what he 
had been meditating concerning laws and a 
republick^ he fhould attempt it now; for 
if I could perfuade. but one man^ I fhould 
be able to accomplifh all other good thin^. 

€€ With tliefe thoughts, and with this 
bold intention, I failed froni home ; not for 
the reafon that fome have imagined *, but 
the moft powerful one, a revcreiice for my- 
iclf, left I fliould at any time appear to 
^ inyfelf of fome obfcure repute perhaps in 
{peculations, but never at any time willing 
to adventure upon acSiipn ; left alfo I fhould 
thus betray my friend Dion, whofe fitua- 
tioh was veiy dangerbUs* Suppofing alfo 
that he fuffered any thing, and being ex- 
pelled by Dionyfius ahd his other enemies, 
coming hither an exile from your country, 
he fhould have thus befpoke me ; O Pkto, 
I come a fugitive to you, not for want of 
heavy armed infantry nor horfc^ to repel 
D my. 

* Mb had been lHandcrcdt that he went for the Ioyc of 
money and luxorioui eniertalnmcnts. 
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my foes, but for want of reafcms and pcf^ 
fuafion, which I knew you were fflaftcr of^ 
capable of turning young men to a life of 
juftice and virtue, of friendihip and afiec-^ 
tion for one another^ For want of thefe, 
fo far as concerns yea, I have left Syracufe 
and am, here* The reproach indeed that 
comes upon you on my account is final! ; 
but as for Philofophy wfuch you are always 
celebrating, and faying it is dilrcgarded by 
the reft of mankind. How can you den/ 
that you have not alfo Betrayed its caufi^ 
fo far as it depended upon you? Had t^ 
lived at Megara, you would have come ttt 
my afliftance upon fuch an important occa^ 
fion, or owned yourjfelf the moft worth- 
lefs of all mortals. But now while you{ 
objedl the length of the voyage, the great- 
nefs of the danger and the toil, do you 
think ever to efcape the imputation of 
worthleflhefs ? Very far from it. 

^^ Had fuch things been faid to me. 
What deceiit anfwer could I have made to 

them? 
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iSxtml None at ail« I therefore came upon 
as rationai snd jttit motives as it is poilible 
for a matt to. have. For thefe reaibiis, leav- 
iftg my own emplc^ments, which were ho- 
nourable enough* t came under the power 
of demotic government, which ieemed nei- 
th^:confijpteot with my piincii^ nor j^y 
perfoiv. 

**> NfiVERTMBi^iss I maintained my 
fi«pdom,i and pF<;(fr?ed the facred laws of 
hofpitaUcy. and the honour of philofophy 
Uameleis,, which would have been highly 
reprc^^^died, if through floth or cowardic6 
I had received any affi-ont. Upon my ar- 
xival f found ail Dioayfiu^s houiehold full 
of diQenticm and flanders againlt.Dion, as 
k af^mi^ after the ibveie%nty. I de- 
fended him therefore as I could ; but tiiat 
ivas very little ; and, about four months af- 
liFT thiSi Dronyfius accufing Dion of an in- 
tention to ufiirp the govemnxenty put him 
aboard a finaU veflel and banifhed him diTr 
^t^di;^. Upon this all we who were 
D 2 Dion's 
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Dion^s friends, were afraid left the 130-3116 
Aiould blame and puniflim asiharers in tho 
faiiic dcflgn. It was alfo reported through 
Syracfufc, that Dionyfius had put nic to 
death as the caufe of all that had hap^ 
pened. But he perceiving us in this con- 
dition, and apprchendii!!^ that fbmethiiig 
worfe might happen through p\ir deipdr^ 
received us very kindly. He fpoke alfo 
very civilly to nic, and bid me not be afraid, 
and intreated me by all lifieans to ftay ; for, 
he had fome honour by my ftaying with; 
him, but none by my flight: fo that he 
pretended carneftly to intreat me; and wc , 
know that the intreatics of Tyrants have ar 
mixture of conftraint in them* Mean- 
time he contrived to prevent my failing,' 
having carried me into the cattle and lodged 
me there,- from whence any fhip-mafter 
would have been fo far froni carrying me 
(when t)ion^us had forbidden) that unleJi 
he himfcif had fcnt exprcls orders for that 
purpofe, rib trader, nor kieeperof thepafles, 
would have fufFer^d me tb go away by my^ 

fclf. 
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Mff but mmdiittly wbikld have feized and 
i^hied mehiick 'iq Dibrirjrfitis.* 

*f And now again, on the contsfary; it: 
was currently reported, that Dionyfius was 
beicQlrie woriderfuUy 'fonii' of Plato. This 
was partly true ; for he' rdjpcfdtdd me ftili 
more, in proceis of time, as he became bet- 
tW acquainted with my chaiacSicr. He 
wanted that t ifaould praise him more than 
Dion, and efteem him more my friend; 
and was exceedingly ambitious about this 
matter.' But he would not fubmit to the 
beft m<»nsi by- which this might have beea 
dFeiflfed, if ^ ever it could, (namely that he 
fitcltild be with me, and become familiar, 
by hearing and learning the principles of 
phifofophy,) becaufe through the mifreprc- 
ftmtations of flanderers, he dreaded left he 
fiijbuid be fomehow feduced, and Dion ac« 
obmplifh all his defigns. 

f* However, I bore patiently, keep- 
ing in view the intention for which I came, 
' : ' ^ if 
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If i;^y:, ai^ m^^mii^e cou|4 be brought to 
ibme t^ for ftphUofo^ic life. But he 
got the better pf me, perfiiting in his op- 

jPlatq kfV^ ^.htrtt 4mdgiws numfvgf 
MUtr^iikif ti^ DW^ frirndft ogreaAle ut 
tifi Sitmf*^ if (l>^ i^airs ; fame (f itthidt 
viil hi M^i m all (tges. For thgfa wefatU 
refer- $9 thoffiijmil, mdfr9(^«i'iuitb hit nm^ 

«* HavihO} hj one n^aos or other* 
ferfuaded D^onyiins to kt me go^ ici 
agreed, thkt tita* tbf wai* (at that time in 
l^ielly) was over, he fhoidd fend for Dtaft 
iU>d. jne to fettlfer the aifairs of the goreron 
itMint Oft a.iboce ftabk: fouodition; and he 
hegged of Di<sn . ii*o.i to^ thwfc . himfetf bei* 
niihed* hi» oody t& having eh^wged hin 
abode; and I confeotfid to come npon th<i^ 
condiuons. 



** WpEN 
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*' When the peace was concluded he 
fent for me ; he begged of tHon Co httvd 
faticnce otie ydar longer, but imtttittd tm 
hy all meaths to come« pion at the famd 
time defired^d requefted tjwtt I would goj 
for there was a ftrong rcjk>rt from Sicily, 
that Dionyiius was now again become 
wonderfully in love with philofophy: fo 
that Dion tsflrheftly begged of me to ac- 
cept the invitation^ 

*^ I was indeed fenfible that many young 
men had been thus affeded by philofophy; 
however, I thought it would be the fafer 
way, at that time, to 4bftain from inter- 
meddUng with their affairs; and I offendect 
them both by anfwering, that I was now 
aji old man, and that none of thefc propo-' 
fals were agreeable to our former paftion. 

" It is probable that Archytas came to 
Sicily fomc time after this; for I had, be* 
fore I came away, made an alliance and 
iiiendfhip betweai^ionyfios and the Ta^ 

rentines. 
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rentmes. Thete were alfo jpeople in Syra-^ 
cule who had got fome in^truftions firoiti 
Dion; and there w«re others alfo full of 
certain ledlurcjs in philpfof^y: they^ I 
imagincj attempted to difcpurfe with Dio- 
nyfius on thofe Subjedb, believing he had 
been taught all my fentiments. 

** Hi naturally is not inapt t6 leardi 
. and is exceeding jealous of his honour* 
Probably what was faid pleafed him ; and 
he was afhamed to have it known that he 
had never heard any fuch things when I 
was there. Hence he partly became dc- 
firous of hearing thefe things more fuUy^ 
partly his vanity incited him. I have al- 
ready mentioned the reafons why he never 
before heard of thofe matters. When there-^ 
fore I had efcaped home, and had now de-» 
nied his fccond invitation, I verily believe 
he was defirous at any rate to prevent peo- 
ple from thinking that, having experience 
of him, I defpifed his genius^ character, 
and way of life; and, being difgufted, was 

unwilling 
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mwiUtfig t© come* I ouj^t however m 
idl the tmth^ and bear wUh patience; 
ilumgji nay ane» after hearing what has 
tiappeaed* (hould defpife my philofophyi 
4»4 tluo]^ th« tyrant a maa of addrefs; 

"DiONYSius therefore^ the third tinici 
Salt a veffid for me» with three banks of oarsi 
-to make the voyage the eaiier. He alio 
leot Archidemus, whom ht believed to be 
the man that I had the ©-eateft value fori 
^ingojje pf Archytas^s frifends*) and witl)L 
him ochcfs of my acquaintance in Sicily* 
AU of them agreed in the fame flory, A>w 
TV^ndetfuJly Dignyfius ix^m d^Oted t& philo/br 
phy. He himfelf fent a very long letter^ 
knowipg bow mv»ch J W9» concerned for 
VAoix, aad how much I^ion wanted that I 
Should faiL His letter was contrived for 
diefe purpoies : to that after the firft faju^ 
cation he begaii^ 

^* j^T yoti are perjiidded by me to cotne to 
Skilyjuji now 9 in the fir ft place i the of airs 

E of 
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vf Dion Jhall be fettled in the manner that you 
fiall deftre ; for I knoiv that you will defire 
only what is reafonahky and I will grant it: 
but if you do not come, you Jhall obtain none of 
thefe things which you defire, neither concern^ 
ing Dion^s affairs, nor any thing elfe. 

** He added many other arguments which 
it would be tedious and fuperfluous to men- 
tion. Befides this, there were letters from 
Archytas, and the people of Tarentum, in 
praife of Dionyfius, and that if I did not 
come now, his alliance, which I had pro- 
cured, and which w^s of great advantage 
to their ftate, would be entirely deftroycd* 

** Such was the invitation I had at 
that time; the people of Italy and Sicily 
dragging me, and the people of Athens, 
ihjudicioufly with intreaties, pulhingme, as 
it were, away. And the fame arguments^ 
were repeated. That I ought not to aban- 
don Dion, nor the people of Tarentum my 
friends. It alfo occurred to myfelf, That a 

young 
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young man hearing things worthy of con- 
fideration, and being of a good genius, he 
might probably fall in love with a life of 
virtue. That I ought to examine accu- 
rately into the truth of this affair, and not 
make myfelf the fubjedt of fo juft a re- 
proach, if thefe things were truly reprefent- 
ed. I went therefore, covering myfelf up 
with thele rcafons, though much in dread, 
and not prognofticating favourably, as you 
may believe. After I was come, Irefolved, 
in the firft place, to examine whether Dio- 
nyfius was really fired with the love of phi- 
lofophy ; othcrwife, thofe ftories had come 
to Athens without foundation. And there 
is a genteel way enough for making this 
trial, and very proper for delpotic princes ; 
efpecially if they have heard a great deal 
about thofe things, which I found to be 
Dionyfius^s cafe. You fhould reprefent to 
iiich people the nature and quality of that 
whole affair, with how much pains and la- 
bour it is attained. He who hears this, if 
he is truly philofophical, and has any merit, 
E 2 or 
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or affinity to it, being of a divine temper, he 
thinks there is feme admirable road pointed 
put, and that he ought ndw to exert himr 
fclf, and that he would not defcrve to lire 
if he did othcrwifd. Wherefore, csncotf* 
raging himfclf, and him who fhows the way, 
he gives not over till he has finifhed the 
whole, or acquired the ability of tracing 
them out alone. According to thefe, and 
the like fcntiments, does fuch a perfon Uvc, 
adting his part in whatever ftation he is 
placed, but in every thing ftedfajfl to phi- 
lofophy; and to that kind of diet every 
4ay which may contribute moft to render 
him acute to learn, of a good memory, a 
found reafoner, and a fobef »an j and will 
perfift in abhorring the contrary manner of 
life. 

** But they who arc not truly philofb- 
phers, but only coloured over with fiiper- 
ficial opinions, like people who are ftai- 
burnt, when they difcovcr whal fort of A 
thing learning is, how great the labour, 

and 



»id tvhat the darty maimer of Mfe and diet 
frofier for the uAdertddng; ; ibaie, thinking 
k fl very difS^ttk a^ hdfd work fdr ikem^ 
d^e sever able fd much us to attempc iu 
Others, a^iin« perfbade thetnielveis tba£ 
they hive already fu^ciently heard the 
whole of thefe affairs, and ftand iri need 
ti no m<H-e. 

** Thus, then, there is a very clear and 
certain method of trying thofe who are 
^-conceited and unable to toil ; fo that 
th^e never is oeeaflon for blaming him who 
t€aehes, bite themielves as incapable of the 
iieceflaty aj^ication. Upon this plan did 
I diAxntffe with Dionyfius : for neither did 
i defbibd eveiy thuiig, nor did he defire it, 
pretending that he knew many of them, 
and thofe the mod important, by other 
peoples inftrcK^tions, &c,** 

At this occasion we may obferve, that 
Ptatd had fome private dodtrines which he 
concealed from the vulgar. And he here 

infinuates. 
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infiniiates, that any things publifhcd to that 
purpofe in his laws, or any where elfc, were 
not his moft ferious fentiments. He ihows 
that Dionyfius could not poffibly under- 
ftand thefe matters by hearing him once, 
becaufe he never fpoke of them direiSHyj 
that they requu-cd long application and 
habitual attention. Then knowledge, like 
the kindling of a flame, fuddenly fprings uf 
in the foul, and henceforth nourifhcs iticlf« 

What I write, fays Plato, Iivouldwijh 
to be as good as pojfible. Nothing could givt 
me greater paitty than that my ivritings Jhouh 
do, harm. If I imagined, therefore, thai 
thefe things would be ufeftU to the vulgar^ 
what better employment could I have in 
life than to publifli them, and dijplay na* 
ture to all mankind? But I do not think th( 
moft part of men would be better for in- 
quiry about fuch things, except a very fe\i 
who are able to find them out upon a fmall 
hint. Others would be filled only with ar 
unfeafonable contempt, or vain conceit, a 

ij 
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if they had learned fome things of vaft 
importance. 

Then he gives other rcafons, by way 
of a Tale and Deccyjy (as he calls it ;) the 
general meaning of which feems to be, 
that what commonly pafles for learning, 
is only a fort of introduiSion to it : that 
few people know what is true learning, on 
account of their irregular and prepofterous 
method of ftudy, or becaufe fome have 
capacity to learn particular things, but 
want inclination, others have inclination 
without capacity, 6*^. But when people 
are fufficiently inftrudled in thefe things 
which may be called preliminary, if they 
are perfons of a happy genius and good 
heart, the princij^es of true knowledge Ipring 
up in their minds ; but if otherwife, not. 
And they ivho have arrived at the knowledge 
of Juhlime truths will have jujl notions of 
their value^ and not expofe them to the abufes 
md contradi&ions of the vulgar. 



s* 
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So thvc, lays be, you may hence judgp 
whether Dionyfius, or any one elfe who 
has pretended to write upon the cyS'/^ and 
frft primplet (f tuuurst has ever heard or 
htta taught my rea} feotiraents. 

We ice, however, f hat this xnyftery caa^ 
cerned the chief and frfi principles cf nature, 
by which we nay vaderftand his ootiow 
coneemiogcbe headien fyftem of diviiuiy« 
and the prevailing (pinions in aftnuioray, 
which were interwoven with their reli^oiu 
And in truth thefc opinions muft have great 
snfluenoe on religion in all ages. The w 
hkfi emplsTjment of the ttmd of mait, is the 
fiudy (f the W9rh of his Cretffor* To him 
whom the fiience of nature delightetK evtrf 
ifije^ffveth a proof, tf his Cod; ever^ thit^ 
that pruvfith it giveth catfe <f adoration *, 

We are certain that, even in thofe eaHy 
times, the Pythagoreins imderftood the^ 
true fyftem of the heavens. They delivered 

it 

4 * OEconomy of human life* 
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it as a fecrec to their difciples, but fpoke of 
it to the populace in obfcure terms. 

Tell an ignorant heathen, abruptiyi 
that the whole fyftem of his religion was 
falfe, and that there was no fuch God as 
Apollo who drove the chariot of the fun 
round the world every day; but, oft thcf 
contrary, that the fun ftood ftiU in the 
centre, and the earth revolved on its axis^ 
and round the fun, <iyc. thefe things would 
ferve only to perplex of puff him up ivith 
vanity. 

Let us even take tan ejtample in otir 6wn 
times. Suppofe fome philofopher, juft now 
in Spain or Italy, fo imprudent as to tell 
his fchdars plainly, that the Whole popifli 
fyftem wasabfurd, alfo that the earth moved 
round, and the fun ftood ftill; this would 
be apt to make the inconfiderate youth de- 
fpife all religion, and vain that he knew fo 
much, while others were inyolved in erron 
This vanity might alfo render him lefs pa- 
F ticnt, 
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tient, and Ids capable of inftnuftion in 
things of importance concerning life and 
morals. 

Plato, by inverting Homer's words, 
feems cautioufly to hint of his own time, 
that freedoms, with regard to the heathen 
fyftem of belief, would have dangerous con- 
fequences : for, fays he, men, and not the 
Godsy would deprive fuch a one of iiis fen- 
fes. And we may fay concerning the mo* 
dem heretic, as above fuppofed, that the 
inquifition would bum him. 

But no wife man would behave in this 
manner. He would teach natural philofo* 
phy by plain experiments, and mathemati- 
cal demonftration : yet he would fubmit to 
the Pope's decrees againft the motion of 
the earth *. By long repeated inftruftions, 
he would endeavour to infpire right notions 
of God and Religion, and of the funda- 
mental 

* Caeterum latls a fammis pontlficibus contra telluris v 
motum decretis nos obfeqai profitcmur. 
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mental and immutable truths of Morality* 
Thefe principles being fully imbibed by % 
well dilpofed mind^ of an ingenious and 
philofophical turn, the abfurdities of the 
popifh religion, and all that fyftem of prieft- 
craft, would of their own accord ftrike his 
mind at once, without any formal expli- 
cation. 

Thus have I followed the conjeflxu-e 

that appeared mod: probable. 

ft 

PtATO concludes with this farther ar- 
gument, that Dion3riius never underftood 
him : for, fays he, ** If he leamed thofc 
truths which are proper for inftniftion to 
the free-bom foul, how could he ever, with 
fo much facility, af&ont the man who was 
mafter of them, and Ihowed him the way? 

*• He had hitherto allowed Dion to get 

the revenue of his eftate. But in a little 

after my arrival, he would not allow the 

faftor to fend it to Pelopopnefus, as if he 

F 2 had 
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had forgotten his letter to me altogether : 
for he faid that the eftate belonged not to 
Dion, but to the fon of Dion, who was his 
nephew, and he the tutor in law. By this 
I might fee clearly Dionyfius^s love for phir 
lofophy, and be angry or not as I had a- 
inind. 

*' It was now fummer, and the fhips were 
failing away. I thought I bad not greater 
reafon to be angry with Dionyfius than 
with myfelf jj and with thofe who had forced 
rne to cpme the third time over Scyila* and 
revifit the devouring Charybdis. I refolvcd 
to tell Dionyfius, that I could by no means 
i):ay while Dion was thus infulted. But he 
gave me fair words, and requefted of mc 
Tiot to go, thinking ;t would not be for his 
honour that I fhould return and bring the 
news of fuch aiftions^ fo foon. Finding he 
qould npt perfuade me, he faid he would 
prepare for my voyage : for I had been con- 
triving, in my anger, to get aboard fomc 
tranfport-veffel, refolving to fuffer any hard- 

fhip 
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fliip if he fhouid hinder me^ feeing I had 
received a manifeft injury, and had done 
none. He therefore perceiving that I was 
abfolutely refolved to go, falls upon this 
contrivance to detain me till the fhips were 
failed. Hecomesnext day witha very plau- 
fible ftory, and fays, ** I would have Dion 
and his affairs, no longer an occaiion of 
difference, as they have been frequently, 
between you and me. For your fake I will 
do this for him, I agree that he fhall get 
his own, and live in Peloponnefus^ not as a 
fugitive, but as one who has liberty to come 
here when he, and I, and you, who are his 
friends^ (hall think fit for our common in- 
tereft. Thefe things are on condition that 
he does not plot againft me: for which you 
and your friends, and Dion's friends here, 
are to be fureties, and let him give you fe- 
curity. The money which he gets muft be 
difppfcd of in Peloponnefus and at Athens, 
in the hands of whom you fhall judge pro- 
per. Let Dion have the interefl, but have 
no power of lifting the principal without 

your 
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your confent. If he had the ufe of fach 
a fum, I do not believe he would adt ju&i^ 
ly toward me. But I have greater confi- 
dence in you and your friends. See if thcfe 
terms pleafe you. Tary this year with me 
upon thefe conditions; next feafon you may 
take the money along ; and I ant: very fure 
that Dion will be much obliged to you for 
obtaining fiich. terms.** When I heard this 
I was greatly vexed; however, I faid I 
would think of it, and give my opinion 
next day. Thus we parted. When got 
by myfelf, I had great perplexity. What 
firft occurred was, fuppofing Dionyfius has 
no intention of doing any thing he pro- 
mifes, yet if. I go away, he himfelf, and 
his many emiffaries, will perfuade Dion, by 
means of the ftory he now tdls, ** That he 
was willing to do what has been propofed, 
but I was averfe to it, and took no con- 
cern about thefe affairs.'* Befides this, if 
he does not confent to fend me off, and 
give orders to fome Ihipmafter, but difco- 
vers his unwiUingnefs, would any feaman 

receive 
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receive me when I am rumiing away from 
Dionyfius's Houfe ? But if I flay one year, 
I Ihall have opportmiity offending word to 
Dion, and informing him of my fituation^ 
and what I am doii^« If Dionyfius per- 
forms, his promifes, I ihall not have adted 
a part entirely ridiculous^ for Dion's eftate 
will amount to one hundred talents ^ : but 
if matters end as I fiiQ)edt9 then I fball not 
know what to do with myfelf. Perhaps, 
however, it is necefTary to labour one year 
longer, and practically refute Diony£us's 
artifices. 

*• Having taken this refolution, I told 
him next day I had determined to flay* 
But I beg of you, faid I, not to imagine 
I am Dion^s mafler, but that you and I 
may write to him inmiediatel^ to fignify 
our opinion, and afk his confent; in the 
mean time make no alteratipn of his af- 
fairs. 

** These 

• About L, 20|Ooo. 
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" These things were propofed and a- 
greed to, as has been ikid. Then the ihips 
failed; and when it was no longer in my 
power to get away, Dionyfius told mcv 
that only a half of the cftate ought to be 
Dion's, the othKr half his fon's ; and he 
faid he'^would fell it, and give me half of 
the money to carry along with me, rcferv 
ing the other for the boy ; becaufc that was 
the moH equitable Icheme. 

^^ I was (truck at thisfpeech, and tfaoQ^c 
it would be needlefs to fay any thing far-* 
thcr: however, I faid we ought to wait 
Dion's aiifwer to our laft, and them fend 
him this new propofal. But Dionyfius, in 
a little time after, very confidently fold 
|he whole eftate, iii what manner, and to 
whom he pieafed, but never fpoke a word 
of thefe things to me; neither did I again 
fpeak to him of Dion's affairs, for I thought 
it would be to no purpofe. Thefe were 
my adventures hitherto, while I was ferv* 
ing philofophy and • my friends. Hence- 
forth 
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foltk I lived with Dionyfius like a bird iii 
bonfinement, watching when it may fly 
iaway, whiliB he was tontriving how to di- 
^ri mc from it, and yet rcftore none of 
Bion^s eftatev Nevcrthdefs it was told all 
over Sicily, that wc were intimate fricndsi 

" Aif this time Dionyfius attempted to 
ireduce the pay of his vieteran mercenaries^ 
tontrary to his father^ cuftdiiii The fol- 
diers^ being incenfed, faid they ivdtlid not 
feiUow of k, and he, thinking to force tfeeroi 
flmt the gatts of the caftle j bttt they imr 
inediately mirched to attack khfe wallsj 
h)aring foitib barbarous warlike hymn ; at 
^hieh Dionyfius being affrighted, he grant* 
ed all their di^mands^ and fome niore. 

** iMMJEDiAtEtY i teport wdsr fjprtzd 
iaibroad^ that Heristclides had beim the caufe 
bf thcfe dillurbancc^ ; tipon whifch Hera- 
elides ikd, and DiJcfnyfius fought to catch 
him, and being at a IbfsWhat to doi he fent 
&A Theodotus intb the gardetiji where I ftt.. 
G that 
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that time happened to be walking. I did 
not hear what other things were faid, only 
what paft in my prefence I know and re- 
member. Plato, faid he, I am endeavour- 
ing to perfuade Dionyfius, that if I can 
bring Heraclides to fpeak with us, and an- 
fwcr the accufations againft him, if then it 
does not feem proper that he Ihould flay in 
Sicily, I propofe that he fhall take his 
wife and fon and fail to Peloponnefus, and 
enjoy his eftate there, while he does no in- 
jury to Dionyfius. I have fent for him al- 
ready, and lliall now fend for him ; if there- 
fore he anfwers my firft or fecond call, I 
befeech and intreat Dionyfius, if any one 
meets Heraclides, either in the fields or 
here, that no other harm be done to him 
than to be fent out of the country, until 
Dionyfius takes another refolution. Do 
you grant me this? (faid he to Dionyfius.) 
I grant, replied he, that even though he 
appear before your door, he fhall fufFer no 
harm beyond what has been agreed on.' 
Next evening Euribius and Theodotus came 

to 
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to me in great hafte aiid confufipri. Theodo^ 
tus fays, Plato Ton wereprefent 'jejierdoj at the 
agreement which Diony/ius made with you and ' 
me concerning Heraclides. To be fure I was, 
Notwithjlanding of that ^ faid he, thefoldiers/ire 
now runningabout in quejl ofhim^ andheispro^ 
hably not far off. But come along with us to 
Diony/ius asfaji as you can. Wc wenj: there-* 
fore and got in to him. They two flood 
by filently weeping,, and I faid, Theft iAen 
are afraid, left youfhould do anyithingto 
Heraclides contrary to whftt was' agreed up- 
on yefterday, for it fcems to be known thaft 
he is returned. Wheo DionyiiUs lieard thia 
he was inflamed; and: changed colour Mice 
one in a fury. Thcodbtus ftl^downfaeforb 
him, took him' by rh^ hand,: weeping anft 
ixitreating him nbt to' do any^ focH thing/ 
I aufwered lA a Ibothirig way, take bourage 
Thcodbtus, for Dionyfius will iiofc'Oiffer to 
do any thing contrary to his lgifeenj#nt 
yefterday. Then hedookcd at fflft^^ith i 
very t)rrahnical afpefl^ aflid faid^ .Ta you^ 
I promifed neither one thing nbt anotfaeiv 
^^ t G 2 Ire- 
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I rcj^iicd, By all the Gods you gave your 
promife conccmipg thdfe vqiy things whidi 
l|ie is DOW begging of yoti not to do them^ 
Having fpoke thus» I torned about and went 
ofC After this the hunt for Heraclides con^^ 
tinaed ; biit Th^^pdotus fent him word^ and 
they fay he narrowly efcape^ J^tO the Car< 
thaginian territories. 
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By this accidttit, Dionyfius^s inten^ 
tion of : keeping Dion's money was no\f 
cov^pd with a ^cious pretext of refent-^ 
vent s^ainlt itie» In the firft place he fen^ 
Bie out of ^e caiUe^ pretending that thi| 
w6(menc irate to hold a facrifiqq ten da}rs iq 
die girdcn where I ftaid* During tha( 
tlkne;hcibid ine lodg^ with Archideuius^ 
Whilfe Fwas tJiCTe Tbeodotus fent for mc^ 
and faid ngrqat deal> with indignation^ at 
what had happened, and blamed Diony^^ 
£u»i fii}t he hearing, that I had gone to 
Th^dotw's hou&i ;totkes this a new oc«» 
cafionfor rfifiitringiwiflt nic, of a-kin to the 
KbrfficTif'; He ifinit a jndOTenger and afked if 
.: * ' .. ^ I had 
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I iidd been with Theodotus ? I fadd I hadi^ 
To which he returned^ You do not well iii 
prp^nring Dion and his friends always to 
|nc} ud fent for me no more to his houfiv 
as being manifeftly a friend to Theodotm^ 
and even to Heraclides his enemy. Befides, 
lie did no( believe me his friend, becauTe 
pioQ^s eftate was entirely ruiocd# 

f« Aftsr this I lived out of the «iftle> 
and feveralpeo{de came to .met partkularly 
fome fcrvants frpin Athens, my country- 
Vkm^ who told me I had been flandered 
^Ong the foldiers, and that fome of theak 
had threatfted to kill toe/ if they met me 
any where, I therefore thought of this 
method to fave myfelf ; I ient to Arcbyta^ 
a&d my other friends at Tarentum, telling 
them what fituation I was in* Then they 
contdved fome jwetence of ah embaffy from 
their ftate, and fent a veffel with thirty 
oars, and Lamifqus, one of their number, 
who, when he came, interceedcd with Dio- 
nylius for me, telling him I wanted to go 

away^ 
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away, and that I had' no other defigm 
Upon which he confcnted to fend mc ofij^ 
tod gave wherewithal to bear my expoices. 
But he neither gave any of Dion*s money^ 
nor did I afk it. : 

*^ Having arrived at Teloponnefus, F 
met with Dion who was come to fee the 
Olympic games, I told him what had hap- 
pened. Then, caUing Jove to witnefs; he 
ioftantly faid he would prepare to avenge 
me and all my friends on Dionyfius, for 
deceiving us his gucfts, and avenge himfelf 
for ilnjuft banifhmcnt. When I heard this> 
J bid him aiTemble his friends if they had 
amind to it. As for me, I faid, you and 
the reft have fomehow forced me to be a 
fearer with Dionyfius at his table, at his 
hearth, and in facred things, who though, 
from the flanders of many, he probably 
thought I was plotting with you againft 
him and his government, yet he did not 
kill, but refpe^Sled me. Befide, I am too 
aid to be of any ufe in war. I am com- 
t . mon 
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irion to you both, if at any time ye ftand 
In need- of fricndlhip, and want to do one 
another good offices; but while ye have 
defigns of mutual enmity, ye muft feek 
other friends than me. This anfwer I gave 
m the bitteraefs of regret for my wander- 
ings and 'misfortunes in Sicily.'* Thus far 
from Plato. 

It feemcd proper to quote his own words 
at length, as the beft account of thefe ad- 
Tcntures, becaufe they have been often miA 
reprefented both in ancient and modern 
times, and becaufe we fball have occailon 
for referring to them in the fequel. 

B:e CAUSE this voyage of Plato's pro- 
duced no material change of affairs, it feems 
to be confidered as a lefs important under- 
taking than it really was, for he intended 
to reconcile two princes in whofe quarrel af- 
terward much blood was fhed, and one of 
them loft his life. He alfo had a fair pro- 
lpc(3: of eftablifhing the liberties of Syra- 

cufe 
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eufe throiigti the peaceful infiueoct (if phi* 
lofophyi Which Timc^on aftcrwirds ac«< 
complUb&d With fo much gbcy ^ thtf 
fword. We naturally read with admins 
tion the hiftoiy of warlike heroes Who have 
conquered gloriouflfi 6t falkfi ia hattte 
fighting for thdr cotintiy ; yd there may 
be virtues of a lefs fhining qlialiiy, whicft 
are equally beneficial ib mankind; tiad 
Plato been able tt> infpre t>i6i^u& vitH 
the love of true honour and Tirtufij^ tkai 
would have efFofhiated all othtF good 
things: he was unfucce&fuit buc this ean^ 
not le0en the merit of his attempt. 

HENCEFORtH wc are hot to expefli 
any material adtion or adventure in the hi* 
ftory of Plato* A number of particidaf 
anecdotes might be mendoticd did thejr 
ieem of confeqiience» It has been jn(Uy» 
obferved, that the life of a ^hikjafbcr it^ 
properl'jy to be read in his: viorks^ Plaul 
jEeems to have returned from his firft tra^ 
vels, about a year or tivo afuo: the peace of 

Antalcidasi 
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Antoicidas. The Athenians had got their 
iKTsdl rebuilt by Conon before this timet 
they wire beginning again to have confidc- 
raUe weight in the affairs of Greece ; and^ 
fo far as concerned what may be called 
foreign politics^ their affairs fcem to have 
been conduced with 1 great deal of priK 
dence and integrity. The memoly i^ thtit 
former fufferings was ftill frcfh} their powef 
Was not half of what once it had been^ and 
they were in danger from ambitions neigh^ 
hours: wherefore they attentively eiidea-» 
vouired to miimaiit the balance of power^ 
firft aflifting the Thebans to recover thei? 
liberty^ and at lafi: powerfully (upporting 
the Lacedemonians againfl: thofe Thebans 
themfeives, when they were become formi* 
daUe to the liberties pf Greece^ 

tit was not the condiKEt of Athens, with 
regard to public intcrefts, that Plato want-* 
ed to reform, but the internal conflitution 
of the ftate, for which no favotirible op- 
portutiity ever offered* Any reformation 
H of 
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of this nature is feldom practicable, except* 
ing after feme calamity, when people feel 
their miftakes, and are more cordially in- 
clined to amend them. Thus it happened 
at Athens when the fupreme power was 
lodged in the hands of thirty. But the re- 
medy proved worfe than the difeafe ; fo that 
they rclapfed into th.eir former conftitution 
with all its faults.. 

The Athenian form of government, be- 
ing a pure Democracy, was impetfcft, and 
many abufes crept in through length of 
time* The people were become exceffivcly 
ready to be agitated by faftious orators; 
great fortune and merit was continually ex- 
pofed to danger ; in fo much that we find 
the poor man in Xenophon^s banquet boaft- 
ing of his poverty, being now not only be* 
low the rage of the Demagogues, but even 
dreaded and courted by the rich. 

In time of the Perfian war the people 
were quiet ^nd tradtgible, but afterward, by 

.'*■ degrees^ 
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degrees, they became unruly ; and, toward 
the end of the Pcloponnefian war, brought 
on their own deftrudtion, by condemning 
five of their beft generals unjuftly to death ; 
fo that few remained who were capable of 
fcrving the ftate. 

In the war for preferving the balance 
of power between the Lacedemonians and 
Thebans, the Athenians employed their 
beft men: but after the battle of Mantinea, 
where Epaminondas fell, the fpirit of ac- 
tivity and generous emulation feems to have 
fallen through all Greece. Then the Athe- 
nians, having no immediate dread of a fo- 
reign enemy, became more remifs in their 
difcipline at home, and prefumptuous men 
intrigued themfelves into the adminiftra- 
tion, while there feemed to be little danger. 
The chief merit of fuch perfons confifted 
in flattering the Athenians, and gratifying 
their capricious humours. Their fuccels 
contributed ftill to increafe the number of 
pretenders to politics, and abilities for the 
H 2 public 
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public fervice, and of felfifh fadHons man 
nvho multiplied the diforders of the ftate* 

Here it m^y be wonh while to obiervc^ 
that the Athenians have been unjuftly ceiH 
furcd by a late ingenious author, in one of 
his political difcourfes *, for being too 
rpady to concern themfelves in the public 
affairs of Greece ; and that this error made 
them afterwards quite. carelels how thefe 
matters went^^ and always ready to flatter 
|he \i£tOu 

That very caufe was pleaded before the 
Athenians themfelves, even after their mif* 
forttme at Chaeronea, and the accufer ba« 
niflicd by a majority of votes more than 
two to one. If we look into their hiftory^ 
we Ihall find that thp Athenians never aban* 
doned all attention to foreign aflSurs, nor 
gave over the generous conteft while they 
had any force remaining. It is true, when 
overpowered, they were profufe enough iu 

flatteripg 

• Viz. Qf the balance of power. 
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flatcering their mafter, but with the firft 
Of^rtunity th^ refumed their indignation 
at flavery. After the death of Alexander, 
we find they made a brave attempt for the 
liberties of Greece, under the condudt ci 
Leoftheiies, and if the other confederates 
)iad kept the field with the Athenians and 
Theffalians, there is no fmall probability 
that they would have fucceeded, having 
been vidlorious in two great battles. 

Beside many ftruggles of lefTer note, 
we find the Athenians in alliance with Mi- 
thridates, deeply engaged againft the Ro- 
mans, fufFering famine in a long fiege, and 
all the calamities that could be expedked 
from fuch barbarous people when they took 
a city by IVorm. 

Th e error of the Athenian government 
does not appear to have been, in concern- 
ing themfelves too much for the liberties of 
Greece, that is to fay, for the balance of 
power. But the error lay in their dome- 
flic 
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flic adminiflration, which rendered thofe 
generous defigijs inefFeitual, and brought 
on, indeed, too great indifference for the 
public intereft in critical fituations; fwt 
from a national fenfe of mijiakes in th^r for* 
mcr fcheme of politic^ but from their own 
avarice and love of pleafure, fo that whea 
any effort was made, it was either feeble 
and ineffectual, or the attempt mifcarried,- 
becaufe the conduft of it was intrufted in-« 
to bad hands. May we not with regret, 
obferve wh^t difficulties Dcmofthenes, with 
all his eloquence, had to roufe the Athe^ 
nians to adtion, and open their eyes to Phi-^ 
lip's ambitious dcfigns? Of this he frequent- 
ly complains in his orations: and had they 
been perfuaded to adl with vigour in due 
time, there is reafon to believe that their 
affairs would not have ended fo unfortu- 
nately. But they were torn and diftreffed 

by oppofite factions, and degeneracy of 
manners. 
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It muft be .cohfefTed there were fome 
ih Athens who. objcdted againfl the Athe^ 
nians for taking the alarm at Philip, or 
concerning themfelves with the affah-s of 
Greece, But who were .they ? Wretches 
who had penfions from Philip to betray 
their country ; who, when ainy difaftcr be- 
fd their country, or its allies, ufed, as De- 
inofthenes . tells us,, to look joyful, and 
congratulate one another upon the profpc- 
rity of the Macedonians. 

Such, in thofe times, Was the corrup- 
tion of the Athenian government, that the 
money which fhould have been employed 
for equipping their fleets and armies, was 
appropriated, by a public decree of the 
ftate, to maintain players, to furnifli the 
cxpences of the fcenery, and pay for feats in 
tjjie theatre. It alfo happqned, when they 
fcnt out an army in defence g£ their allies, 
l^at thofe allies durft not admit them with- 
in their walls for fear of being plundered ; 
owing to the injuftice and rapacity of their 
^ general: 
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general : yet that general was not pimfktdd 
In the mean time they were periecating and 
baniihing fdme of (heir beil men^ 

There fcem to hive been foifie btavtf 
and worthy men at Athens, much abler t<f 
condudt an army than either of the two 
who commanded at CheSronea, but thdjr 
were not employed. It may be obferved 
upon the wh<^, that the politics of atry 
ftate are always more blamekfs in what 
concerns foreign than domeftic affairs; and 
frequently good plans of & ptlblic nature 
have mifcarried through fome errof in thuf 
internal conftitution of government, or th* 
treachery and intrigues of fa£tion« 

.In fuch actuation of affairs, as has been 
reprefentcd, it was wife and juft in Plato 
to retire from public life, becaufe he coii4 
employ himfdf in labours that were ufefiil 
to his country and ail mankind, but eould 
not be fo ufeful any other way Once in* 
deed he attempted to (peak before the peo* 
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pie, in defence of his beloved mailer Socrates, 
but they would not hear him becaufc he was 
too young. In his old age he appeared at 
the tribunal with his difciple thie famous ge- 
neral Chabrias, when no body elfe had cou- 
rage to appear. At that time the fycophants 
threarned him with the fate of Socrates. 

Y£T nbtwithftanding of Plito's retire- 
ment, the caufe bf virtue and liberty did 
not lofe by it, but rather was coUedling 
force* His inftrudtions were daily animat- 
ing young people with the love of virtue 
and their country. The merit of Chabrias 
W2LS improved by Plato's leflbns, and the 
fame is true of Phocion the good and juft. ; 
From thofe inflru6lions came forth De- 
mofthenes; from thence he thundered * 
with that fublime eloquence which was fup- 
ported and animated by the eflential prin- 
ciples of all true genius and oratory, a vir- 
tuous life, and the fupreme love of liberty 
and his country. 

I If 

* Por proof of this fee Geddes's Tra^s. 
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If his generous attempts were not 
crowned with fuccefs, the matter and 
fcholar are not the lefs to be applauded. 
The fates of empires are in the hands of 
God, and, for his own wife purpofes, he 
tumeth them whitherfoever he will. Nc- 
verthelels the Athenians, after all their 
misfortunes in arms, continued to enjoy 
the firft place in fame for arts and learn- 
ing, and came to be much favoured by the 
Romans on that account, and owed many 
important privileges to the merits of the 
Platonic fchooL 
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R EM A R K S, 

AND 

ANSWERS 

TO THE 

OBJECTIONS. 

LE T us now proceed to fome general 
remarks, and anfwer fome of the 
principal objeftions againft Plato, 
and endeavour to judge impartially accord- 
ing to the flandard of truth and nature, 
which is uniform and confiflent with itfelf 
in all ages, independent of prevailing fancies 
or taftes at any particular time. 

PtATo has been called a myftical writer, 

on account of a few paflages that cannot be 

underftood clearly. But it may be anfwered, 

I 2 in 
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in the firft place, That fome of the greatcft 
diJfEculties occur in thofe dialogues where he 
is reprefenting the metaphyfical reafoning, 
or fublime fpeculations of other philofophers, 
fuch as Parmenides and Timseus. We are 
certain, that he did not entirely adopt their 
opinions. 

He fometimes alfo delivers his fentiments 
in allegory, not from any afFe(3:ation to be 
obfcurq, but tq prcferye the fame poetical 
dignity through his work, and avoid a long 
unneceffary digrefllon ; wherefore he fome- 
times profeffedly tragedizes in an ironical 
drain. Of this the allegory in his republic. 
Book VIII. concerning proper marriages, is 
a manifeft inftance. 

Besides, we have feen in his letter, above 
quoted, that he did not explain himfelf com- 
pleatly on certain fubjefts, becaufe he would 
avoid the lipgious contradidljons of ignorant 
people, and perfecution from bigots. If ar- 
guments of the following kind and ftile can 

ba 
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he of any force in this prcfent age, they 
ought to be ftill more convincing when re- 
ferred to the age of Plato* ^*Mcn of fhallow 
** underftandiogs, circumfcribed knowledge, 
and vfho are unacquainted with the arts 
of writing, will be puzzled and perplexed 
in their endeavoprs at perfpicuity ; but be 
** afTured, that an author, who has parts, 
V^ learning, and ftrong fcnfe, if he is ever 
r* dark hp is dark by defign; tells ftories 
*f becaufe he dares not relate fadts; giveis 
" you a dream becaufe he cannot give you 
** a defcription ; and reprefents in an allegory 
** what the circumftances of the times will 
f * not allow him to reprefent any other way." 

Th e more that one confiders human na- 
ture the more he will be convinced that know- 
ledge ought 10 be communicated only gra- 
dually to the mind. We feldom are able 
immediately to perceive the mutual relations 
and dependencies of things when the whole 
is communicated at once : it requires time 
and pi^tiencc to review every circumftancc 

before 
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before we cati arrive at true knowledge. The 
want of this occafions innumerable dilputcs. 
It is furprifing to obferve how much the pre* 
judices and various paflions of men influence 
and pervert their judgment. Hence the beft 
philofophers have been of opinion, that the 
human mind needs greatly to be purified 
and prepared for the reception of truth. For 
this reafon they did not unfold all their fen- 
tiitients till people were fit to receive them. 
Pythagoras enjoined long filence on his fcho- 
lars; Plato did not fpeak direftly on certain 
fiibjcdb; even our Saviour often fpokein 
parables, that he only who had ears to hear4. 
might be inftrudled. 

To thefe confiderations it maybe added, 
that a great part of the myfterics afcribcd 
to Plato are the myfterics of his commenta- 
tors only. The obfcufe paflages in our au- 
thor are extremely few, and it were better to 
leave them fo than perplex and disfigure his 
philofophy with random fpeculations, elpe- 
cially where thefe are not exprefsly delivered 

as 
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as conjedhircs. Any one who is tolerably 
acquainted with learning and antiquity, wiU 
find Plato himfclf more intelligible upon t]iq 
whole than his commentators ; and will agree 
with thofe who affirm, that nothing can bQ 
more elegant and perfpicuous than thegenc-^ 
ral flrain of his works. 

I might take occafion here to give an ac- 
count of the commentators on Hato, if \^ 
did not require too much tin).e and laboqr^ 
Pacier mentions five apcient ones, viz. Mvd* 
mus Tyrius upder the Emperor Marcus Au* 
relius in the fecond century; Plotinus in (h^ 
^hird ; Porphyrips the fchplar of PlptinuSi^ 
and Janciblichus the fcholar of Porphyriu? Iq 
the fourth ; and Proclns in the £bgtb* Dacie^ 
reiii^rks, that though thefe. defcrve to be 
rpa^ >s ingenious writers, yet they omtf^^ 
j^ butebut little towards explaining Plato. Thf$ 
is generally allowed to be true; neither xqi** 
deed is it at ^11 furprifing, if we pcwjfidcr that 
leamiiigi and aU the^ fine arts among the W:^ 
cientf wqre at their hdght about the |ioi^ 

when 
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when Plato wrote. From thenceforth they 
gradually decayed. The Macedonian con- 
quefts deftroyed the independency of Greece, 
the happy otium of philofophers, and the in- 
citements of mutual emulation. Wars and re- 
volutions fucceeded clofe one after another, 
till Rome got the empire of the world. Then 
the Athenians enjoyed fome leifure and pro- 
tection to cultivate learning ; but ftill this 
never could give fcope and encouragement 
to the genius equal to the joy and vigdr of 
mind that arifes from the confcioufnefe of\ 
freedom. The Romans were late of atquir^ 
mg a tafte for literature ; and though fome 
great geniufes appeared about the time of 
the civil wars, whenCaefar enflaved his coan^ 
try, and continued to fhine for a little aftcT^ 
yet thefe were foon extinguiflied, and the 
violence of defpotic power quickly made it 
dangerous for one to have merit. Some- 
times a few men of worth appear in diftant 
periods, like fhips here and there after a 
ftorm. Thefe we fee lamenting the degene^ 
racy of their tij^nes, and the decay of learor 

ingj 
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ing}i and-^'fome of them alfo fuffering tho 
greateft diftreffcs of poverty, as was the cafe 
y^of Plotinus, notvyithftanding his extraordi- 
nary merit. The true philofophy trfxhe an- 
cieat Pythagoreans) concerning the fyfteixi 
of the heavens, jfeems to have beeii uilknowQ 
to thblc iateP;Piaix)nifts. Libeit^ ivas loft 1 
leamihg;=and all^th^ fine arts were decayed; 
fdtltat chough tht)fe writers abound in ^caC9 
ingenious criticifms and fpeculations,. they 
werci 'upon the whole, unavoidably unequal 
to i the; tfaft: of explaining Plato. I do not 
iiOMW^CTpi^tendtocharadterizethemexad^^ 

: Op later times ^faere are Marfilius Ficinus^ 
ondSkirraiius ; the firft of thefe is allowed, to 
i>e by fiair the moft learned and belt com*- 
mentfttof, only that he runs too much lipoh 
allegory, owing I fuppofc to his great defe- 
rence for thofe ancienter commentators above 
mem:ioned. It . muil however be adverted 
to, thatias all poetry is enigmatical, and as 
the moft part of Plato^ works' are a fort of 
fublime poeiiis, we are not tounderftand 
K every 
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every pafTage in too literal and confined a 
fenfe. 

Those allegories of the ancients, ivl^ich 
can be explained only from the principles of 
natural philofophy or metaphyfics, are un* 
certain, bodi on account of the fubjedritfdf^ 
and alfo perhaps from the defign of the an* 
thor, who durft not make his meaning ob- 
vious. But thofe allegories which have a 
moral explication are rarely miftaken, and 
they leave a ftrongcr impreffion thanjthe 
fame truths would do when delivered iathil 
diredl way of precept or maxim. Of this 
there are inftances innumerable both among 
orators and poets. This much, 'tis hoped^ 
may fuffice at prefent concerning Plato -s my- 
fteries: we fhalL therefore proceed to an obr 
iervation of a different kind. 

Th e firft philofophers among the Greeks^ 
llruck with the love of truth and nature 
fought after knowledge with generous ardor^ 
difregarding their own private intereft: but^ 

in 
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in the days of Socrates and Plato matters 
had begun to take a different turn. The So- 
phifts had arifcn, who above all things were 
attentive to the bufinefs of making money; 
and who having got fome reputation were 
like to pervert the taftc of that age from true 
learning and ptiiiofophy. Socrates oppofed 
himfelf againft thefe men with great vigor 
and fucccls ; but their partifans gave it out, 
that he was corrupting the youth, and in aa 
unfettled time of the republic he loft his lifew 
Plato refumed the fame caufe ; he commit*' 
ted the philofophy of Socrates to writing; 
with great acutenefs and perfpicuity he ex- 
pofed the ignorance of thofe Sophifts ; their 
quibbling evaiive manner ; their affedtation 
of univerfal knowledge; their felfifli, im- 
moral and falle maxims of life; their falfe 
notions of government, and of the Deity* 
Thefe writings propagated through Greece, 
almofi: finifbed what Socrates had begun, 
and brought the Sophifts into juft contempts 
No wonder then that we find they were in* 
duftrious to propagate (landers againft him^ 
K 2 flandcr 
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flander being the common tefourcc of a bad 
caufe.. 

But thiefe contentions Avith thcSophifts 
p-oduced effedfcs of a different kind. Sotra?* 
les; in his disputes with them, often doubted 
aronically, and pretended not to know, wfaHe 
on the other hand they pretended ^ know 
all things^ The later philofophers of the 
academic fchool, who fucceeded Plato, de^ 
Viated from their mailer's intention, and 
made this doubtfulnefs a ferious princijde of 
their philofophy, alTerting, that we may ia* 
deed arrive at probability fufficient to detei^ 
mine us to adion, but never at abfolute irMh; 
Though this principle is better than the^tlQ^ 
limited confidence of thofe who decide tlpAa 
every thing without diftindHbn,- or the per- 
plexity of the fibeptics who deny that W6 tfatt: 
cbtaia aren a probabiiity by our inqoiriisi; 
yet even this in ftrid phildiophy is erroneonsi 
and the-confequences df it are hurtful. - For 
the mind readily grafps at any fckemr^iit 
jSttters its Molence ; even ignpranee by this 

means 
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sicaiis farniibes lis with %imual pride, zed 
people gladly turn ftfide into thefiowety roadi 
of romance, or loofe indigcftcd eflays and 
ipecuktions, until all true learning is exxita 
gdifhed*. Lord BaconVthe great reftorer df 
i)faaloibphy, haswdt^ifcerhedanddefcribed 
thefe things long ago. Nov. Organ, Aphon 
67* ** Tamen pbftquam animiu de vcriiaw 
^^ invenienda femd dcfperaverit^ omnhio 
^^ omnia fiunt idnguidiora ; ex quo fit ut 
^^ homines potius ad amtenas diiputationes 
^* ctdilcurfus,ctrbti»^«//5^«j>dr^^ 
^^ qnam in ieveritate inquifitionisfe fuftiner 
'^ ant. Vemm qnod a princiido:dixlmus ct 
^^ perpetuo agimns^ fenfui et intelledhu hu? 
<^:2nino, eorumque mfirmitatii audlorii;^ 
^f jQobeftdetrifafendayfedauadiislprffbenda/? 
I ;,o :•■>: '.••.;"• / : •";^ 

: > In puce mai^ianatical fpeadafions^ where 
thci^ are material images to aflilt pur ideas^ 
and /where the paffions are not interefted^. 
peofde! feldom miflake^ and are eafily fee 
right. But in moral or political Inquiries^ 
«he ideas ^re more complex and difficult 
:"■ :: to 
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to difliiiguifli, at the fame/tkue z multitodt 
df tumultuotis paffions are perpetually lead* 
ing the mitul aftray. It is not therefore fo 
frequently owing to» the nature of thihgs 
themielves that mankind wander from the 
trvahp as to their own prepofterous method 
of inquiry. One may venture to affirm» 
that the tendency of Plato's writings is, ai 
milch as pofiible, to prevent thefe mJ9fc»^ 
tunes ; to deprefi pride ; to infpire fobtiety 
and moderation vi fentimcnts ;.and conqua: 
the iovie of paradoxes and vain glory by the 
iove of truth. This tendency of thofe dia** 
logoes woidd alone be fufficient to recopi^ 
mend their merit ; but It alfo happens^-diat 
they are extremely proper to oppofc againft 
the fceptical ungenerous philofophy that ii 
attempted to be revived in this prefent age; ^ 
for there is a furprifing refemblance betwieen 
many of the opinions of the ancient fophifb 
and our modem fceptical philofophers ; whe? 
ther it be that they have borrowed from 
thdr predeccffors, or that the errors of the 
httman mind are fimilar in all ages* . ^ 

There 
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Th Et £ have been frequent spates among 
kaited. men concerning the- cbara^er» of 
Plato and Atiftotte, viz. which ojf the twohai 
the greater merii: but it docs. m)t fetm of 
importance to philofophy th^t this qucftton 
btt exadly determined. I ihall briefly msX^ 
Hon what occur^ indepemient of an^r aus 
;hority or former difputes/ which, they who 
are at kifure may confultu.' 

' In morals^ in the fund^eota) frinaifki 
of true poUti&s*. in Ibxmd reafotiing, juft erir 
ticifm, and elegant compofition» FUto m^ 
be reckoned the great original. Ariftotle 
followed the fame plan, with f^me variations 
asd improvements ; fo that his writing; ar<f 
bf ttfe for iUuftratmg Plato : and one will aor 
qiiire great: Imowledge of morals and goo4 
politic^ by an acquaintance wifk them. Ari* 
ilode cannoc however a^^peu with juftic^ 
hut m the fecond place upon comparUoQ 
with his maftcr. He was Plato's fchrfar.fof 
r aimoft twenty years, fo that he could not 
M to be acquainted with his |^U<^phy, 

and 
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find to reapadrlntagc from many things le* 
Hveredin FlMdrj[|edure8^bdUadiar6.wi^^ 

mmlfdXLy a^pdstr Jv his imUnb: Mb.Gcddift 
Iols fhbwn,: that two books; of {AriftQtle!^ 
fUlbtred piece^ D^Orore^e, an tsdcaifirom 
Platens criticHm^ a)t th^ end of tfacPhndnttJ 
Many other inflances of thk kind might Ik 
^ve!n was it worth while in a caierfo obvion^ 
that any one who is acquainted with £lato 
may eafily trace the famefentiments almofl 
ev'Q'y where in his difciple; : Any/dt£ference 
that appears is bat trifling, and often ibems 

tobedFeaed *. > - : * 

, • . ■ . ,'.'.. . . . . ., » ... 

ARiSTOfLE's philofdphy is thcrefow 
nothing elfe but the Platonic^^deiivered^ jn 
a different form with fomecriticifms.aQdl 
refinements. Thiis it iiattu^^lHqB|)em(iin 
fciences and arts, when they orcrfnp^oftd: w 
have arrived near perfexStion, tlft critic comes 
and perhaps makes refinements, and'fonm 
rules for conducing others in the fomeroad; 

Thefe 

* I find that dus wiU.be more full/ froyc^ and iObftnte^;!^ 
"Mr. Sydenham, if the public continues to edcourage him to pro* 
teed with his elegant tranilation of Plato. 
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Irhere is indeed a fuperior kind of criticifm 
by which a great genius fees through the 
confequences and connedlions of things, and 
ftrikes out new roads that were unknown be- 
fore ; fuch was the charadter of Lord Bacon. 
But this may be called more properly The 
genius of invention. To fuch kind of praifc 
Ariftotle has but fmall claim ; on the con^ 
trary, his metaphyjfical diftindlions and ob* 
fcure terms in natural philofophy have con- 
tributed to miflead and deceive the inquifi-» 
tive mind, and obftrudl the progrefs of know- 
ledge for many ages* 

Ar I s T o T L E*s fyllogifm is ilfcful to prove 
a truth already difcovered ; Plato's analyfis 
and indudlion is more proper to difcovcr a 
truth unknown. Ariftotle is i cOol and 
judicious reafoner ; Plato no lefs accurate^ 
but much more animated and lively. In 
moft part of Plata's compofitioils there is 
a certain dignity and force that ftrikes and 
carries one along } yet that fublimc feems 
naturally to rife out of the fubjedt, and flows 
L >vith 
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with fimplicit)r and eafc. In mod writers 
who attempt thefublime you mayeafily fee 
what labour and toil it cofts them* 

Ir muft be owned, that Plato has fomc- 
times tranfgrefled in the ufc of metaphors; 
but inftanccs of this k;ind are very few, and 
of little confequence. For thcfc however 
we may accept the apology that has been 
offered by Longinus to this purpofc. When 
people are attentive to grand ohjeSs, Jhudldr-^ 
eumjiances readily efcape them. It is necejfary 
to rijque Jomething in order to arrive at the 
fuhlime* By an anxious caution one may avoid 
finall errors^ but with that timorous jpirit it 
is impofible to rife above mediocrity. 

It has been objeftcd by fome, that Plato's 
writings are loofe and inacurate; but I pre- 
fume this can be objeded only by thofe who 
never read him with proper care. Accord- 
ing to the different intention of the dialogue^ 
whether embaraffing, confuting, inqmring, 
or demonftrating, 6*^. its air and appear- 
ance 
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ance muft be diiFerent. Many of his dia- 
logues may be juftly deemed fpecimens of 
demonftration in morals ; and though per- 
haps there may be inftances where his de- 
inonftrations are not fo convincing, it may 
be juftly doubted whether in thofe inftances 
the fubjeiSt will admit of better arguments 
a priori. If they can, I moft heartily wifli 
that any one would produce them. 

Demonstrations in morals or poli- 
tics, muft, from the nature of things, be 
extremely prolix, on account of the com- 
plication of ideas -and various aflbclations 
of them that muft be difintangled, befides 
the prejudices and paffions of men, who, 
generally, ar#averfe to be convinced. Dia- 
logue feems the propereft form in which ar- 
guments on thefe fubjecSts can be conveyed, 
becaufe jt poflefles the eafy air of converfa- 
Uon, and has the advantage of enabling one 
to examine every circumftance with accu- 
racy, and anfwering difficulties and objec- 
tions 3S they may be fuppofed naturally to 
L 2 arife 
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arife in the human mind* Thus it happens 
in Plato's dialogues ; thcfpcakersprofelsthem-^ 
felves to be at leifure not only to^onfider and 
examine every diredl argument, but alfoevery 
illuftration and example that may contribute 
to make the fubje<9: better underftood* 

We may farther obferve, that this me- 
thod is excellently adapted for reprcfcnting 
both fides of an argument, without being 
obliged to decide, which in many cafes can-' 
not eafily be done. But becaufq fupcrficial 
minds are ready to grafp at any Ihadow of 
authority that may feem to juftify their 
quibbling and evafions, as if truth and rea- 
fon were not the moft facred things about 
which the human mind can i)c employed, 
let us carefully remejnber that Plato's repre^- 
fentation of both fides of an aTguni?nt is 
never done with the fpirit of fcepticifm to 
perplex truth, or from a carlefFnefs to find 
it out. On the contrary, many prevailing 
errors are refuted in the courfe ^f his dif^ 
putation, and if the whole matter in quer 

ftion 
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ftion is liot always fully determined, yet it 
is always put in a fairer way of being deter* 
mined afterward. 

Besides this, the dialogues of Plato, 
according to Lord Shaftfbury's expreffivc 
ftile, are a kind of mirror-writing. In them 
you may difcern the errors of your own 
mind, and when it is mod liable to wander 
from the truth. You lee the genuine me^ 
thod of inveftigating truth, and the confc- 
quence of fetting out upon wrong principles. 
For this purpofe there are various charafters 
drawn in the moft lively manner, infomuch 
that you would think you faw the perfons be- 
fore you, and heard them difpute. You fee 
fome extremely conceited, and fond of (hew- 
ing their abilities, but weighed in the balance 
of reafon, and found wanting. You fee o- 
thers impatient, and pofitive that they arc 
in the right, but convinced at laft that they 
were miftaken. You have alfo the example 
of Socrates, who proceeded calmly in his 
inveftigation, never pretending to decide 

any 
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any thing before-hand, but fdilowing cau- 
tioufly and deliberately where realbn and ar- 
gument lead him. " It was not enough, fays 
the beautiful advice to an author^ that thefe 
pieces treated fundamentally of morals, and 
in confequence pointed out real charafters 
and manners: they exhibited them alive, 
and fet the countenances and complexions 
of men plainly in view* And by this means 
they not only taught us to know others^ but, 
what was of principal and higheft virtue in 
th^m, they taught us to know our/elves. 

" The philofophical hero oi thefe poems, 
whofe name they carried both in their body 
and front, and whofe genius and manner 
they were made to reprefcnt, was in him- 
felf aperfeB charaBer; yet, in fome refpedb, 
fo vailed and in a cloud, that, to the in- 
attentive furveyor, he fcemed often to be 
different from what he really was ; and this 
chiefly by reafon of a certain refined raillery 
which belonged to his manner, and by vir- 
tue of which he could treat the higheft 

fubjeiSs 
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fubjedts^ and thofe of the commoncft capa-* 
city both together, and render them expla? 
natory of each other. So that in this ge- 
nius of writing there appeared both the heroic 
and the ftmplc, the tragic and the comic Vein. 
However, it was fo ordered, that notwithr 
ftanding the oddnefs or myfterioufuefs of the 
principal character, the- under-parts ovjecond 
charaBers fhewed human nature more di* 
ftindtly and to the Ufe. We might here, 
therefore, as in a looking-glafs, difcovcr our-i 
felves, and fee our minutcft features nicely 
delineated, and fuitcd to our own apprehcn? 
lion and . cognizance* No one, who was 
ever fo little a while an.infpedkor, could fail 
of becoming acquainted with his own heart* 
And, what was of fingular note in thcfe niai^ 
gical ^WTes, it would happen, that, by cott- 
ftant and long infpcdHon, the parties acco- 
ftomed to the praflice would acquire a pe* 
culizT Jpeculative habit, fo as virtually to carry 
about with them a kind of pocket-mirror, 
always ready and in ufe* In this there were 
two face^ that would naturally prefent them- 

felves 
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fclves to our view; one of them like thfl 
CMimanding genius, the leader and chief above- 
mentioned; the other like that rude, undip 
ciplined and headjirong. creature, whom we 
om-felves, in our natural capacity, moft ex- 
a«3:ly refembled^" &c. 

It would detain us too long to take no- 
tice of thofe among the moderns who have 
attempted this kind of writing, though we 
cannot in juftice pafs without "teftifying our 
great efteem of Mr* Harris's accurate dia-^- 
logues. One great beauty of ancient dialogue 
was its being a pidture of real life ; but mo- 
dern manners, as has been obferved by Lord 
Shaftfbury, cannot be ferioufly intermingled 
with a philofophical difcourfe. Modern 
dialogue muft therefore be unavoidably de- 
fedtive in the life and adtion, the painting 
and the fcenery, as one may fay, which add 
fo great a beauty to the works of Plato. 

. It has been generally believed that there 
was a mifunderftanding between Socrates's 

two 
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t\Vo fdvourite difciples Plato and Xeinbphon i 
but if there was any ground for thisj it feem^ 
to have been only a generous emulation^ 
which was confiftent with pctfonal cfteenl^ 
There are fome letters againft Plato inXe- 
iiophon's name, but it is doubtful whethei* 
they are genuine : and indeed we may rea- 
fonably believe them to be fpurious, they 
are fo unlike the known charadter of Xeno- 
phon as a fine gentleman. We may rather 
believe them to be the forgeries of the fo-' 
phifts. Nor is there any need td defend 
one of thefc great men at the others cx-^ 
pence, as Dacier has attempted to do, by 
blaming Xenophon* In their genuine works 
the evidence favours this fuppofition. Wc 
find Xenophon exprefsly faying^ in his fPiemo-^ 
rabilia^ that Socrates had a particular con- 
cern for GlauGO, becaufe he ivasPUito^^ brother. 

On the other hand, it i^ alledged by Dio- 
genes Laertius, that Plato makes fome objec-^ 
tions againft Xenophon'sCyropaedeia; but, 
as I imagine, tmjuftly* lii his fcconi;! book 
M of 
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of laws the Athenian fpcaker fays^ " My 
opinion concerning Cyros is^ that he Was a 
good general and a lover of his country^ bat 
that he did not fo much as think upon the 
bufinefs of education, nor apply hisi Mind to 
the management of his family* Cretan. Why 
Ihould we fay fo? j4ih. He appears to have 
been employed in military operations from 
his youth, intrufting the education of his 
children to the women* Again, the women 
educated thofe boys as if their birth alone 
liad been enough to make them happy, and 
as if they had flood in need of nothing elfe. 
In confcqucncc of this falfe notion they al- 
lowed nobody to contradift the youngprinces 
in any thing, but on the contrary obliged e- 
vcry one to praife whatever they either faid 
or did } and in this manner they brought 
them up* Cretan. You feem to defcribe a 
very comical fort of education, yfth. A fe- 
male one indeed ; for the boys were educated 
by the court-ladies, who had become fud- 
denly rich, the men being from home, and 
having no leifure on account of many wars 

and 
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and dangers. Cretan. This is probable. 
Ath. Their father in the mean time was ac- 
quiring for them many flocks of fhecp, and 
herds of cattle, and of men, but he forgot 
that they to whom lie was to leave thefe pof* 
feflions had not learned their father^s trade ; 
which alfo was the trade of the Perfians ; for 
ihc Perfians were (hepherds^ and their man* 
ner of life a hardy one, very proper for maky 
ing thofe boys accompliftied fliejpherds, ca- 
pable of watching at the gates, or fleeping 
abroad in the fields, or conducing an army 
when there was occafion. But Cyrus did 
not confider that his fons were educated by 
the women and eunuchs in the corrupted 
manners of the Medes, on account of the 
fudden affluence of fortune which we have 
already mentioned. Hence they became 
fuch as it js natural to expe(9: they fhould 
be, ^c.^^ Are not the misfortunes which 
befel the Perfian empire from the bad edu- 
cation of their princes very evident ? And 
may not Plato be allowed to represent thole 
misfortunes, without fuppofing that he in- 
M 2 tended 
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fended to refledt on Xenophon ? On the 
ot:hcr hpind, while Plato commends Cyrus 
for his vigilance, for his humanity and afFar 
bility to his officers ; while hp alfo celebrates 
.the ancient Pcrfiau manner of lifp, does he 
not feem to give us almoft an abridgement 
of Xenophon's book ? Is it not therefore 
Highly probable that he intended a complir 
ment? if we mciy ufe that word; for in 
thofe times of greater fimplicity and dignity 
of' man^iers authors ufpd to be fparing on 
this head, and never made any fracas in raenr 
tioning their ver^ ingenious and learned friendj;^ 
g5 W? jnoderns 4o every day for triflcSf 

Laertius alfo unjuftly fuppofes th?rf 
wa$ a mifundcrftanding between JEfchines 
th? philofopher and Pl^to. His reafon for 
gdlefiging it is, that Plato has mentioned 
iEfcliines^s name only twice ; but he Ihould 
have added, that thefc^ wer? two occafions 
themoft honourable for jEfchines that Plato 
poflibly could have chofcn, namely Jhis be- 
}pg prefgnt with 3ocratfs at \i\s trial and af 

his 
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his death • Laertius adds, it was reported 
tliat while Plato was in credit with Dioiiy* 
fms, ^fchines came to Sicily and Plato nc* 
glevfted him, but that Ariftippus introduced 
him to the prince. But Plutarch contra- 
dicts this ftory ; for he tells us, that ^fchihes 
was going away from Sicily without having 
fecn Dionyfius when Plato fell upon an in* 
gcnious artifice of impreffing that princt! 
ftrongly with a fcnfe of ^fchincs^s worth, 
^nd how ipuch it was his duty to take no* 
tice of him. In confequencc of which Dio- 
pyfius fent for that {diilofopher, and treated 
him with great kindnefs. 

Let us now proceed to confider fomc 
objections that have been made againft the 
books of a republic and laws. There are 
indeed fome things in the plan of his repu- 
blic that are liable to cenfure; but where 
was there ever a perfedt plan ? Let us alfo 
remember, that moft part of thofe errors lay 
in circumftances only where improper or in- 
fufficient means have been propofed for ob* 

taining 
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ttining ends that were wife and juft* Be*-^ 
fides^hiSy in his fyftem of laws he has al- 
tered the moft exceptionable part of his 
rcgalations* 

The g^eral plan of the republic and the 
laws has been condemned as impradlicable 
tod out of nature. To this it is anfwered^ 
That they were by no means intended as a 
perfaS: model for real life : and that they 
were, what he himfclf exprelsly calls them, 
Afi&iw only, and as it were a dream. One 
great defign of his republic is to prove 
virtue to be the natural goody and vice the 
natural ill of every creature. In order to 
illoftrate the arguments on this fubjedt, he 
formed an imaginary plan of a common*^ 
wealth, that he might have opportunity of 
exjiaining the juft principles of government, 
ud fhowing the pernicious tendency of vice 
in any ftate. He fhows how near a refcm- 
Uance the charadler of a community bears 
to the characters of individuals ; how the 
different chara(flers in private life in fucceed- 

5ng 
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ing generations arife from one another by 
natural iranficions ; and how the forms of 
fociety and of government alter from fimi*^ 
^ lar caufes* Plato appears to have been much 
affedted with concern for the miferies of man--- 
kind, arifing from their irregular unperfefl; 
forms of government ; and he fcems attempt-* 
ing a bold fcheme, at leaf): in fpecuUtion^ to 
find, if podible^ a remedy for ihofe evils« 
We ought not however to blame turn fcvcrc- 
ly where his attempts have failed^ but rather 
applaud the goodneis of his deiign. At the 
fame time we ought not to determine hafti^ 
ly and pofitively that any fcheme is imprac-- 
ticable, becaufe it differs widely from thofc 
fyftems of government that we are acquaint- 
ed with, Circumftances and times are al- 
ways changing, and the taftes and opinions 
of mankind. Many effential parts of Plato's 
'^ fcheme were fuccefsfuUy pra<ftifcd at Lacede* 
mon for fevcral hundred years. There are 
many things in natural hiftory, which, to 
people unacquainted with thefc fludies, ap- 
pear impofTible, dnd which the philofopher 

looks 
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looks upon without furprifc* In like man- 
ner, when one has been converfant in thd 
hiftory of nations, and the opinions and 
forms of government which have prevailed 
at different times. and places in the worlds 
he will be tempted to believe, that there arc 
few fyftems which might not have been efta- 
bliflied fomewhere* And indeed, without 
going to diftant barbarous nations for argu- 
ments and examines, we may find matoer 
enough to humble our pride at home, if we 
confider ferioufly the many abfurdities in po- 
litics, in principles, and in fafhions, which 
prevail at this day through the polifticd king^ 
doms of Europe^ without controuL 

A wife legiflator and friend to mankind 
will endeavour, by good laws, to propiote 
the happinefs of fociety, and curb the vices 
of men, acccwding as the nature of the people 
and circumflances of the times permit. And 
the wifdom of a good politician is difcovered 
in adapting his regulations to the times. In 
thofe fpeculative inftitutions Plato had no- 

thing 
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his fdxmm #g^ n^t eii^fi^ ftnu^aUef 
Iteveitftele^ fllt^fiitg pbi^ Upk^ of btf^ 
iAg Collided at ^^fm^h^ pteftcatid hisf 
ima^aiy plan ^ if he h«d htm fraSutig t 
city ahd tititefid fbr it otfC of i^rajt i th^, b/ 
cofltemp^acliig th'Mil^' ^ thdr itioft fiirl{4 
and abfthia: fituattofis, peo^c ml^ijni^s 
what was propetfot- pai^iiinlar circum{^ces«^ 
Td this piifpofe h< fpeaks hlxftfelf: Deiegihuit 
lik 3. «« As for thefedbjciaibns, d<yn<it, mjf 
f< ^fids, imagine I %.ta }|n6i-ant thit they 
<* are in fome td^aS^ wast ytit concerning 
** future poffibiiities, I think that man does 
** beft who reprefe&ts the Itandard as it 
** ought to be, without being dcff^ve ei- 
" th*r in ttutb Of b«auty» "VVhercver any 
'* thing i6 imprftdUeable he k to avoid that, 
and not attetnpt to put It in ej(e(^ueiOn ; 
but whatever ^arts <i( this p\ask ar6 itobft 
neatly relat|3d to the particu}af circiim- 
ftances pif affairs, thefe let hijtt cohtriv^ 
to bring into pradtice, &c,** 



*€ 
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, Th e happioeis of a ftate depends greatly 
upon right jdans of education. Lycurgus at* 
tempted to regulate this matter at Sparta by 
expreis laws^ not only for the boys^ but, in 
fome inftanc^s, fqr the gids alfo. But Plato 
obfervesy that thefe inftitutions were not 
Hrell contrived to prevent irregular love. He 
^o pfkecm Lycurgus's jdan defedtive, be- 
catife I}i$ regulaiipns lyere not carried far 
enough with rcipedt to the women. " They 
*^ are more fabtle and . artful than ipen on 
<f account of their weaknefs, and are there- 
** fore lyorfe tp gpycm'; fo that your legiP 
^' lator 4id not meddle with them ; and in 
** that he did. wrong.. The want of this 
♦^ has been the canfe of many misfortunes 
f * in your affairs : for i.t i$ not merely the 
^5 half that is omitted when the women 
** irp n^^efted in your regulations; but 
" by how much the female nature is Jefs 
^* fufceptible of Courage than the male, by 
" juft. fo much the neglcd is ipore than 

¥' the half," eS)*c^ 

Though 

* Aristotle has infifted oa tbis at iSamc length in his ap* 
count of the Spartan republic. 
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Though we in Britain may juftly boaft 
that we live under one of the beft fyftcnis 
of civil government that perhaps ever was 
cftablifhed on earth, yet there are many dc- 
fcSts in the common methods of education 
both for boys arid girls. Thefe things ought 
to be the more anxioufly conlidered, bccaufe 
an error of this nature at thfe foundation 
foon deftroys a ftate in fpite of the beft and 
moft equitable conftitution. " Boys, fays 
^* Plato, are the worft to tame of all wild 
beafts ; the more natural fenfe they have, 
while it is not yet regulated and eftablifh- 
" ed, they are the more intrigueing and ob- 
^^ ftinate ; and being the worft to tame of 
" all wild beafts, they need to be bound up 
" with many bridles." De legibusj lib. 7. 

I ftiall juft venture to obfcrve with refpeft 
to the education of girls, that where the 
young mind is infedted with falfe and ro- 
mantic notions ; where its inconfiderate lal- 
lies are not checked by proper authority and 
example ; it can be compared to nothing fo 
N 2 * much 
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much as to a fliip without ballad, witli all 
her fails fpread, committed to the chance of 
the winds and the ocean. On the other 
hand, a mind regularly trained up in virtue 
and fobriety, and a tafte for elegant and ufe- 
ful induftry, is naturally attended with fere- 
nity, beauty, health and innocence. On 
her, perhaps? the virtue and happiaefs of a 
whole race depends. "Lo, yonder flie walk- 
*^ eth iq maiden-fweetnefs, with innocence 
^^ in her heart, and modefty on her check; 
*^ her hand findeth employment, her foot 
** delighteth not in gadding abroad,'' (&c.^ 

P|:ato banifhes all luxurious dances, all 
highly pafllonate or 'unmanly mufic, all li- 
centious poetry arjd pa^inting, from his rcr- 
public; and has been much accufed for ex- 
cluding Homer ; but in this he adted con- 
fiftently with his own plan. Many things 
may be, flridly fpeaking, blameable in a 
poet, and yet they may pafs withoiit cenfure 
in common political conftitutions, where 

much 

* See the oeconomy of human life for the reft of th^t beautU 
ful defcription. 
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much greater irregularities abound; but 
they are juftly to be excluded from any 
ftate where we fuppofe them to be trained 
up from their youth in perfecSt fobriety^ 
and fimplicity of manners. If people are 
innocent, though rude and unacquainted 
with life, it will be a misfortune when they 
exchange their virtue for knowledge. In a 
luxurious ftate, where violent paflions pro^ 
duce dreadful mifchiefs, it is often ufeful to 
paint their progrefs and efFedts, that others 
may be deterred from falling into the like 
evils ; but thefe pictures would be ufelefs or 
hurtful in a temperate ftate where no fuch 
violences are known. Many ancient fables 
concerning the Heathen gods may be fo 
explained as to remove Plato's obje(ftions, 
viz. by fuppofing them allegorical ac-* 
counts of different parts in natural philo- 
fophy ; but as thefe explications were not 
obvious to mankind, we find in fadt that 
thofc fables hurt the morals of the people. 
And at any rate thefe ambiguities of ex-^ 
predion ought to be excluded from a ftate 

where 
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where they arc fuppofcd to be perfectly 
fincere, and plain in all their words and 
adtions. 

Plato was not a foe to poetry if it was 
virtuous and moderate, not tending to in- 
flame the paffions, or corrupt the tafte and 
fancy. He proceeds upon the fame prin- 
ciples with regard to mufic, painting, and 
the public dances, as thcfe have great in- 
fluence on the manners of a people ; and 
even though a people arc corrupted, yet li- 
centious poetry and painting, and mufic, 6'^. 
tend (till to corrupt them more. Poetry is 
wonderfully adapted for influencing young 
and tender minds, and often leaves impref- 
fions that remain through the whole life. 
How much is it therefore to be regreted that 
there are fo much of our modern poetry and 
other writings, which inftead of being more 
chafte and virtuous than thofe of the an- 
cients, or more ufeful for correcting the 
follies, and foothing the cares of life, that 
they arc often the reverfe in every article, 

and 
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and rather tend to corrupt the head and 
the heart ? 

I was now preparing to give a fhort ab- 
ftradt of Plato's dialogues ; but a friend.fug- 
gefted, that there were many objections a- 
gainft Plato in Lord Bolinbroke^s late works. 
Having confulted them, I was ftruck with 
furprize, and fecmed to myfelf like one who 
had been roiling Syfiphus's ftone, and that 
it was now tumbled down agaiti upon me to 
the bottom of the hill. Whatever reafon 
there may be in politicial difputes, there can 
be none in philofophic, for yielding to the 
authority of great names. ' Violent decla- 
mations and bold aflertions may fomeiitaej 
fcrve a jobb in politics, and gain temporary 
credit : philpfophy appeals to the decifion df 
fair argument. I Ihall therefore endeavotff 
to fhew the injuftice of fome of the moft 
material obgeftrons, believing that this may 
be enough to fatisfy any candid perfon con* 
cerning the whole. It would be a tedious 
work to cxaniinc every one of them, dpe* 

cially 
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dally feeing there arc very few quotations 
or references given by his Lordfhip to con* 
duft us. Few people would be willing to 
follow through a minute inquiry: other 
avocations are urging us to haften. 



€€ 



In his fifth letter on hiftory hefkys, ** No- 
thing can be truer than that maxim of 
** Solon's^ impertinently enough ccnfured 
** by Plato, in one of his wild books of 
" l^v/Sf y^Jfidue addifcens adfenium pervenioJ^ 
imo, This cenfure is not to be found in the 
books of laws, but in the feventh book of 
his republic. 2do, It is of no tonfcquence 
to inquire whether Plato there oppofcs the 
authority of Solon or no, if his principles 
are juft. He infifts upon it, and who can 
4eny ** that youth is the propereft feafon 
for learning ? that old people are as unfit for 
hard ftudy as for running races? and that 
all fevere and numerous labours, either of 
body or mind, are proper for young men 
only ?'* This maxim of Solon's occurs again 
in the dialogucLachcs, where its true mean- 
ing 
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ing is found : and a niiftaken meaning of it 
is refuted in the dialogue de philofophia^ to 
both which we refer in the following ab*- 
ftradt* 



Vol. III. f). 356. " it was too pre* 
^^ fumptuous in Plato to aflert that the Di^ 
" vine Being had need of a plauj like fame 
** human architeBj to conduft the great de^ 
** fign when he raifed the fabrick of the 
^* univerfe*" Anf. This, I believe, will not 
be found in Plato. Timajus fays, poetically, 
** That this vifible world was made after 
a celeftial and eternal pattern ; that, fays hdi 
is manifeft, feeing the world is beautiful, and 
the author of it is good. "This world is the 
moft beautiful of all productions, and he the 
beft of all caufes.'' Vol. III. p. 29. Serra^ 
nus's edition. Again, p. 37. " When there- 
fore the Creator and Father of the uijiverfd 
obferved it moving and alive, in refemblance 
of the immortal gods, he was rejoiced and 
delighted With his work.'* ^c. But he no 
where fays the Deity had need of a plari* 

o P. 52cr. 
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P. 520. When Plato fpeaks of daemons, or 
invifible fpiritual natures, he fays, " We muft 
*^ take thefc upon tradition.*' Upon fiich 
reJpeSable authority did the divine Plato vend 
to his own and future ages all the myjierious 
nonfenfe that Pythagoras and he had imported 
from the Eajlern fchools^ &c. y^nf. It appears 
plainly that Plato did not believe thcfe fto- 
rics ; but he treats them with decency, be- 
caufe they were opinions cftabliflied long be- 
fore his time, which it would not have been 
fafe for hi m t o con tradidt. His exprefs words 
are, " We muft believe them in obedience to 
the lanv^^ Vol.III. p. 40. In the fifth book of 
laws he fays, " That no man of fenfe would 
attempt to alter what had been eftabliflied 
by ancient tradition concerning the gods 
and dsemons.'! And in theEpinomis, "That 
thcfe are things we know nothing about.*' 
Bcfide all this, we know that the notions of 
daemons, and their rank in the Heathen 
tb^ogony, was eftabliflied by Hefiod, long be- 
fore the day^ cither of Plato or Pythagoras ; 
and, which is ftrangc, his Lordfliip had even 

faid 
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faid fo not long before. One can hardly 
think that thcfe attacks proceed from want 
of candor: they at leaft Ihow how great is 
the power of violent prejudices where,people 
are governed by them. What other caufe 
can we poflibly aflign for.that unfair account 
which Bolingbroke gives of the life of Py- 
thagoras ? wherein fcarce any good thing is 
mentioned of him or his difciples; the mean- 
ing of their good adlions is perverted, and 
any reports toPythagoras's difhonour, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, are all aflumed as 
truths. 

ft ■ 

P. 535. ** Plato^s vague and figurative man- 
*^ ner of writing, gave occafion for belie v- 
^* ing either a material or immaterial foul.'* 
j4nf. People may have taken occafion to go 
wrong ; but there is not any thing that appears 
more manifeftly through the whole of Plato^s 
works, than that he believed the foul, or 
thinking fubfl:ance, to be immaterial, as will 
appear by the following anfwer. Vol. IV. 
p. 107. **Poor Dacier may not fcruple to 
O 2 " affirm' 
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^^ affirm, and pioufly believe/ that, accord* 
^* ing to Plato, motion was imprinted on 
** matter by the fame fpirit who created 
^^ matter.** j4nf. Plato, in his tenth book 
of liaws, defines the foul to be the felf-nioving 
fubjiance. Hence he infers that the. foul is 
the ori^n and firft mover of all things that 
have been, are, or fhall be. He obferves 
alfo, that atheifts ufc the word Naturcy im-^ 
properly ; for if mind is dder than air and 
fire, (he. mind is the caufe of all. The whole 
ftrain of -his arguments is to that purpofe : 
*• Mind is elder than matter^ beeaufe the mover 
isfuperior to that which is moved.^^ *Tis true, 
that in Timasus God is reprefented as redu- 
cing the difcordant motions of matter, hke 
Ovid's chaos, into order ; but that does not 
exclude the fuppofltion that' the fame Spirit 
created matter. Accordingly Pkto, in his 
politician, fuppofcs, that the motions of all 
material natures, when, left to thcmfclves, 
will run into diforder at laft, and need the 
amending hand of their great Author. So 
plfo f^i4 Sir Ifajip Newtont 
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Socrates, on that day when he was to 
die, regretcd that Anax?igoras, while he ao 
counted for the phenomena of nature^ had 
not regard enough to final caufcs%— 'This 
obfervation was in itfelf ftriiftly juft, and at 
the fame time was intended to point out, in 
a ftrong^but artful manner, the injuftice of 
the Athenians, who had condemned Socrates 
for impiety. But from thence Bolingbrokc 
alledges, th^t Socrates woidd have pretended 
to explain the works of nature by the moral 
fitnefs or unfitnefs of things ; and afcribes a 
long train of weak reafonings to him, which 
every one who is acquainted with the cha- 
radter of Socrates will c^fily fee that they are 
fuppofitions without any foundation. He 
fays, that " Socrates defpifed phyfics and re- 
** forted to metaphyfics.'' The truth is, . 
that " Socrates finding all dark and uncer- 
" tain in the various fyftems of his prede- 
" ceffors, was fatisfied, that it was better to 
^* reft contented with the general view of 
^^ nature open to all, than adopt any one 
ff pf them ; and having applied hiriifelf to 

*^ promote 
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•' promote the practice as well as the theory 
^ of moral philofophy amongft his fcllow- 
^* citizens by his example and precept, he 
^* merited the highcft efteem and admira- 
^* tion of mankind.* ** It may be obferved, 
that in the jAace referred to by Lord Bo- 
Kngbroke^Socrates is exprefsly and anxioufly 
avoidkig a minute explication of the me- 
chanical caufes of things, becaufe he found 
fo little fuccefi in attempting it ; and there- 
fore he contents himfelf with afluming a few 
general fdf-evident princijies, not with the 
intent to explain nature from thofe meta- 
phyfical principles^ but only as fufEcient for 
his purpofe at that time, to fupport and illu- 
ftrate an argument for the immortality of 
the foul, founded on thk metaphyfical prin- 
ciple, viz. ** That it is impoffiblc for two 
contrary qualities to exift together in the 
fame fubjcd/'-When Pythagoras and Plato 
inculcate, that the tumult of the paflions 
fhould be quieted, and truth contemplated 
with a pure and unprejudiced mind, nothing 

can 

♦ Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's philofophical difcovcrics, p. 30. 
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can fhow the importance of that advice more 
than the pcrverfion of it ; for Bolingbrokc 
will have it, that they bid you (hut yoiar 
eyes ; abftraft from your fcnfes and external 
objcdls ; rife in contemplation to the real 
eflences and metaphyiicalprinciples of things, 
and fee all things in God, c^r* 

P. 127. •* Such were the ideas of Plato, 
^* and fuch is the phantaflic fciencc which 
** perverts the whole order of real fcience, by 
^* pretending to defcend down from fcient>- 
^* fical and axiomatical knowledge down to 
'* particular knowledge, and from univer- 
'* fals to fingulars,'* iyc. If Plato had air- 
fumed thofe axioms or general principles ia 
the random way that Bolingbroke alledges, 
then his objection had been unanfwerablc* 
Lord Bacon obferves, Nov. Org. Aph. io^# 
that when a number of particular fads are 
difcovered in natural philofophy, we are not 
to proceed immediately to feek more fadb, 
at lead we are not to reft in that proce& 
alone. Thefe, fkys he, when coUoacd, will, 

no 
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no doubt, promote knowledge and ufeful af ts. 
M^ora verofperanda funt a nova luce axioma^ 
turn, (ex particularibus illis certa via <^ re- 
gula eduSorum) qua rurfus nova particularia 
indicent 6* deftgnent. " Oar road, he proceeds, 
docs not lie upon a plain, but upon an afccnt 
and defcent; afcending to axioms^ and de- 
fcending to operations.'' As if he had faid, 
** The genuine method of inveftigatioii a- 
fcends as it were by fteps analytiqally to fome 
general principle, and having arrived at this 
general principle, many confcquences are fyn- 
thetically deduced from it." That this ge- 
nuine method was Plato's, Lord Bacon can- 
didly owns, Aphor. 105. At induSio^ qme ad 
inventionem e^ demonjlrationemfcientiarum 6* 
urtium erit utilis^ naturam feparare debet per 
rgeQiones 6* exclufiones debitas; ac deinde poft 
negativas quot fufficiunty fuper affirmativas con- 
cludere; quod adhucfaSum non eji^ nee tentatnm 
certey nifi tantummbdo a Platone^ qui ad ex- 
cutiendas definitidnes & ideas, hac certe forma 
indu3ionis aliquatenus utitur. If indeed one 
does not know or advert to the fofl half of 

this 
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this method, he maybe very* liable td bbjcil 
againft the fccondi 

Pi 140. " Wheh he finks (iorti thefe iifia-" 
** ginary heights of enthilfiafm and falfd 
** fublimc, he finks down, and lower no 
*^ writer can fink, itit6 a tedious Socratical 
^^^ irony ; into certdin flimfy hypothetical 
*^ reafonings, that prove nothing," ^r. 
j4nfi General affirmations prove nothingi In 
the mean time one may feafonably afk, whe- 
ther it is probable that fo many men of enli-^ 
iient learning, tafte and genius, m andent 
ind niodern times, have been miftaken in 
admiring Plato as a fine writer, rather than 
Lord Bolingbroke who condemns hinl I 

LbNGtNU^ Ipeaking of Homer, Plato^ 
Demofthencs, fays^ ** No age or generation 
of men has as yet been fo far capable of in-' 
fatuation, through the madnep ofenv'ji but 
have yielded tip, and- prefented them with, 
the rewards of viftory ; which hitherto they 
have eiijoyed without interruption, and pco^ 
P bably 
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bably will enjoy while the world ftands/^ 
Horace is allowed to have been a man of 
fine tafte and found fenfe, yet he mentions 
the elegance of Plato's writings as an in- 
ftance of the happy effects of found philofo- 
phy. Scribendi reSc fapere eji et principium 
€t fons; hoc tibi Socratka poterunt ojkndere 
charts. He makes himfelf be bantered 
for not writing often enough, though be 
gave himfelf ftudious airs, by carrying fuch 
great companions a3 Plato, Menander, Eupo- 
lis and Archilochus with him to the country* 
Lord Shaftfbury's opinion has been aheady 
quoted, and we may let thefe fuffice ; for 1 
can only quote authorities to oppofe autho- 
rity, when unfupported by any proof. 

P. 141. He makes ill-natured infinuations 
againft Plato's moral character, and the rea- 
fons of his voyages to Sicily, ^^-^ yinf. His 
voyages to Sicily have been clearly a,ccounted 
for already by a plain narrative of the fa6ts. 
There have been fomc foolifli verfes forged 
and afcribed to Plato^ and fome idle itories 

told, 
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told, that in the judgment of every unpreju- 
diced perfon muft appear to refute themfelves; 
neverthelefs Bolingbroke has raked tog6- 
ther at random the moft part of thofe (lo- 
ries and flanders, though they appeared td 
us fo trifling, or fo obvioufly abfurd, that 
it would be a lofs of time to refute them* 
I fliall only add, that the friendfhip of Cha- 
brias, Phocion, Ifocrates, Demofthenes, and 
indeed almoft of every good man in that age 
in which he lived, concur to prove his worth* 
Ariflotle, though jealous enough of his ma- 
iler's fame, yet in his epitaph reprefents Plato 
as a perfon of fo much goodnefs, that a bad 
man ought not even to prefume to praije him. 

In many of thefe objedlions Bolingbroktf 
avails himfelf much upon the authority of 
Lord Bacon ; but he does not keep within 
the fame bounds, and is adluated by a diffe- 
rent fpirit. Lord Bacon planned the ge- 
nuine method of inquiring into nature, in 
his Novum Organum, and has rejedled Ari- 
ftotle and Plato as infufficient guides in thefe 
P 2 matters- 
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jnatters-T-juflly. What Bacon has objefted 
to Plato, relates to him only as a natural 
philofopher, not as a moralift, which was his 
principal charafter^ Mankind are more apt 
to be led by fafhion and authority than by 
truth ; it was therefore neccfls^ry that Lord 
Paeon fhould demoUfh thofe fervilc regards 
that had been paid to Ariftotle and Plato, 
before he could eflablifli a better fyftem. 
But now, when that better fyftem is efta- 
blifhed, we may ftill admire the Timasus as 
an inimitably beautiful compofition, and the 
only rpmaining inpnumcnt of the ancient 
Pythagoric philofophy. Timaeus's own work 
is ftill extant ; Plato h^s but paraphrafed it 
with fome embellifhments, and tranflated it 
from the Italian ftyle into elegant Greek. 
Jt is very evident that Plato neither deCred 
por expevSted that work to he confidered as 
^ ftandard ; on thp contrary, it manifeftly 
N^ppear§ ^hat \iQ was an^jioufly delirous to 
guard againft fuch an event ; otherwife why 
^lould Tim^us confeft, that ** at beft he can 
H pTctpnd to ^ell only a probable ftory?'^ of 
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ivifh that " both the hearer and the fpeaker 
?' may remember they arebut.menJ'^ or can- 
didly invite any. one to give a better account, 
and declare that fuch a one would not be his 
enemy but his friend ? and, as if that virerc. 
jiot yet enough, when he has done, Timactis 
prays, that he may be correvfled if any i;hing 
has been faid amifs ; and that his foul may 
receive the beft and moft perfeft of all me- 
dicines, JCnowkdge^ to enable him for the 
future to give a jqil account of the heavenly 
bodieSf 

Th e ftudy of nature will afibrd qw^oj^ 
ment to the inquifitive in all ages, Wc 
ought not to defpife the ingenious, thought 
unfuccefsful efforts of former times, eipeckJU 
ly feeing we owe fo many of our boafled 
modern difcoveries to the valuable hints re- 
/ eeived from them, 'Tis true there are fomc 
things in the Timseus concerning the foul of 
the world, and other metaphyfical dodlrinca 
of the Pythagoreans, that are obfcure ; ne- 
verthelefi it would be doing injuftice to that 

work 
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work mfcrdf to make apologies for ii. Its 
beauty ccmfidered as a poem is extraordi- 
nary, aud it contains many hints that have 
been improved fince that time, and accounts 
for the pjia^nomena of nature, not by meta- 
j^yfical piinciples, ^Bolingbroke imagines, 
bat by the Jaws of mcchanifm in a manner 
truly phUolbphical, as will appear, at lead in 
part, by the fc^owing abftradt. I cannot 
help obferving, that there is fuch an air of 
violence and paffioji in all BoUngbroke^s 
cenfures, that it wpujld din^ioifli a good deal 
of their value even fuppofing they were juft ; 
for the (j^fit of railing is the rcverfe of phi- 
lofophyj and indeed no frue philofophy 
could juftify writings of fuch pernicious 
tendency as hig Lordftiip's ; fp dcftr udtivc of 
religion and the hopes of -a future ftate. 
But I fliaU leave thefe to be confidered by 
others, and conclude with the authority of 
one who is confeflcdly a judge in thefe raat^ 
ters, namdy, the author of the eflay on the 
writings and genius of Mr. Pope. 

« When 



€€ 
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" Wh en TuUy attempted poetry, he be* 
«« came as ridicujous as Bolingbroke when h© 

attempted philofophy or dLvinity^ W^ 
•* look in vaj» for that genius which prodiH 
*< ced the diJOfcrtation on parties in the tedi* 
<^ ous philofophicaL works, of which it is no 
** exagerated fatire to fay^That the reafon-? 
«* ing of them is fophiftical and inconclufivc, 
** the ftyie diffufe and verbofe,and the learn* 
** ingfeexiiiogly contained in them notdrawn 
** from the original^ but picked op and pur* 
^^ loined fromFrench critiqs.afldtranflatiQn^ 
*^ and particularly from Bayle, from Rapin, 
** and Thomaffin, together with the affift- 
** ance that our Cudworth and S5anley hap- 
" pily afforded a writer confelTedly ignorant 
** of the Greek tongue, who yet has the in* 
^* fufFerable arrogance to vilify and cenfure, 
^* and think he can confute thebeft writers 
*' in that language." 

But after all, the moft efFeftualrefuta.tion 
of thefe and the like objedtions would be had 
from an acquaintance with Plato's works 

themfelves. 
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thcmfclvcs# At the fame time a nobler ad- 
vantage would be obtained j becaufe it is im- 
poflibie to read them with any tolerable de- 
gree of candor and impartiality^ without 
feeling for truth and the iptcrefts of virtue. 
For this reafon I ihali now proceed to give a 
Ihort account of thefe dialogues; riot fo 
compleat indeed, nor fo accurate ad I could 
wifh, being oppreifed with other affairs; but 
if they can appear ufeful or important iri 
this curfory view, how much more beautiful 
muft tUefe works themfclves be ? 



End of the fecotut Part^ 



GENERAL VIEW 
5 F 

PLATO'S DIALOGUES* 

MOST part oif thefe dialogues are mu- 
tually connected, and tend to illii- 
ftrate one another. That was prin- 
cipally conCdered iii the following arange- 
ment, though a ftriiSl regard to it did not 
ieem abfoldtely iieteflary; 

EUTHYPHRON. 

TH I s dialogue teaches us to beware of 
afcribihg to God any thing unwor- 
thy o^ the Divine Nature. Euthyphron was 
a bigot, who believed all the poetical fables 
concerning their gods, and who, from his 
great pretences to fanfltity, was going to ic- 
QL cufe 
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cufe his own father of murder, for this reafois* 
Ahircdfervant of theirs quarrelled with one 
of the flaves and murdered him. Euthy- 
phron's father feizcd the fellow, put him in 
chains, and threw him into a dungeon ; then 
fent to the interpreter of the laws to know 
what fhould be done,, In the mean time he 
negledlcd to take care of the wretch, and he 
died of cold and hunger. In this accufa* 
tion Euthyphron pretends that he adled a 
holy part, and imitated the gods ; foe Jupi^ 
iter imprifoned his own father for his injiifticC, 
and Saturn again caftrated his fathe^for a 
fimilar reafon, Euthyphron defines holinefs 
to be that which is agreeable to the gods. 
Socrates obferves to him, that according to 
his own account the gods frequently difFered 
in their opinions of right and wrong, and 
had frequent feditions and wars among them-^ 
felves. Then holinefs, faid he, is, **That 
^* which is agreeable to all the gods.'* But 
Socrates aiks, whether the gods loved any 
tjbing becaufe it was holy, or if the thing 
was holy becaufe the gods loved it ? After 

feveral 
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(evcral fruitlefs attempts to anfwer this diffi- 
cuky, Euthyphron puts it off till fome other 
time, 

APOLOGIA. 

IN the former dialogue Socrates is fuppofed 
to be waiting at the portico of the Areo- 
pagus till the hour of his trial (hould come 
on; and therefore, as a proper fequel, we 
have his apology, full of that genuine force 
and evidence which attends truth and ju- 
ftice, and that dignity of mind which be- 
came Socrates, There is a greater fimplicity 
in this performance than any of Plato's other 
pieces. 'Tis probable that he copied Socrates 
on this occafion more accurately than ufual. 
We may obferve, that Socrates was con- 
demned by a majority of three votes only. 

C R I T O 

COmes to Socrates in prifon, and offers 
to procure his efcape, which he refufes; 
and fhows how inconfiftent it would be for 
him now to catch banifhment contrary to 
the law, who at the beginning of his trial 
0^2 had 
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had refufed to accept of banifliment with 
confent of the law. How could he recom- 
mend obedience to the laws at Thebes, whp 
himfelf had broken them at Athens ? The 
revelling Theflali^ns would not mind him ; 
he could not carry his fons with him to 
Theflaly, and his friends could tajce as much 
pare of them when he was rei^ipyed to the 
other world ^s when he was removed to 
ThcfTaly. i^efides, as he was now paft feventy 
years of age, what remained of Jife, accordr 
jng to the courfe of nature, would not be 
IR^orth fo much pains. 

P H ^. D O 

CONTAINS his difcourfcs on the immor- 
tality of the foul, which he made in 
prifon that day when he was to die. This 
piece is generally knovyn and admired *. 
Thefe four dialogues are like the different 
adls of a tragedy; but they are only like 
them ; which, I believe, has deceived fomp 
of our critics. All violent emotions of the 

mind 

* Some unavoidable accidents prevented the giving an ah* 
ftraft of this dialogue. " ' 
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mind were, as much as polliblc, excluded 
from Plato's Republic. Tragedy may be 
called the reprefentation of charaifters and 
events of the important add folemn kind. 
Terror and pity are powerful paffions in the 
human breaft^ and poets almofl; without ex^ 
ception, from the time when they contended 
for a goat by thofe poems, have applied 
themfelves to move pity and terror. But 
Plato's views were more enlarged. ** Wc 
** ourfelvea are tragic poets, fays he, imita- 
^^ tors of the beji andfineji lifcy which wefoj 
*^ is the truefi tragedy^^ Plato in thefe dia- 
logues not only moves our compaflion for 
filfFering innocence and worth, but repre- 
fents for our inftrudtion the fteadinefs of a 
good man in the caufe of truth, and the 
happy efFeds of a well fpent life when one 
comes to die. i^lato has clearly defined the 
precife efFe^fl that this dialogue muft necef- 
farily have on every unprejudiced reader, 
fuch, viz. as it had upon Phaedo, who was 
prefent at the difcourfe. " Quamobrem ne- 
^^ que admodum commovebar.'' — " Neque 

" rurfus 
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«* rurfus afficiebar tetitia.**— ^* Scd revcra 
<^ afTedus quidam mitus, atquc inibUta vo- 
*^ luptatis dolorifquc permixtio xnc inva* 
•* ferau*' 

T H E A G E S 

IS a youth dcfirous of knowledge and im-' 
provcmcnt, that he may become ufeful 
and refpedtable in the flate ; but he has no 
diftindfc idea what kind of knowledge he 
ftands in need of, and begs of Socrates to be 
admitted as one of his difcifdes ; for he had 
fcen many youths prodigioufly improved by 
his company. Socrates tells him, that was 
a very uncertain affair, becaufe the fuccels of 
any of his fcholars depended not on himlelf, 
but on their being acceptable to the dxmon 
that attended him from his youth, Socrates 
mentions fcveral inftanccs where the daemon 
had given him the ufual fignal, and he 
had diflfuaded fome of his fcholars, in con- 
fequcnce of it, from proceeding in their in- 
tended enterprizes, and they who difobeyed 
had been unfortunate. Thefe things feem 
contrived to infpire Theages with patience, 

modefty. 
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iBodeftj^ and docibility of temper, which a 
youth of genius and quick parts eonunonly 
ftands very much in need of, in order to 
allow himielf to be coxnpleatly and legstr 
larly inftrudted *. 

D R PHI LOS O P H I A. 

TWo 3roung men were rivals; one q( 
them Was unlearned and the other 
picqucd himfelf upon his knowledge. So- 
crates defiresr him to ex^aia what it was 
to be a philoCbpher : and the youth quotes 
that verfe of Soloni^K^^ addij^ adjmum 
pervenio. Socrates (ays, that at firft he in[ia- 
^aed the young man had ipoken fomething 
to the pwpoie^ but upon further inquiry 
found his meaning to be, that a philofopher 
was one who made it his fole bufioc^ to 
learn a variety 9f things as long as he lived. 
This opinion Socraces refutes perfpicuouily.: 
The wifeft aiid befl of men in this imperfed): 

ftatc 

• In theRepHbUc, b^ik 6tl^ wcfind, tliat Tbcages had e^wr]r 

quality which might aiake him abandon philofophy, but was- re- 
ftrained by one flrong bridle, his weak conftitution, that msde 
tUm imat for civil offices. 
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ftatc of being, will, no doubt, be learning 
siJways fonieching every day: but then it 
would be a very abfurd inference from this 
common-place truths that to be a philofo-^ 
pher is to be perpetually ftudying fome new 
art, or trade, or fcience, and only filling one's 
head with ati incoherent jumble of know- 
ledge incelfantly to the end of life, ^fo- 
derate labour and meat are bed for the body, 
moderate ftudies and purfuits for the mind. 
A philofopher is not he who glances at every 
art without thofrough knowledge ; for fuch 
a one would be ufclefs fo long as there were; 
tradefmen in the world who would each ex- 
cel him in his particular calling: but philo- 
fophy is that fcience which makes men bet- 
ter, and difcems between good and bad. 
This fcience is intended for the ufe of civil 
Ibciety, as well as private perfons. Jufticc 
being punijhment properl'j infliSedy that is, a 
difcernment between good and bad. He who 
cannot difcern between the good and bad 
amongft mankind cannot know himfelf fee- 
ing he is a man : he who docs not know 

himfelf 
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himlelf cannot be a wife man. Hence the 
oracle it Delphos recommended the exercife 
of juftice and wifdom. That which makes \Jt$ 
undarftand when to puniih aright is juftice t 
to difSern both ourfelvcs and others is wif- 
dom ; therefore juftice and wifdom are the . 
fame. This may be extended to focieties ^ 
and princes as well as private perfons. By 
this the duties of each particular ftation are 
difcerned, &c. Philofophy therefore is pot 
a general fmattering in various fciences and ^ 
arts, but fomething vaftly different. 

THE-ffiTETUS 

IS fuppofed to be a dialogue written by 
Euclid, from Socrates's account of his , 
converfation with that youth. The charac- . 
ter of TbcsBtetus is amiable. Theodoras the 
mathematician commends his fine- genius; 
and Socrates, a little before his death, had 
foretold to Euclid, that that youth would 
fignalize himfelf when he grew up. Accord- 
ingly we find that he was an eminent mathe- 
matician for thofc times; and Euclid had 
R been 
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been jofl: taking his leave of him when he 
paflcd by Mcgara from the battle of Corinth, 
where he was much wounded, and where he 
had behaved with fignal bravery, though he 
was afili^aed with a dyfentery. Thibir re- 
fiedions on this man's worth makes Euclid's 
friend the more defirous of hearing the dia-. 
logue ; which a fervant reads. In this, as 
in all his dialogues, it is impoilible to de^ 
icribe the beauty of his fcenery. It is pro- 
pofed to enquire into the nature of know*^ 
ledge ; Theatetui calls it SenfatiM^ accord* 
ing to Protagoras's notion, who faid, That 
every thing was to every man juft what it 
apj)earcd to him. That, properly fpeaking, 
no one thing really is; but what we call 
exiflence is only a perpetual flux and mix- 
ture of generation and diflblution, &c. A* 
greeably to this alfo, whatever any ftatc 
thinks to be for its intereft, is really fo ; ho- 
Aourable and difhonourable, juft and unjufl:, 
holy and unholy^ are all arbitrary ^d de^ 
pendent upon the particular will of diiFerent 
itates^ and alter their nature whenever the 

ftatc 
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lUte alters its ojHiuon. Socrates propolis 
to refute thofe iiotkMis. But it would msdLe 
them k)fe fight rf their firft inquiry ton* 
cmiing knowled^e^ Then Socrates as it 
were happens ta fay. That the charaftcr 
of people bred up from their youth about 
courts of lawi and .in^ managing pleas and 
contentions between men, compared with 
the charader of om truly inflrudled m phi* 
lofophy, differs as much as a flave differs 
from a free man. Toilluftrate this aflcrtion 
hie draws their two charaftcrs in a very flrik* 
ing manner, to which wcmuft refer* Theo- 
dorus fays> ** If you could perfuade every 
^* one <rf what you fay, as you have done 
^* me, there would be more peace and fewer 
*^ cvfb among m«i." Socrat. •* It is impoiP* 
fiUe that evil fhould be ratirely abolifhed ; 
there is a necefEty that good fhould always 
meet with oppofrtion,cxcept among thegods: 
but evils necefiarily furround monai nature, 
and this world ; wherefore we fhould endea- 
vour to fly thither with aH fpeed. Our flight 
confiftsinrd^^ 
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and this rcfcmblance tonfifts in Knirwledge/ 
Rightcoufnefs 2Xid Holinefs. It is however 
no eafy matter to perfuadc the vulgar, that 
the reafons for which they fly from vice and 
follow virtue arc not good, viz. "To avoid 
an ill reputation and acquire a good one.'* 
That, in my opinion, is an old wife's fable. 
Le; us therefore thus aflert the truth} "God 
is not by any means unjuft, but as much as 
it is poflible to imagine, moft Juft ; andno 
one refembles God more than he who, to 
Jiis utmoft, is moft juft. Concerning this a 
man's aftivity, or his indolence and floth, 
arc truly known. The knowledge of this is 
true wifdom and virtue, and not to know it 
glaring ignorance and vice* All other ima- 
gined acutenefs is oppreffive in public go- 
vernment, and ill trades and merchandizes 
is dirty. They who are unjuft in words and 
anions, it were better not to allow them that 
they are vaftly ingenious rogues ; for they 
^c prou4 of the reproach: they imagine 
people think them no contemptible fellows. 
Hid pot tf?e bane of the earth f but of a cha-» 

raiftef 
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tz€tcY proper for iucceeding ^d making: a 
fortune iathe world/' &c.. This very accu- 
rate and curK^ius dhdc^e: is:, continued ^at 
great length after thefe reflcdions, and.ft* 
Yi^ral falfe definitions of kirowledge arc: re^ 
fot^d** \ . 

; , E U T p Y D E M U S, ^ 

THat fpphift and his brother pretended 
they, could, teach virtue, and teach it 
in a little time : but they began with quib- 
bles. Socrates takes up the difcourfe, and 
proves to the youth whom they were jsre- 
ten4ing to injftrudt, that all the external 
tickings of life are in thenjfelves neither 
good nor bad, but become fuqh according 
51s they are wifely or unwifcly ufed : and at 
the conclufion begs of the fophifts to teach 
the youth wifdom* Then the eldeft fophifl 
begins and amufes him with quirks, which 
provokes one of the by-flanders : the other 
fophifl; interpofes with new quibbles,. which 
provokes him ftill more. . Socrates takes up 

the 

* This dialogue is fuppofed to have happened inanecKatcly 
before he met with Eutbyphron, 
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the difcourTe^ becaoic they were like to fall 
<mt» The fophill; makes a curious qoibUc 
cm the nature of contradi^on, and denies 
that fach a thing is p(^ble» If I, fays h^ 
i^ieak according to the nature of the fub- 
}c€t, ani you do not^ then you .{peak about 
ibmethmg elfe ; but if we ipeak about dif- 
ferent things, how can we contradict: one 
smother. Thb was a famous argument of 
Protagoras^ who faid, ** That man was the 
ftandard of all things to himfHf/* This fo- 
phift was of the fame opinion ; and iaid^ 
That there could be no ignorance nor error* 
tffo, faid Socrates, what in the name of won- 
der do you come here to. teach ? Did not 
you two, a Ihtlc ago, profefs to teach vhtue? 
Oh! replies the fbphift, do not tell me what 
I laid perhaps a year ago ; that has nothing 
to do with my argument juft now. Socrates 
however refutes this argument, and proceeds 
to fome moral obfervations. Then the fq- 
phift begins again to quibble^ and is led into 
many abfurd and ridiculous affeftions. For 
example^ he affirmed that he knew all things 
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always^ an4 undertakes to prow chat So- 
crates did fp^ and makes out his proof by 
quibUes. That fame ciptious manner is conr 
tintied in many inftances to the end of the 
dialogue. Socrates flily obfcrves, That the 
gefierality of mankind would have more 
pleafure in being refuted by thefe forts of , 
arguments than in refuting. Then he leaves 
them. At the end of the dialogue he ob^-i 
viates an objedHon that had been made a*, 
gainft fpending one's time in thofc philofo^ 
phical difputes. It was the remark of one 
who was a fmatterer in politics and philofo- 
phy, one whom Prodicus would have called^ 
a» inhabitant (f the borders^ who lived upoa 
the confines of both^ but was intimatcl)r^ 
acquainted with neither^ aiid yet pretended 
te determine on what he did not underftand» 

PROTAGORAS. 

TK £ introdudion and icenery of xj^ 
dialogue are beautiful^ and the aiEbdied 
dignity and fokmnity of the fophift findf 
pfunted* Ftotagorsts Aiys t|ut he can teack 

vinue; 
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virtue; Socrates doubts if it can be taugjhf .^^ 
Protagoras begins with a fable, tending to 
ftew, that juftice and fobriety being politi- 
cal virtues, it was neceffary that all mankind 
ihould have fome (hare of them. He argues, 
that they are acquirable by labour and ftudy, 
othierwife there could be no punifhments; 
and obferves, that it was no more wondcr- 
iul to fee a good man have a bad fon, than 
to fee any man eminent in his art whofe fon 
was not comparable. — Socrates afks him, 
whether wifdom, temperance, juftice, forti- 
tude, holinefs, were parts of virtue, or fepa- 
rate diftincSt virtues. He fays, they are parts 
of virtue. Socrates pufties him by queftions, • 
and reduces him to difficulties, which he en- 
deavours to evade, by running out into long 
Ipeeches, which Socrates pretends that he 
cannot remember.-Th^re is a pretty digref- 
fion concemingSimonides the poet. Socrates 
vindicates his meaning, and affirms, " 7hat 
indeed it was a difficult matter for an^ one to 
Become good; but without divine affijiance it 
was impojfible for him to continue ff.^^-^Then 

the 
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the difpute returns to the former queftion 
concerning temperance^ fortitude, (iyc. whe- 
ther they were different names for the fame 
things or each of them had a peculiar fub- 
ftance and nature of its own# Thefe things 
arc inquired into, that they might deter- 
mine, firft, what was virtue ; and next, con- 
flder if it could be taught» 

H I P P I A S * 

COi^TAiNS a difpute concerning the 
charadter of Achilles and Ulyflcs, in 
which the fophift is perplexed, but the que- 
ftion is not compleatly decided^ 

CRATYLUS, 

A Long and curious dialogue concerning 
the propriety and fignification of words. 
Itcontainsmanycuriousderivations of names, 
and fliows the relation between the different 
fets of words in the Greek language, and the 
S fyftems 

* HiPPlAS was a cqnfiderable computifl, geometrician, dflro* 
nomer, pretended to be a dithyrambic and tragic poet, ^c. he 
made 'his own ring, cut and engraved his fea], wove and made 
his own clothes, plaited his own girdle, made his own fhoes, and 
had a prodigious memor/. 
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fyftems of philofophy that had preyaikd at 
different times in Greece. 

G O R G I A S 

PRoFESSfs himfelf a teacher of oratory, 
which introduces the queftion, " What 
IS oratory?" Gorgias defines it, ** The art 
of perfuafion.** But it is alked, To what 
purpofe this perfuafion fhould tend? and who 
are the moft proper perfons to perfuade on 
particular occurrences. The argument is 
brought to this point, *^ That a trtie orai^r 
never makes a bad ufe of his eloquence; or, 
that jujlice and true oratory are infeparable.^^ 

Then Polus takes up the difpute; and 
Socrates calls rhetoric a praSical /kill, in giv- 
ing pleafure and entertainment, which, he 
fays, agrees to cookery. Then he calls it a 
kind of flattery ; and that rhetoric, pookery, 
paftry,fophiftry, are all branches of the famq 
bufinefs. — He obferves, that people are im- 
pofed upon by. appearances; for an brator 
who can raife money from the ftatc, or ba- 

nifti 
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y nifh or c^ufe flay one at his pleafure, unlefs 
he does thefc things for juft reafons, is more 
unhappy than if he wanted that power. 
Hence it comes to be difputed, whether a. 
profperous wicked man may be faid to be 
happy. This is dehidd by Socrates^ who af* 
firms^ that his pafling unpunifliied is an ag- 
gravation of his raifery* In the firft place 
he proves, *^ That it is^ a greater evil to inj ure 
than to be injured." Secondly,That having 
dope cyil, it is better to be puniflaed for it, 
be^aufe juft punifhments tend to cure the 
foul of its vice. " Vice is the difeafc of the 
foul ; punifhment tends to correct and cure 
thefc mental difeafes," &c. 

C AL L I c L E s interpofes; here* If you fay 
thefe thing3 ferioufly Socrates, and if they, 
are true, our whole courfe of hfe muft be 
inverted; for we adt direftly oppofite to what 
we fhould do. But, fays Socrates, this is 
the decifion of philofophy. Callicles replies, 
your arguments are good according to legal, 
but not by natural juftice. By legal juftice 
S 2 it 



( . 
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it is more difhonourable to injure than tot)e 
injured : by natural right it is the contrary. 
Laws arc only artificial conftitutions, ^c. 
philofophy is ready to miflcad and make one 
quite ignorant of the arts and ways of life* 
A fmall notion of philofophy may do well 
enough for a yoigig man, but for an old 
man to philofophize is intolerable. Believe 
me, Socrates, you pufh the bufinefs of philo^ 
Ibphizing too far, and expofe yourfelf to the 
infults of worthlefs fellows. Take my ad- 
vice ; lay afide your difputation, ftudy the 
acutenefe of bufinefs, and quit thofe trifles 
that tend to keep you always a poor man,6*^. 
! — Callicles's notion was, that right is founds 
ed in power ; hence the poet celebrated Her- 
cules who carried off Geryon's cattle with- 
out either giving him a price or getting 
them in z prefent. — 'Again, he fays, that rer 
ftraining of our paffions was a flavery and 
meannefs of fpirit; and that low-minded 
people, who wanted fenfe and abilities to 
obtain the gratification of their appetites, 
began to praifc temperance and fobrjietyj^*^. 

and 
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and made laws about thenu Then the dif- 
pure turns upon a life of plcafure, and a life 
of tempCFancc. In the firft place it is proved, 
that fkajure and good are not fynonimous 
terms, nor pain and eviL From this it is in- 
ferred, that fome pleafures maybe good, fome 
evil* The aim of rhetoric ought to be to 
make people better. A corrupted ftate in- 
Greafing in power is like a body full of dif- 
cafes, which is the worfe the more it is fcA. 
Then he proceeds to;flicw the excelljcncy of 
temperance and jnftice, and how much more 
one ought to bo afird4 hi doing an injury than 
/ Juffcring snci — Oftony need not boaft of its 
merit for having fometimes faved mens lives, 
navigation often does thefame without boaft* 
ing. Yqu will be tranfported from ^gina 
for two Obolcn ; and your freight from E- 
gypt, or fromPontus, for yourfelf, your wife 
and family, will coft you only two Drachmae! 
the Ihipmafter, after he has performed all 
this, walks about like any other man, being 
confcious that he has bettered his paflcn^rs 
neither in body nor in ^ind^T^Pericles cor* 

rupted 
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rupted the manners of the people ; neither 
did the eloquence of Themiftocles or Cimon 
tend to improve their morak.. Harbouris, 
docks, and walls, and revenues, are trifles 
to a nation vi^ithout temperance and juflice,- 
Socrates Ihows, that it would be in vain for 
hini to engage in politics, unlefs he refolved 
to comply with the humours of the Athe- 
nians; but that was impoflible for any one 
who was devoted to truth and juftice alone.- 
A phyfician pradtifing amoilg boys, and cut- 
ing and burning them according to the rules 
of art, would have all the boys to condemn 
him : juft fo would Socrates have the Athe- 
nians. No good man will accufe me unjuftly. 
A bad man may accufe, and even prevail a- 
gainft me by injuftice; but it is better to 
fuffer undefervedly than ftain oiw^s foul with 
crimes. — ^Thefe things are not only true in 
thcmfelvcs, but they acquire great force alfo 
from the confideration of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments* — He repeats a- 
gain, attd inculcates that divine fentiment^ 
^^ /that one ought always to be more tfraid of 

doing 
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doing an injury thanjitffering one.^^ And that 
the true ufc of eloquence is to ferve the caufe 
of virtue ^^ 

10 
nr^HE rhapfpdift was charmed arid tranf- 
''^jL pot-ted when heVnng the verfes of Ho- 
mer, but not fo when thofe of amyother poet* 
He cannot expia n how this happened. So- 
crates tells him th:>r it proceeds from enthu- 
fiafm, and compares Homer to theloadftone, 
by which lo being touched, he acquired a 
kind of magnetic virtue, and touched and 
affeiSled others. True poetry, in like manners- 
proceeds from infpiration, or a fort of divine 
enthufiafm that cannot be accounted for^ 

PARMENIDES, 

A Curious and abftrufe dialogue. This 
philofopher, in his poems, had faid, 
that the vmiverfe was One^ Zeno, who was 
his difciple and attendant, had written fome- 
thing to the fame purpofe. Socrates (who 
was then a young man, ai^d Parmenides at 

that 

* It is furprifing that Cicero miftook the meaning of this- dU* 
logliM <pi hb book Di Oratore. Quindtilian has judged better. 
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that time very old) makes forae objedtioris,- 
which Parmenides commends ; and defcribcs 
to Socrates the proper method of inquiriog 
after truth. The fequel of the diategoc is an 
example of that inveftigatdry' nuSdiod. — 
There were two oppofite fedts of |ihlfofophers 
in thofe days ; the one was that pf Heracli- 
tus, Protagoras, and their difciples, who faid, 
" That every thing was in perpetual flux and 
motion ; that every thing was juft what it 
appeared to be at the prefent time, and that 
nothing was certain/' — ^Plato, in Theastetus, 
refutes Protagoras's notion, and profeflcs 
great admiration of Parmenides. He refers 
to this very dialogue, which feems to be a 
genuine and real account of thofe opinions, 
perhaps in Parmenides's words; for Socrates 
in the Theaetetus fays, he does not chufe to 
enter upon the confideration of that que- 
ftion, left he fliould miftake or mifreprefent 
Parmenides's meaning ; but elpecially as the 
fubjed was fo vaftly extenfive and impor- 
tant it would lead tftem entirely away from 
their prefent inquiry. 

Plato 
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Plato has entered a little ujx>n this qiie^ 
ftion in the Sophifta ; he aflumes alfo fome 
part of thofe principles in the Philebus, and 
clfewhdre. Plato complains iti the Sophifta^ 
that the ancient philofophers did not cxplaiil 
themfclves clearly in what they publiihcdcon^ 
ceming thi^ir opinions ; this dialogue feena3 
to be an inftliict of that obfcurity* 

THE B A N Q^U E t 

ONe would thmk Was written in rivalfhip 
of Xenophon, as feems to be hinted in 
the introdudtion. The youthful poet Agatha 
had gained the priie in tragedy for the firft 
time, and gave an entertainment to his friends 
on that occafioiii Ariftoddmils^ who told 
Philip the Phtenician cdrloerning this enter-* 
tainment, informed Apfbllodorus of it alfo) 
and he befides inquired of Socrates hirafetf 
about feveral things, fo that he could teU 
the whole ftory accurately as it happened* 

They propofe tb celebrate Love. Ph«-» 

drus begins with general encomiumsA Pau-* 

T fania* 
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iaoias obferves, that general encomiuflis were 
vague; and therefore he diftinguifhes Love 
into cefleJUai and terrefirials The one has 
90 mother hue is the daughter of Uranus, 
the other is the daughter of Jupitei and 
0)OQc» and is c^UedP^iOrLow. 

£ri:^imachu$ the phyfician compares 
the two forts of love to the diJSerent me- 
thods of phyfic; bodies that are in good 
(lealth may be indued, but fide ones vot; 
and fhows^ thsit the prijacipk of harmony, 
(poncord and love, runs throi^h thee whcio 
fyftem of nature and arts, <lrc^ 

ARciSTQi^(iANJE.a next delivers his merry 
£U)le for explaiei^g the caufe of the different 
Ipnds of lovej viz^ ^^ That at prefent we aro 
but half animals ;. that the former race had 
foqr feet and four hands, and being exceed* 
ingly ftrong they turned impious, fo that Ju-» 
piter cleaved them into two, and fent Apollo 
ta heal up the wound* Hence, according to 
\amt Lpye. iis. the one half of ourfdves feek* 

ing 
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ing after ks other Jialf : and mtitily exhorts 
peopte to be goody lead thty be cloven oncb 
more, then they would appear like pidiires 
at a fide*^view with half a face and one foot. 
Agatho gives a fine poetical encomium* So- 
crates agrees fo far with Agatho^splan, firft, 
to enquire what love is, and then what are 
its effe^. Agatho called Love a beautiM 
god: Socrates refutes this; but then he » 
Slot to be called ugly^ beh)g a mediuin kind 
of beings neither good nor bad# 

DiOTiMA the prophetefs, who taught 
Socrates, proved to him, that Love was not 
even a god^ nor yet a mortal^ but a dttmoii 
or medium between the two. Love is tht 
interpreter and carrier between gdds and men^ 
Ti^ho keeps up the commwncatiM *. 

T a Thm 

* tttdu8^«iidtherneedtoUan^nato»fiorriippQrediatiM 
SM^aitt a&y intennecyate aerial damon, ^. The plain meaiiiiif 
icems to be, that our good anions and cnir prayers are uooeptsitik^ 
In the fight of God, only when they proceed from the love of Go4 
«nd goodne&i and ^t without tfaiscfi^xifidaii of mind we oBt- 
not cxpedbleffings and fevours from the Dciqr. TtxmLfwit 
iiicaniirbctwccogodt(UMimmm 
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Then he tells that well known fable a^ 
bout the origin of Love. " When the gods 
were feaftipg.at tjic birth of Venus, Pienty 
the fon of Prudence got himfelf drunk, and 
falliqg aflcep in Jupiter's garden, Poverty ftolc 
to him, and he begot a fon upon her ; this 
fop was Love. Hence the qualities of Love 
arc of a niixt nature, participatuig of his 
fa therms and his mother's genius, ^r. This 
fpecch feems afcribed to Diotima, that the 
Ihamefuln^fs of their unnatural male-paffions 
might be more ftrongly inculcated.—rLove is 
the defire of generation and birth in beauty, 
whether of body or of mind : it rejpices and 
delights, to plant in a proper foil, but isjhocked 
4nd melancholy when it is thrown away on an 
improper foily which is always ugly in the ftght 
of every god. The defire of procreation ia 
anipaals is an impulfe of the foul after im* 
mortality : fo is it in works of genius and 
and public fpirit; thus Homer, Lycurgus, 
Solon, ^c. Beauty in bodies is one motive 
to love, but that love fhould not be confined, 
\i\\\ pajm and <;ool, confidering that beauty 
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Is one uniform thing, and the fame iti flU^ 
But far fupcrior to this is the love of tlte 
mind, and of knowledge and .generous cm^ 
ploymfcms. Thu$,graduail/proceeding,ff30iri 
at. lad beholds the real fclf-cxiftent divine 
beauty: not contaminated with the trifles of 
'mortality, luch a one produces real virtues 
in his life, and becomes a friend to Oof^ 
itnd if any man. can be immortal it ish<s»*^ 
Upon this.Alcibiades comes in drunk, ian4 
iays a thoufand fine things in praife of Sot 
crates* Ariftophanes^ Agatho and Socratd 
continue drinking all night. Socrates wa* 
proving that a comic writer could alfo be 4 
tragic one, and the contrary. The other 
two went to bed in the morning, and So^ 
icratcs went about his ordinary bufinefi. -^^ 

,r 

, :« •■* 

P H -E D R U S. 

LYsiAS the oratbr had written a dlSB^ 
I tation to perfuade a beautiful yoiiH^ 
pcrfon, that favours ought to be granted ra*» 
ther to one who did not love than to a lovcfri 
Socrates was very defirous to hear this diP 

courfe. 
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Itdurie, and they went away together tmt Cff 
^iktas^znd fatdown to readit under a fpread- 
iog plane-tree! oa the blanks df the nijrflus, 
fccfide a purling fpring* The v^hoieicenety 
is charming; and In that romantic facrtd 
f;roye» as one may fay^ he &eros to catch the 
inipiration of the Mufc& Fhiedrus reads the 
fpeodu Socrates b^ins to criuciiei and 
fKfers the writings of Sappho t^ ieauty 
■nd Anacreon the ^lofopher^ as he ironical 
fy calls them. Even I myielf^ faid he^ feel 
my bread: quite full of things not inferior 
CO thefe ; which furely I; had fnom others 
though I have foigot from whonu— -Then 
|n %n ironical poetical itrain he imitates the 
^)eech and arguments of Lyfias, and proves 
that no lover ought to be gratified in his 
bafe defires; and (hews the difmal confe- 
quences of vicious love* Having finiflied, 
he was about to crofs thelUyiTus and return^ 
but he faid his ufual fignal checked him ; he 
imagined that he heard a voice from the 
groves that would not fuffer him to depart 
tiUbehadexpiated hiscrime^ by theimperfo^ 

and 
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tnd illiberal account which he bad ^ve^toC 
love.— Therefore he ierioaily begins. awhK 
to celebrate virtuous and heavenly lowik 
a fnUime poetical allegory, intknatiog^ tbafc 
the foul is immortal^ bemg indued \^l|Eli 
a felf-moving power : it has two innipelHii^ 
principles, a general defire of hai^efi.oo»i 
neded with the love of virtue, honoortaA 
knowledge;; the other is ^ natural ap^etufe 
forpleafiircii Thefearethetwahoriesyokal 
in th£ chariot of the fout^ reaibn is the cluf 
rioteer, <iyc. heaven is the prize for which 
they run, ^c. If wifdom^ goodnels, and 
other amiable qualities that reign in heajKen 
could appear under any corporeal image per* 
. 4:eptible to our fenfes, they would excite un* 
bounded love. At prefcnt beauty is the only 
thing of which we can difcover the io^afv 
by the acmeft of our fenfes the eye. Heofic^ 
it excites great love in the §ovt who rememr 
bers any thing of that beauty which it be-^ 
hdd in heaven in its pre-«ciftent ftate,<W#( 
Happy they who can love in a manner cooh 
iUlenc. withi virtue^ and to whxua love bet 

comes 
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Somes an 'incitement to generous and tibbtd 
aAiXMisi* after death their fouls lihall fly to 
rile -celeftial regions: but they^rwho give 
themiielves up to vice and fenftial enjoyments 
^fiiall'fihk down below the earth, and watader 
^bugh the pit of darkncfs- aiid corifufion 
for nine th,oufand years. — After this he pro-- 
oeeds':to criticife on Lyfias, whofe intrbduc- 
^ob'be compares to the infipid verfes on 
Midas^s tomb, that had neither head nor 
taU, atfd are literally thus j 

A brazen virgin I, and on Midas^ tomb I lie, 
While water runs arid wood doth grow 
Remaining here on this lamented grave^ 
i^'hat Midas here doth lie 
I let the pafTengers know. 

Then he proceeds to make curious obferva- 
tlofts bn oratory, as a fequel and comple- 
tion of what had been difputed in the Gor-^ 
^as concerning true eloquence, and gives 
the charafter of feveral eminent writers on 
that fubjedt. The whole is concluded with 
a prayer to the gods for internal beauty, and 

for 
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for fo great a quantity of riches as noa6 
but a philofopher could carry away. 

H I P P I A S, 

WHoM we have feen before, was now 
come to Athens again. He prefers 
the fophifts of his time to the ancients, be- 
caufe the ancients did not underftand the 
art of making money. He himfelf made a 
great deal wherever he went except at Lace- 
demon ; but the Lacedemonians would give 
him nothing. Socrates afks him what beau- 
ty is. The fophift gives many definitions 
which are found to be infufficient. Socrates 
concludes, that they had fomehow verified 
the common proverb, ** Beautiful things 
are difficult. '* 

P H I L E B U S. 

WHETHER wifdom or pleafure was the 
chief good, or whether the chief good 
was fomething different from both. This in- 
quiry includes that difpute, t)iz. in what re- 
fpc(fl all things ZTQone, and one is all things, 
which is introduced for fliewing that there 
U is 



r 
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is a difference in the kinds oTpleafure.— 
Philebus aflerted, that pleafure, mirth and 
joy were the beft of all human pofTeflions. 
Socrates aflerted, that wifdom, temperance, 
prudence, art, were fuperior to thefe; but 
that a mixture of the two was beft of all. — 
That motion which afFedls the foul and body 
is czWcd Senfation. When thefe motions which 
the Soul has had in conjunftion with the 
body are refumed afterward by the foul alone, 
this is called Memory. — ^As there are true 
and falfe opinions^ fo there muft be true and 
falfe pleafures. — ^The ftrongeft pleafures 'and 
pains are felt in the greateft agitation of the 
mind, <^c. Having obferved that the chief 
happinefs in this life is of a mixed kind; the 
next ftep is to take care that this mixture be 
of a proper fort^ 6"^. — ^The whole dialogue 
is accurate, and gives a curious analyfis of 
the paflions, and feems to deferve to be called 
>a[pecimen of demonjlration in morals. v 

M E N O N 

THe Theflalian having been Gorgias^s 
fcholar, began boldly to enquire of 

Socrates^ 
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Socrates if virtue could be taught. Socrates 
defires him firft to tell what virtue is,whichhe 
confidently undertakes ; but his anfwers are 
found to be infufficient. Then he turns angry, 
and compares Socrates to theTorpedo, which 
benumbs every one who comes near it. Why 
fhould you enquire after virtue, faid he, fee- 
ing you profefs you do not know what it is ? 
for you will not know when you have found 
it. In anfwer to this, Socrates complains of 
thofe quibbles that favour idlenefs and dif- 
courage inquiry, and fuppofes that Learning 
is only a recollev5lion of former knowledge 
in the foul ; and illuftrates it by the anfwers 
of Menon^s boy about the length of the fide 
of a fquare that would be double of a gtven 
fquare. It is worth while to remark, that 
Socrates tells Menoii, that he did not even 
attempt to govern himfelfthat he might be free. 
Anytus alfo is a fpeaker in the dialogue, and 
appears much in character, and quarrels with 
Socrates very unjuftly. We find thatMenon 
was Any tus's guell ; alfo that he was a friend 
^nd ally to the king of Perfia. Thefe deli- 
U a cate 
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cate hints that are here given of Menon'3 
temper and connexions appear quite agrce-» 
able to his charadher and adtions, as they are 
defcribed by Xenophon* If fomc people had 
pbfcrved thefe things^ they would not fa 
rafhly have affirmed that Xenophon has 
blackened Menon^s character out of envy to 
Plato. — ^As the difcourfe proceeds, Menon 
ftill infifts upon their inquiring whether vir- 
tue could be taught, without previoufly de- 
termining what virtue is. The arguments 
prove that it could not. — ^To illuftrate this 
hypothetical method of inquiry, a geometri- 
cal problem is mentioned, viz. to infcribe a 
given triangular fpace in a given circle, with* 
out regarding the limitation of the pro- 
blem ^. -Thefe and the like injlances Jloow what 
a conftderallc progrefs was made in geometry 
before Euclid^ s time. 

The First ALCIBIADES. 

THi s dialogue may afford excellent in- 
ftruftions to thofe who are ambitious 
of engaging in affairs of ftate, and fhows 

how 

* The meaning of this pafTage is not fufficientJy clear. 
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Jiow neceffary it is that they be well accom-i; 
pliflied for the undertaking. Alcibiades was 
a young man of the fincit perfon, the beft 
connedions^ and greated natural abilities,, 
m Athene. Socrates convinces him^ thai 
though he fhould prevail againfl: his rivals 
in Athens who were as ill educated as hini- 
felf, yet he had more formidable rivals to 
encounter in war and politics, namely, thci 
Lacedemonian king^ and thekingof Perfia,. 
who were incomparably richer, more powcn^ 
ful, and better educated than Alcibiadcs* 
Socrates therefore ftrongly inculcates this 
maxim upon him. Know tlrjfelf. But be- 
caufe no one is able truly to know bimfelf 
who has no juft idea of human nature, and 
becaufe they who are influenced by the 
ftrong prejiAdices.of ambition are perhaps the 
rcadieft of all men to judge by an erroneous 
ftandard, it is here (hown, ** That the foul 
is properly the man, an4 not the body." 
*^ And what is moft divine in the foul, not 
what is inferior." And, *' Th^ the foul is 
moft divine when it bears the neareft refem- 

blance 
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blancc toGop.'* — As the fame things are for 
the public that are for private advantage j and 
as the procuring ofjujiice and wifdom are mojl 
far a private matfs inter ejl^ fo to improve the 
ftate in theje virtues is more for its advantage 
than to enlarge its dominions. 

The Second ALCIBIADES 

SHows the folly and vanity of peopIe!s 
ordinary wifhes and prayers j and, in 
particular, feems intended to corredl an error 
which the generality of men in all ages have 
been liable to, namely, to place religion in 
external and expenfive forms of devotion, 
and not in the invirard redlitude and purity 
of the heart and life. — ^That was a noble 
prayer of the poetl. King Jove, give us ivhat 
is good whether ive pray for it -or not, and 
though we prarj for what is evil command it 
far away. Rafh prayers proceed from ig- 
norance ; prudence is the knowledge of what 
we fhould fay or do. — ^The knowledge of a 
great many fciences is ufclefs or even hurtful 
without the knowledge of that which is heft. 

Thus 
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Thus it is a misfortune to an orator that he 
can plead, if he knows not what is good for 
the (late. Thus the moft divine and wifeft 
of poets Homer, fays oenigmatically of Mar- 
gites, " That he knew many things, but it 
was evil for him that he knew them :" viz. be- 
caufe he was a bad man.-The public prayers 
of the Lacedemonians refembled the above 
mentioned prayer of the poet ; and the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon declared, that thefe pray- 
ers were more acceptable than the coftly fa- 
crifices of Athens.— ^y^/2^ indeed it would be 
a fad matter if the go4s had more regard tofa- 
crifices and gifts than to the foiA^ whether or 
not it ivasjuft and holy. Any Jlate or private 
perfonj after committing a great deal ofiuichdr 
nefs againjl both God and man, may eajily pay 
an annual tribute of prefents and cofily faerie 
fees; but the godsj having ?io inclination to take 
bribes, defpife all thefe things, &c. 
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C H A R M IDES 

Eg I N s with mentioning Socrates*s long 
abfence> and his return to Athens after 

tha 
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the famous battle of Potidxa. Then there 
is an account of a moft beautiful youth, 
who excelled alfo in temperance, modefty, 
and a fine genius. Socrates a(ks him what 
temperance is. Charmides gives feveral de- 
finitions which are infufiicient. Critias, who 
was. the boy's tutor and relation, takes up 
the difcourfe, and the inquiry is carried on 
with great fubtlety of diftindlion, but the 
queftion is not refolved. — Critias recom- 
mends to his pupil tp become Socratcs's 
fcholar, and he readily agrees to it. This 
Charmides was a near relation of Plato^s. 
We have foihe account of him in the The- 
ages: he afterwards met with a misfortune 
for not yielding to Socratcs's advice. 

LACHES. 

NIciAS and Laches, men of eminent 
charadter in Athens, are confulted a- 
bout the education of two boys, and hav- 
ing differed in their opinions they rcfclve to 
aflc Socrates ; who obferves what an impor- 
tant thing education is, and how neceffary 

• • • 

It 
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It is that they who undertake to advife con- 
cerning it, and who pretend to teach, Be 
themfelves duly qualified for the office; and 
therefore afks Nicias and Laches how they 
came to know what was the prbper plan of 
ieducation* In return to this Nicias tells hi§ 
friend, that When one inters into converfa- 
tion with Socrates, though they begin upoil 
any other fuBjeft, yet Socrates rievef gives 
over till he Ifcad thfe perfoii by the train of 
his difcourfe, fo that he is obliged to give 
an account of himfelf, viz. in what manner 
he lives at prefent, and how he has behaved, 
through his paft life. When once he is got 
into this train, Socrates does not part with 
him until hfe has examined thefe things iri 
an elegant and diftindt manner. But; fays 
Nicias, ** I am acquainted with Socrates^ 
** and know that one mud meet with thefe 
*• things from him, and am fenfible that I 
** myfelf fhall dd fo : yet I hivfe joy in the 
*^ man's cornpany, and do not think therd 
** is any harm in being put in mind if wd 
** have done or are doing any thing that 



(( 
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" is wrong. On the contrary, he who fob- 
^* niits to thefe things becomes more cau- 
^* tious in his future life, and adts agree* 
ably to Solon*s maxim, being willing and 
deftrous to learn fo long as he lives^ not ima- 
gining that old age when it comes brings 
^* wifdom always along with it*** — Here 
feems to be the genuine meaning of Solon^s 
maxim, and a fentiment worthy of the ami- 
able charafter of Nicias: to which Laches 
replies, I alfo am defirous to learn while I 
am growing old, let Solon grant me one cir- 
cumftance only, viz. that the teacher be a 
good man, left I fhould appear to be a dull 
fcholar while I learn with difguft, — Laches 
takes occafion to inform Socrates, that he 
had a good opinion of him, on account of 
his behaviour when they were together in 
battle. In the fequel of the dialogue they in- 
quire what fortitude is, and feveral imperfefl: 
definitions are refuted, but the queftion is 
not fully determined. Befide the general 
inquiry concerning fortitude, this dialogue 
alfo feems to point out an important leffon 

to 
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to parents, namely, that they Ihould alfc 
themfelves whether or not they arc proper 
judges of the plan of educaqion for their 
children. 

LYSIS 

WAs a beautiful boy, the eldeft fon of 
one of the richeft and mod illuftrious 
families of Athens.-Socrates afkshim,Don*t , 
your parents love you, and wifh you to be 
as happy as poffible ? Yes. Well then, they 
furely indulge you in all your defires, and let 
you do whatever you have a mind ? No in- 
deed, that they do not. What if you fhould 
take the fancy to drive one of your father's 
chariots, would they hinder you? Yes, furely. 
Do not they at leaft fufFer you to drive any 
of his mules in the cart, and whip them at 
your pleafure ? By no means. But they fure- 
ly allow you to condudt and dilpofe of your- 
felf at your own pleafure ? How could that 
be ? faid Lyfis. What ! does any one govern 
you? Yes, the pedagogue. And what docs 
he with you ? Why, he conduds me to the 
fchools. And do the fchool-maftcrs rule 
X 2 you 
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you too ? By all means. Really, my boy^ 
you have many m^ftefj : but I fuppofe when 
you get hpme befide your mother, Ihe will 
be ready to let you have your will,.fin<J you 
may do what ypu plpafe with her wooU, or 
ihe loom when Ihe is weaving, pr ;hc ftiuttle, 
or any other infl^uments of her induflry. 
In^leed fhe is fo far from it, that I would be 
foundly beaten if I touched them. — Itfeemed 
ivorth while to give a Jhortjketch of this as a 
fpecimen of ancient manners. — -In the f^quel of 
the dialogue Socrates inquires into thp caufe 
of friendihip,--^ur inftrudtors the poets 
have faid not amifs, *^ That a likenefs of 
charaaer produces friendfhip, under the in- 
^uence and dire^iop of the deity.'* But we 
piuft not underftand this ^s if bad men could 
have friendfhips, for bad nien have no fixed 
pharadler by which they cjan be faid to re- 
femble ^ny thing.— Then |ie mentions a 
difficulty, thaf even inerit and virtue may 
pot be the fourc? of friendfhip, becaufe q. 
good man is compleat in himfelf, and has no 
peed pf outward things to his happinels; 

' * ^ ' and 
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find there is often envy and difference among 
men upon the very accptn^t of merit of the 
fame kindt Thus Hefiod fays. Bards bate 
hards^ and heggau envy ^^^^^r/*— irThis hqw^ 
ever leads them to agree, tl^at the great Orif 
gin of friendihip is one general friend, the 
author of all things that are amiable, and of 
whom all amiable and defirable objcfts are 
only a faint reprefipntafipn. 

HIPPARCHUS. 

IT is here proved that the love of gala is 
not an evil in its own nature : but the 
important queftion is to know wherein ottr 
real intereft confifts. It is worth obferv- 
ing from this dialogue, that the proportion 
of gold to filver at that time in Athens was 
twelve to one *. 

MENEXENUS. 

PLato, who in all his compofitions ap 
pears to have had the intereft and pro* 
fperity of Athens always at heart, compofed 

this 

* Which IS near the rate it was at in Eiaropc about a tuuuk^d 
jrears ago. 
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ihis Ipcech is a fimeral oration upon thoft 
who had faH«i in the fervice of thcif coon** 
try; aft» the model of Pericles's famous one 
In commemomi^n of thofe who had fallen 
!ft the firft yeai* of the Peiopotnefian war.— . 
This fpeech cclebtatfis the Athenianis for their 
generous public Ipirit, which prompted them 
dn all occafiohs, from the ^arlieft records of 
time, to venture their liv^s-and fortunes glo* 
rioufly for the liberties of their country, and 
the liberties of Greece. Of thefe he gives a 
cliftindl account. He fliows the fad confe- 
quences of civil diflentions, and that had it 
not been for thefe^ the Athenians had been in-> 
vincible by all the world. — »There was a libe- 
ral and judicious provifion made at Athens 
for the children or parents of thofe who had 
loft their lives in the fervice of the ftate. 
The boys were educated at the public ex- 
pence, and appeared at thofe funeral orations 
in arms given them by the city. Thefe he 
exhorts to imitate the virtue and bravery of 
their anceftors; and comforts the old people 
who were, to be maintained by the ftate. 

THE 
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THE SOP ni S T. : 

BY an appointment, after the dialogua 
withThe^tetus, Socratci and his friends 
meet again next day, and TbepdcwtR brin^ 
along with Jiipira ftranger, a,n lemincnt philo* 
fopher and.difciple of Parmepidcs.— It is 
propofed to enquire what kind of an animaj 
the Sophift is, and his charadcr is invefti- 
gated by a long indudlion fa^l of fubdfvifiona 
and,diftind:ions, which it will be difficult to 
follow. ^Tis difficult alfo to find words ca» 
pable of exprcffing the various names that 
are fo eafily coined in the copious and 
flexible Greek. — ^Tis agreed that the Sophift 
is poflefTed of art. Arts are twofold, Efec^ 
live, as agriculture, 6"^. yicquifitivCy zshnnt^ 
ing, fifhing, 6"^. What do you call that fort 
of hunter who purfues the footed tcrreftrial 
game, the tame or wild animal man, to de^ 
coy money from him ? The Sophift. — ^Who 
is that mercantile animal who trafficks fronx 
city to city, making fale of learning, lan- 
guage, and virtue? TheSophift* Thirdly^c 
is a retailer well verfed in the arts of the. 

market. 
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market. Fourtlily, A vender of his own opi- 
nions inftead of learning. Fifthly, He is 
of the contradiifting kind, and of that fort 
who jnakc profit by their difputes.— Sec 
what a variable inimal he is ; it will require 
both our hands to catch him. — ^The dia- 
critic or fecretivc art is twofold, either that 
which feparates the bad from good, or the 
good from bad ; this laft kind is called Puri- 
ficatiofiy of which there are two forts, one for 
the body and one for the mind. The body is 
fubjeft to two evils, difeafes apd deformity i 
for difeafes, phyfic; and for deformity, the 
gymnaftic art. The impurities and deformi- 
ties of the mind are vice and ignorance.-For 
ihfblence, injuflice and cowardice, punifhment 
is proper ; and for ignorance, inflrudtion.-In- 
ftruftion is either by advice like a father, or in 
a more fevere way when the perfon is felf-con- 
ceited,by refuting his abfurdicies, and making 
him condemn himfclf. Thus having purified 
his mind from pride and falfe opinions, he be- 
comes more modefl and willing to hearken 
to truths — ^Pray, do not the difputcs of the 

Sophifl. 
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Sophift rcfemblc this method ? Yes, and a 
Vsrolf rcfembles a dbg J but we fhould beward 
of trufting to likenefs. We mdy fdppofc thd 
Sophift hirafelf at a lofs how to efcapc from 
our refeafehes. We may remembcf the five 
forms in which he alJ-cady Appeared to uS* 
The fixth chirafter is doubtful : however^ 
let us fuppofe him i purifier of the (bill from 
thofe opinions that obftrudt truth.— The 
l^ophifts contradia concerning divine and 
invifible things, concerning the heavens and 
the works of natUt-e, crtncdrriing all laws 
And political conftitutions, and all arts ; and 
they profefs to teach others to do the fame i 
and becaufe they contradid evfery things they 
feeni to their fchokfs to know every thing. 
The knowledge of the Sophift therefore ii 
not real, but of the fantaftic kindj deceiv-* 
ing youth with falfe inlages of things, held 
lip to them at a diftance, inftdad df reality* 
Therefore, feventhly, the Sophift is of the 
imitative wonder-working kind*-^Thcfe like^ 
nefles that depend not upon real fymnietry 
find proportion, but on the appearance of ir^ 
Y may 
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may be called Pbantajins^ like the upper 
parts of a large pid:ure, which painters are 
obliged to reprefent fmaller, becaufe they 
are fuppofcd to be feen farther off. That 
art which prefcnts phantafms ioftead of 
real likeneffes may be called Phantajlic.-^ 
But here a difficulty occurs, and has occur- 
red in former times. It is objcdted, there 
can be no fuph thing as a falfehood ; for a 
lie is the thing that is not^ and one can neither 
fay or think ivhat is not. — ^After fome quib- 
bles concerning non-entit)^ it is Ihown, that 
we can neither exprefs ourfelves, nor form 
any thought about it confidered ftridly by 
itfelf : yet even in thefe words we juft now 
fpeak of it fomehow as being one^ and as 
exijient. — In thefe obfcurities the Sophift 
has cunningly involved himfelf. If youftiould 
fay, " The Sophift is a fqrmer of fpaJlres,^* 
he will afk, what fort of things are thefe ? 
Images, fuch as are formed in water, and by 
fpeadums. But the Sophift will laugh at this, 
pretending he does not know what water is, 
or looking-glafles, nor even what fight is, — 

Then 
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Then he mentions other evafions of the So- 
phift. In order therefore to obviate thefe, 
he proceeds to criticize the notions of Par- 
menides, and Ihows in what fenfe non-entity 
may fometimes be faid to exift, and entity 
not to exift. He regrets that the ancient 
t)hilofophcrs did not explain themfelves fuf- 
ficiently, and feemed carelefe whether they 
were underftood or not. — In attempting to 
define exiftence, as miidh^difficuky occurs as 
in defining non-exiftence ; and we get no 
fatisfaftory anfwer either from thofe who 
fay the univerfe is compofed of two prin- 
ciples, a mixture of heat and cold^ or thofe 
who fay the univerfe is one. There are others 
again who affirm, " That nothing exifts but 
earth and ftones, and matter, fuch as they 
feel with their handis.'* There are others 
<again who fay, •* That intelligible and in- 
corporeal eflences conftitute the only true 
exiftence;*' " that bodies are only a conti- 
nued change of generation inftead of exift- 
ence.*' — Materialifts muft allow, there is 
juftice and wifdom in the world, and a mmd 
Y 2 in 
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in which thefe exift, and yet they cannot 
fty th&t thefe have apy body, 6*^. Thofc 
who maintain intellecflQal fpeciefes affinpL, 
that through. ;he body and by our fenfes w^ 
participate , of ^;j;^/i/iw, through our foid 
and reafpij w^ exifi. TJie }aft is uniform and 
always the famp, the &rfk jtlways changing*- 
Put will we fay th^t motiop, life, and foul, 
andwifdpm,are not conneftedwithexiftencc? 
pr will we f?.y ^hatijiind, and life, and foul, 
remain for ever ipimoveable? We are not 
therefore to confent with thofe who fay, the 
univerfc is one, or many intelleftual princir 
ple5 all fixed and immoveable : nor allow of 
thofe who fay, *^ All thatexiftsisin perpetual 
motion :" peither motion nor reft are exift- 
ence, tl^oijgh both motion and reft exift. 
Exiftence, according to its own nature, nei- 
ther ftands nor is moved.— He pext fhows, 
;hat there are fome qualities that can meet 
in the fame fubjeft, ^ind fome not.-— He \s 
obliged to prove jhis; becaufe there a^e 
fome young people, fays he, and fome ol4 
pUf s too, vvho have been late of applying |;o 

learning. 
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Jearning, who think themfclves wondrous 
ivife when they deny this ; fo that you c?ui 
fay, a man is a man, ^nd goQd is good^ but^ 
according to them, you cannot fay, a good 
man, and the like. — He who can difUnguilh 
things into their different kinds, and difcem 
Jiow far they comnaunicate with one ano- 
ther, and wherein they are different, is a true 
philofopher. — ^But we were feeking for the 
Sophift.— The philofopher adheres to reali- 
ses, and is not eafily known by the vulgar, 
becaufe he is furrounded, as it were, with 
too ftrong a light, which weak cy^ arc not 
able to bear: but the Sophift is not eafily 
feen, becaufe he flies ^way into th? pbfcurc 
regions of non-entity.-^T{iei^ he considers 
exiftence, motion, reft, identity, diverfity, 
^nd Jiow far they participate with one ano- 
ther. — ^Thefe things are applied with great 
fubtlety to anfwer that objection of the So- 
phifls, that there could^be no fuch thing as 
a lie or falfe reprefentation. — ^He next cxf- 
mines language, opinion, and fancy, viz. 
what communication they have with non- 
entity. 
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entity, and thus if poffible catch the Sophift 
fctt his own net.-^Having finifhed this, he 
concludies, ^^ It is pow proved that there 
4« may be falfe fpeech and opinions, and 
^* fallc imitations of realities, and an art 
^^ of deceiving founded on thefe/^ — ^He de- 
termines the Sophift to be of two kinds, 
cither he who in long counterfeit (peeches 
decoys and impofes on the public, or he who 
in private converfation and fhort ipeechcs 
makes a man contradidl himfelf. — Upon the 
ivhole, he fums up his charadter to be of the 
contradiffion-working^ counterfeiting forty of 
the opinionative^ imitative, fantajiic kind; and 
from the broodings of his own imagination^ 
mixing not a divine, but a human wonder^ 
^working portion of art in his difcourfes^ Of 
this family and blood we may iay that the 
Sophift is fprung. 

THE S T A T E S M A N. 

HAVING defcribed the Sophift, he pro- 
pofcs to defcribe the Statefman. This 
dialogue feems to be an introdudlion to his 

books 
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books of a republic. He divides all knovr- 
ledge into praftical and fpcculative. To Ipc- 
culative knowledge belongs the imperative 
ox ruling'charoBer. The political art is con* 
fined to- one fort of herding animals, Man^ 
and thofe who govern men ; and is one branch 
of the general herd-feeding charadter. — ^To 
illuftrate this he tells a curious old faWe con- 
cerning the primitive ftate of the world, how 
that formerly the fun and (lars rofe where 
they now fet, and that God (giving tefti* 
mony to Atreus) changed thefe motions to 
their prefent ftate. There were fcattered 
fragments of this fable among the Greeks, 
he fays, but no body had told the whole 
ftory before, nor the connection of its caufes. 
" Sometimes God himfelf condudls this uxii- 
verfe, and governs its revolutions; fometimcs 
he remits, when the periodic motions have 
run that time which is proper for the fyftem. 
Then again the machine revolves in an pp 
pofite diredlion, having life and underftand- 
ing from him who made it at the beginning. 
The revolution in a contrary direction is im- 
planted 
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planted by a natural ncceflity ; for to cott-* 
tinoe always the fame, and in the fame man-» 
ner, is a property only of the divineft things; 
of all. Material nature is not of this rank. 
What we call the heaveiis Itid this world 
has received many bldfling;s from ifs Author j 
but partaking of body, it was impoflible that 
it fhould not alfo partake of change. Nevcr^ 
thelefs it is carried as milch as poffible Iti the 
fame manner and circumftances, and with one 
impetus f wherefore it has got a circulation, 
being the finalleft poffible variation of its 
movement. It is not poffible for any thing to 
move itfelf for ever, excepting theConduftor 
of all things that are moved. Neither is it 
lawful for us to fay, that this principle fome- 
times moves things one way, and fometimes 
another. From all which it appears, that 
neither does this world always revolve of 
itfelf, nor that it is moved by God in dif- 
ferent and oppofite revolutions, nor yet that 
two gods of jarring fentiments move it; but 
that fometimes it is condufted by d divine 
caufe^ enjoying life, and receiving immorta^ 

lity 
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lity from its Creator. And again, v^hen it 
is allowed to go by itfelf, being for a rim6 let 
loofe, it continues revolving dgain for many 
inyriads of circDlations, b6*ing the greateft 
df all machines, the bed balanced, and mov- 
ing upon the fined a;cle, 6*«r. G6d himfelf 
governed the firft tirculations, iriftead of 

vwhich this world i^ now divided ^nion^ 
tutelar deitie?. Inferior divine beings ruled 

' the tribes of animals iii thofe timds, fo that 
there vris nothing fierce among them; nof 
any mutual devouring ; there were nb warS 
In thofe days, nor any feditibn known/* S'C. 
Thefe things, fays he, are thus defcribed in 
fable, to give a more juft view of the herc^ 

feeding quality wlien applied to the cafe of 
mankind.-Whdever is properly accomplifhed 
for thefe jiufpofeS, we call him a true politic 
cian, br one of princely qudlities, ivliethcf 
the ftate is great of fmall, or whether the 
government is regal, or of whatever other 
form. The government of orie when with- 
out confent of the fubjedt is called tyram^i 
when with confent regaL-^Then he dfefcribes 
Z the 
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the parts of which his ftatc is to be com* 
pounded, and compares them to the difFe-^ 
rent kinds of wool! which a Ikilful manufac- 
turer prepares, and fprts, and weaves into 
different kinds of cloth, ^r.— Of govern- 
ment there are three original kinds, that of 
Qfie, that of the nobility^ that (f the people. 
Out of thefe again five forms are named, 
viz. royalty and tyranny/ an arijlocracy and 
oligarchy; but a well or ill governed demo^ 
eracy has not two names. — ^If the governors 
were wife and good, it were better that they 
ruled by no laws, A good prince is capable 
of doing more good when he is not reftrain- 
cd by ftatutes. Laws are general uniform 
rules,' but the ftate of human affairs and 
their circumftances are forever fludluating. 
Even where there are certain eftabliflied 
laws, they ought to be varied according as 
times and circumftances change. There arc 
fome things in which the laws ought not 
to interpofe and prefcribe rules that are al^ 
ways to be obferved ; fuch as medicine, na- 
vigiation, 6^. for that would diftrefs human 

Ufc. 
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life.— vBccaufeno perfon is born naturally en- 
dued with regal qualities, (as it happens a* 
mong the bees,) people therefore are obliged 
to make laws for government, following, as 
much as poffible, the plan of a well regulated 

'ftate.— Should we wonder then that any 
ftate meets with misfortunes confidering thd 
neceffary imperfcdlion of its laws? Should 
We not rather wonder how fome ftates have 
ftood fo very long? Many ftates indeed^ like 
Jhips^ have perijhed^ and will yet perijh through 
the ivorthlefsnefs of their failors and their pi- 
lots ^ who imagine them/elves very knowingwhile 
they are immenfly ignorant of the fcience ofpo^ 

> lities. — A monarchy limited by laws is the 
"beft of the fix forms \ but unlimited, it is 
the worft, and very hard on the fubjedl:,— 
Ariftocracy is of a medium kind.-— A demo- 

/ cracy is always a weak conftitution ; it is 
able to-ndo neither great good nor evil, be- 
caufe the power is fcattered into fo many 
hands. Hence of all lawful governments it 
is the worft ; and when lawlefs it is the beft 
of ill governments. When people arc dif» 
Z a pofcd 
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pofed to be turbulent and mifchievous^ ^, 
Jawlefs commonwealth is the beft for them 
to live in ; and it is the worft for thofc 
yvho are modeft aij^ foJ^er.-r-A fober mai| 
will live happieft of all under a legal mo- 
narchy, excepting under the feyenth forn^ 
of government, (which he does not explain, 
probably it is a mixture of the three forms.) 
He calls thein who have power in thofe law-- 
lels de'mocratical ftates, only a fet of leader j 
in /edition, ^^Jervile imitators, juglers, and of 
y all fophijis the gf'ojfejl fophtjiers on earth.^ 
The true political char^dter is infinitely dir 
flant from thefe.— ^Military fkill, jurifpru-r 
^ence, and eloquence are fubfervient only tq 
frue political knowledge, which regulates 
and directs their ufc, and corrpdh the natur 
ral failings of the various charafters of man- 
kind, by proper plans of education, and corn-? 
bines thofe characters together for the public 
good by the affinities of marriages and other 
. civil bonds. 

Th » 
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The republic 

Eg I N s in the moft fimple and eafy man- 



ner, though it is known to have cofl 
much painS| having been altered twenty fer 
yeral ways.—** I went down yefterday to 
f * the Pirasum with Glaucon, Arifto^s fon, 
f ^ to pray to the goddefs, ^nd fee how they 
" W0UI4 conduft the feftival, it being the 
** firft time of their perfornjance^ The pro^ 
M ceflion of our countrymen was beautifully 
^f neither was that of the Tljracians lels 
** decpnt and fplendid* Having faid our 
f^ prayers and fpen the proceffion, we were 
** returning home, when Polemarchus, ob- 
f* ferving us at a diftance, bid his fervant 
^* run, and defire us to wait for him.'*^^.— * 
Socrates is at laft perfuaded to return with 
Polemarchus to his father^s houfe, where 
they find the good old man crowned with 
flowers on account of thq holiday, and fit-^ 
ring among his friends. His character is a 
fine example of that chearfulnefs and good 
pature which is tl^e cojnmpa ^{t^ndant of a 

virtuous 
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virtuous old age ; and there are fome who 
can refledt with pleafure that they have 
known inftances of this kind. The Inquiry 
foon begins concerning juJUce^ which is firft 
defined to be, " to give every one his due*** 
Socrates Ihows the imperfedion of this de- 
finition. ThenThrafymachus breaks in upon 
the difcourfe, and calls juftice ** that which 
is for the intereft of the fuperior ;** and adds, 
that the greateft injuftice is produdlive of 
the greateft happinefs, fuch as in the cafe of 
perfect tyranny.— In order to refute this, 
Socrates fliows, that magiftracy was not ap- 
pointed for the fake of the rukrj, but of the 
fubjedt ; and that to fuppofc a focicty per^ 
feiftly unjuft was impoffible and abfurd. [ AU 
art aims at the advantage of that of which it 
is the art. The Jhepherd-art hath no other 
aim but the good of the fheep. Every go^ 
vernment, in as far as it is government^ con- 
fiders always what is beft for the fubjedt.— 
If there was a city of good men, the con- 
teft would be, whojhmld not govern^ as it is 
npw, who Jhdl govern. Even a fociety of 

thieves 
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thieves and robbers muft obferve juftice a- 
mong themfelves, or they could not poffibly 
fubfift, &c. Such alfo is the malignant in- 
fluence of injuftice, that where it is in any 
individual^ it ftill retains its proper nature, 
and produces the fame effedt as in comma* 
nities, rendering a man unfit for a(3:ion whilfl 
he is in fedition and difagrcement with him- 
fclf, and an eneyny both to himfelf and to 
the juft.] Hence it is manifeft, that juftice 
and goodnefs are, in fomc meafure, at leaft, 
neceflary to happinefs, either in public or 
private life.~Thcfe things are explained 
only in a general manner in the firft book* 
But not having defined accurately what ju- 
ftice is, the inquiry cannot be fuppoled as 
yet to be compleat. 

BOOK n. 

THrasymachus bebg now filenced, 
Plato's brother, Glauco, takes up the 
difcourfe, and wants to have this queftionfar- 
ther explained* He would have it proved, that 
juftice is defirable for its own fake. — ^It has 

been 
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been affirmed, fays he, " That juftice pro^ 
ceeds from inability to opprefi/' " That all 
men would be rogues if they durft/^ " That 
injuftice makes people miferable only whepi 
it is unfuccefsful/' And therefore he defirei 
to fee the advantage of juftice and virtue, 
even when one is believed to be a bad man 
on that account; and when it is the occafion 
that the juft man is, perhaps whipt, impri- 
foned, chained, his eyes put out, and per-^ 
haps even his flefh cut in pieces from his 
body, — ^As an exaggeration of the difficul- 
ty, Adeimantus requires Socrates to flicw the 
excellency of juftice, abftraiSling ilfo front 
the rewards that are reprefented by the poeti 
to attend it ; fuch as great honour and pro- 
Iperity in this world, and great affluence of 
pleafures in the life to come : fo that one 
would think, according to fome poets, the 
only reward of virtue iii the other world wis, 
that they were to be eternally drunk. Other 
poets alfo give it out, that the gods are eafily 
appeafed, and brought to favour vice and in- 
juftice, d^^t Abftradt, fays he, from all thefe 

thingsy 



things, and (how the excellency of jufticd 
in its own intrinfic nafure, — In order to do' 
this, it is propofed to inquire into the nature 
6f juftice in a ftatc/ that the natilre of ju- 
ftice may be the better underftobd when re-* 
ferred to individuals : like as if one was read- 
ing any diflant writing in large letters. — • 
Society has its origin froril the wants of men 
for their mutual affiftance. — It is more na- 
tural that the hufbandman Ihould beftow all 
thfe fout pstrts of his time oil agriculture^ 
and let each oile mind his own trade, than 
that he fhould fpciid otie part on cultivating 
the field, one on maforiryi ot\6 fot making 
his clothesi and one for his fhbeSi-— If we 
fuppofe the people of this fociety living in 
great plainnefs; upon bread and wine and 
the fruits of the earth, their nuriiber will not 
be great. But fuppofing them to live ac- 
cording to the more elegant and experifivd 
Inethods of eritettairinient that uTually pre- 
vail among mankind; this rieceiSarily wilt 
increafe our ftate prodigioufly. Every thing 
fconcernirig clothes; houfes, furniture, muft 
A a be 
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be altered and improved. There muft be 
painters, ftatuaries, muficians, comedians, 
cooks, confectioners, and many others. Thus 
our wants increafing, we will invade our 
neighbours rights to fupply them, and they 
will invade ours ; thus we Ihall have wars, 
and Ihall need foldiers. — j4s thefe are the 
guardians of the fiat e^ it ought to be their fole 
fiudy to improve thetnfehes in the knowledge of 
military affairs^ and to have no other employ^ 
went. One cannot be a good Jhoemaker to-day 
and a foldier to-morrow t to be a good foldier 
one mufi have it for his fole tradc-^^Hcncc it 
is neceflary to train thofe guardians of the 
ftate fo as to be innocent and mild to the 
citizens, and fierce to the enemies: there- 
fore we fhould begin early with their edu- 
cation, and prohibit thofe fables that dilho- 
iiour the gods; which, though they were 
true, and could be explained by allegory, 
they ought not to be raftily told to foolifli 
and precipitant young people. [In giving 
a model for proper fable, Socrates lays it 
down as a fundamental principle, that God 

is 
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is always to be rcprcfented fuch as he is ; as 
ejfentiall'j good; the caufe of goody and of no 
evil. And when rcprcfented as the caufe of 
fufferingSy thofe fufFerings miift be confidered 
as bencficiaL — ^A fecond model of theology 
is, " That the Divine and God-like nature is 
in all refpedts without a lie/^ ** That God 
is trae both in word and deed ; that he is 
neither changed himfelf, nor deceiveth o^ 
thers; neither by vifions, by difcourfes, nor 
by figns; neither when we are awake, nor 
when we fleep."] 

BOOK IIL 

NEITHER would we allow of thofe fa- 
bles which reprcfent death as terrible, 
and the fhades below as very hateful ; thefe 
reprefen rations tend to infpire cowardice, 
{The compofers of fable are not to reprcfent 
worthy perfons as overcome with laughter^ 
Our youth muft be formed to temperance, 
and no fables be compofed which r?prefent 
the immoderate indulgence of loofe defires. 
No jreprefentations ?^re to he made which 
A a 3 may 
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paay encourage covetoufnefs ; nor any baftr 
adlion be afcribed to the gods or heroes: 
Every one will eafily forgive himfelf his owu 
jiaughtinel§, whpn hp is perfuaded that the 
near relations of the gods have done things 
of the fame Jcind.]— We would- accuftom 
jhe inhabitants of our city to a fimple and 
plain ftile, not poetical an4 figurative.— 
Tragedy and comedy are of the imitative 
kind; dithyrambic is narrative; epic poetry 
fakes in both.-r-We would take care that 
the guardians of our Hate be pot imitatoys 
of any 't)ut generous, rtoble, and manly cha- 
racters, <h'c. — ^We would rejcdt all mufic 
which is too rich and intricate in its har- 
mony and compofition ; that alfo which is 
too n^elancholy, or too light; and approve 
of that kind only which is proper for imitat- 
ing manlinefsj dignif^y fobriet), hraver^j.-^ 
[Beauty of expreflion, fine conibnancy, pro- 
priety and excellence of numbers, muft be 
fubfervient to good fentiment ; not to that 
flupidity, which in complaifant language is 
Called goodjiature, but an underftanding truly 

adorned 
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adorned with a beautiful and fine temper^r-r- 

With regard to painting, architefture, and 

the other arts, there is a propriefj ^nd imprch 

priety. Impropriety^ Difcord and Dijfonance 

:are the fifters of Ill-fpeech and IllTfentiment ; 

their oppofites are the fifters and imitators 

-of Moderate and Good-Jentiment.- — As we 

would oblige our poets to make their poems 

the r^^v^^qni?Lt\on of 'good femime^t^ fo wp 

•ought to reftrain all other artiftj from thp 

illyUndifiipUmdy illiberal and indecef^t manner^ 

left our guardians being furrounded with iU 

reprefentations, they contract imperceptibly 

fome mighty evil into their fouls. We fhould 

feek out fuch artifts as are able handfomely 

to trace the nature of the beautiful and the der 

cent, that our youth dwelling as it were in ^ 

healthful place, maybe profited at all hands; 

that from their beautiful works fomething 

may be conveyed tp the fight and hearing, 

like a breeze bringing health from falutary 

places, imperceptibly leading them on di- 

redly from childhood tp the refemblance, 

friei)dfliip and harmony with right reafoi^. 

The 
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The man who has been thus educated, per^ 
ceives quickly whatever workmanftiip is dc- 
fcdUvc, and not handfomcly executed; and 
being difguftcd in a proper manner, he will 
praife what is beautiful, rejoicing in it, and 
receiving it into his foul, be nouriihed by it, 
end become an excellent and good man; but 
whatever is ugly he will in a proper manner 
dcfpife and hate, whilft yet he is young, 
and before he is able to underftand reafon ; 
and when reafon comes, fuch a one as hath 
been thus educated will embrace it, knowing 
it perfeftly well from its internal relatioa 
with him.] Thus we fee that we cannot be 
truly mufical ourfelves, nor thofe we edu* 
cate, unlefs we have before us always juft • 
ideas of temperance, fortitude, liberality, 
magnanimity, and the other kindred virtues, 
and their oppofite vices ; and regulate our 
condudt by thofe vipws on all occafions, 
fmall or great. If therefore there was any 
mind in which thefc virtues dwejt, and the 
external form was correfponding, would not 
that be one of the mod beautiful fpeftacles; 

that 
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that one could fee? This concord and hat-* 
mony of mind is the only proper foundation 
for virtuous love and friendfhip. This much 
for mufic. — ^The firft gymnaftic excrcife 
fliould be to teach moderation in diet, not 
luxurious with different incitements to flat- 
ter the palate* Plain and fimple food pro- 
duces health, plain and fimple mufic pro- 
motes fobriety. jEfculapius and his fons 
Podalirius and Machaon did not prefcribc 
long rules concerning diet, becaufe they fup- 
pofed men to be temperate without rules, 
and becaufe, if the conftitution was broke, 
it was better that they ftiould be no longer 
a burden to the ftate. A phyfician may 
cure difeafes the better for having the ex- 
perience of them in his body, but a judge 
ought not to know evil but by the help of 
fcience and obfcrvation. [One who has com- 
mitted many iniquities is cunning and fufpi- 
cious, and when he converfes with his like is 
thought wife, as he regards thofe patterns 
which he has within himfelf ; but when he 
approaches to the good and more aged he 

appears 
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appears foolifh, and fufpicious out of feafori/ 
and ignorant of integrity of manners.] — ^ 
People who apply to the gymnaftie cxercifes 
alone, become too harfh and rugged in their 
charadler; they who appljr folely to the 
mbfes become too fbft. We fhould be at 
gredt pains to feledl thofe that are fit for 
having the government ; obferve if they be 
lovers of the public good, of fagacity, acutc- 
nefs, and teihperaiice. [They mufi be fet 
on trials of labours and pains j and as thofe 
who lead on young horfes agalrrfl hoifes and 
tumults obferve whether they are frightened^ 
fo muft they when young be led into dread-^ 
ful things, and again be thrown into plea- 
fures, trying them more than gold in thd 
fire, whether one is hard to be fedaced, and 
appears compofed amidft the affaults of fear 
and pleafure, being a good guardian of him- 
felf and of the mufic which he learned. He 
who in childhood, in youth, in manhoody 
hath been thus tried, and hath come out in- 
corrupted, is to be appointed governor of 
the ft ate.] We fhould form them from thcif 

youth. 
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youtn, by telling them fuch ftorics as the 
Phoenician fable ; " that people were created 
originally out of the earth ;'* that we arc all 
originally brethren ; but that thofe whom 
God intended for government he mixed 
gold with their conftitution } with thofe of 
the auxiliary kind filver j and with the huP 
bandmen and mechanics iron: therefore 
every one fhould keep to the province he 
was fitted for by God ; and thofe who 
have the celeftial gold in their fouls fhould 
not contaminate themfclvcs, by fcclfing af- 
ter gold on this earth* 

B O O K IV* 

^np^Is hard, fays Adcimantus, that your 
X governors are to be more confined in 
their pleafures and pofrefllons than othe^ 
people. Socrates replies, we are not framing 
a ftate for the intereft of any particular pcr- 
fon, but of the whole. We would allow 
ihem neither to be very rich nor very poor, 
becaufe either of thcfc would have bad cf- 
feds. [For example^ a potter when enriched 
B b does 
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docs not ftill fcem dcfirous of minding hif art, 
but become more idle and.carelefs than be- 
fore, and becomes a worfe potter; and when 
through poverty he is unaWc to afford him- 
felf inftruments, or any thing elfe belonging 
to his art, the work he performs fliall be the 
worfe for it, and his fons and others he in- 
ftrudts fhall be the worfe workmen.}— But 
what fhall this poor flate do when making 
war with a rich one? Do not call it a rich 
Me^ fays Socrates, for any (late that becomes 
exceeding rich, from that inflant becomes 
fnati'j Jiates, and is full of internal difcord. 
The limit to the flate that we would form 
i§*to increafe fo long as it can continue one. 
But no farther. — Right education and diet 
from early years raifes up fober and virtuous 
people ; thefe again advance flill farther in 
merit, and train up children flill better than 
thenifelvcs.— We fhould take great care of 
the mufic, and not make innovations in the 
kind of it. No fiate ever changed its muftcal 
nieafures ivithout changing aljb its moji impor-- 
tant Uivs.^^lf people were properly educated 

all 
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all the laws about markets, harbours, quar- 
rels, and various frauds and difputes, would 
become fupcrfluous; but without this they 
may be making perpetual regulations and cor'- 
rcQionSj and think they are improving theftatCj 
and be never a whit the nearer than at^the be- 
ginning. Like people who are always fick and 
taking phyfic, but who will not alter thck 
had diet and method of intemperate Uving.i*- 
As for religion, we will admit of no inftruo 
tor. in thefe matters but Apollo the god of 
our own country, who i^ interpreter of reli- 
gion to all the earth.— A ftate rightly con- 
ftituted muft be wife, brave, temperate and 
juft. — A ftate is faid to be wife if its rviar^ 
and guardians are fo ; brave when the mi- 
litary order are fo ; and that is obtained by 
proper education, like well chofcn wooll that 
does not lofethe dye. — ^Tempefance^onfifts 
in the government of our pleafures and de*- 
lires. The whole members of a ftate muft 
be temperate, to defcrvc the name of a temr 
perate ftate ; like thediapafon in mufic that 
extends through the whole fcale.— By con- 
B b 2 fidering 
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fidcring the nature of the different members 
of a ftate, and that ^vcry one Ihould keep 
to his own ftation, hence he difcovers juftice 
to be ^* One*s ading his own proper part*'^ 
This quality gives wifdom, temperance and 
bravery their due force ; and therefore fure^ 
ly this is that fourth quality in a ftate which 
.we were wanting, viz. JuJIice.--^ln like man*- 
Der, examining the foul, we find in it reafon, 
appetite and wrath. The irafcible quality 
joins on the fide of reafon if it is not per^ 
vcned.-^jujficej in the foul, is the due fub- 
ordination of the feveral faculties accord*- 
Jng to their proper rank and value: inju- 
fike is the ufurpation of an inferior faculty 
over that which is naturally fuperior, and 
the rebellion of a part againft the wholc.--^ 
Hence it appears that virtue is the health, 
beauty, and good habit of the foul ; vice 
the difeafe, deformity, and weaknefs of it*— 
^hus 7Jt/€ have a general vieiV' that virtue is the 
true intereji ofthefouly nvhether this virtue be 
fublicl'j known or private; and vice the evil, 
though it Jhould J>afs unpuniJhed.—^But to de- 
termine 
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tcrmine this more compleatly, he proceeds 
to compare the five different forms of go- 
vernment, with the correfponding faculties 
of the human mind. 

BOOK V- 

HAVING faid in the precceding ho6k, 
that all things in his republic were to 
be common^ it is aiked in what manner he 
intends to enaft concerning the women «nd 
childrcn.-^In the firfl place he would have 
the women to be trained in learning and the 
gymnaftic exercifes ; and that they Ihould 
ihare with the men in the government and 
defence of the ftate in fuch parts as might 
be convenient for them to. execute. — ^He 
endeavours to prove that this fcheme is not 
impradlicable, and that it would be for the 
public good.r-^He defends the ftripping of 
women iif the Paleftra from ridicule, becaufe 
formerly, even in Greece, it was thought ri- 
diculous to ftrip the men. The Cretans be- 
gan that cuftom ; then the Lacedemonians; 
ofid when once the Greeks felt the advantage 

of 
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of it, the notions of its being ridiculous en- 
tirely vanilhcd. — The women that he ivould 
hanye thus trained were only the wives of the 
rulers and the military order^ who were to 
have all their wives and their children in com-- 
man. The qucftion is, whether this would 
be advantagious to the ftate? Secondly, 
whether it was pradlicable ? — ^Here he claims 
the privilege of airy caftle-builders, to in- 
dulge himfelf with the fcheme, fuppofing it 
really reduced to pradtice. — In the firft jAacc 
they were to take great care in the marriages, 
to aflbrt people property together with re- 
Iped to age and character, the women twen- 
ty and the men thirty years ; the beft of 
each fex to be afTorted together, and this 
aflbrtment to be fo managed by decent lots, 
that they who are difappointed may blame 
their chance and not the governors^-Again, 
the children of thofe governors and guardi- 
ans are to be felcfted ; the found and beau- 
tiful to be carried .to the public nurfery, and 
the deformed and difcafed removed to fome 
fccret place, that the race of the goveraocs 

and 
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and guardians may not be allowed to dege- 
nerate. — By this cpmmunity of all things 
we would put an end to the great contentions, 
that are in all ftates about '^ours and minc^ 
and which produce perpetual convulflons*-^ 
Then he goes on mentioning the public ad* 
vantages of fuch a conflitution^ but is inter-- 
rupted, and required to Ihow that it is prao^ 
ticable.-He begins with cpnfcffing the greats 
nefs of the difficulty ; but, fays he, when w^ 
are viewing juftice in itfelf, and thecharac-* 
ter of a perfedtly juft man, are we to expert 
any charader abfolutely fuch in real Ufe? 
Or if a painter fhould draw a pifture of the 
moft perfed: human beauty, would you blame 
his art though no original could be found ?— 
We muft be fenfible in common-life that there 
is fcarcely any thing pra<3:icable precifely as 
it is defcribed. If therefore we come pretty 
near to a probable account in this difficult 
matter we Ihould be fatisficd. — ^The firft 
means of putting fuch a fcheme in praflice 
would be, either that philofophers become rul^ 
ers in JlateSy or the^ 'who are now Hngs and 

princes 
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what deaf and fhort-iighted^ and not Veiy 
expert in the bufinefs of a common failor^ 
and that the mariners^ though entirely ig- 
norant of navigation, fliould by force or art 
feize the helm, and then dance, and drinks 
and fleer at random, and praife ewty one 
as a perfon of abilities who could feizc the 
helm by force or fraud, and defpife every 
one who was not eager to do fo ; and con* 
demn the old pilot as an ufelefi ftar-gazer, 
becaofe he did not imderftand the common 
afiairs of the fhip, though his proper bufi- 
nefs was to obferve the flars and the fcafons. 
JBy this image we may explain why good 
people and- true philofophen are often ufe- 
lefs. — ^With regard to the other objedHon 
he obfcrves, that the fludies of a phjlofo- 
pher do not tend to make him bad ; if we 
allow that he is a lover of truth, and who, 
not content with opinions, indefatigably 
invefligates the nature of things. If they 
9XC corrupted they can do more mifchicf 
than common men, on account of their fu- 
periortcapacity: they are corrupted by the 
- . • fophifls 
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fophifts who miflead their judgment and no- 
tions ; but elpecially by the falfe applaufcs 
and flatteries of the theatre, by the tumult 
and impetuofity of public governinent, and 
the mifapplication of rewards and punifh* 
ments. No man^s integrity can be prefervcd 
in fuch a diforderly and corrupted govem-r 
ment without the providence of God.— - 
A fine genius is by thefc means eafily fcdu- 
cedy and puffed up with felf-conceit^ and if 
any one attempts to corred: his errors and 
make hhn fee himfelf, every one becomes 
an enemy to this inftrudlor. Thus they 
who were moft nearly related in their cha* 
rafter to true philofophy are diverted from it, 
and leave it defolate and forfaken^ to be feized 
upon by unworthy perfons who difgrace it* 
A parcel of litde fellows, who feeing the 
ftation of philofophy vacant, and the cjlia^ 
rafter itfelf full of honour, jump from thek 
mechanic employments to philofophy; who 
as their bodies are often lame or tainted by 
their trades, fo are their minds; they are 
^ot capable of thinking or afting in 4 ge^ 
C <? 3 neroiB 
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nerous and liberal manner : like fome little 
bald flave of a black{mitb» who having got 
fome money and a fuit of new clothes^ and 
newly delivered from his chains, is going to 
marry his poor mafter's daughter, &c. Thus 
there are few who find true philofophy ; but 
he who taftes it finds it exceeding fweet. 
He fees the errors prevailing in the public 
affairs of mankind, but having no affiftant 
dares not venture on that wild beaft, the 
people : fearing to be deflroyed he holds his 
peace obferving thefe things, and refembles 
1^ man fkulking behind a little wall in the 
time of a ilorm, while fand and dull: is 
rolled along : he fees all around him filled 
with irregularities, and is content if he can 
pafs his life here free from injuftice and im^ 
pious actions, and make his depanure in* 
peace and with good hope.-^Socrates pro- 
ceeds to fhew the good that philofophers 
might do in a ftate where they had the 
power; and that it was not impolEble but 
that this might happen fomcwhere.— -It 
.lipxt remain? ro ihow what was the proper 

educatioi^ 
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education for thofc future guardians and 
rulers. — ?Thc ncceffary qualities rarely meet 
in one : fome are by nature quick and acute 
for fcience, of a good memory and capa- 
city to learn, but from the warmth of their 
temper are unftable: others of a fteady 
charafter, intrepid in dangers and in battle, 
are often benumbed and flow in ftudies. 
Therefore fuch a charadler is to be tried 
like gold, and proved genuine in pleafures, 
toils and fears, in the capacity to leam> and 
in the love of truth and knowledge, not fa- 
tisfied with appearances of good without 
reality. — ^Here it is enquired what is good? 
As this would be very difficult to explain, 
he propofcs to give fome account of the ofF- 
fpring of Good. — ^We call many things beau- 
tiful and good, though we again allow that 
there are not taany goods, and that in the 
abftraA there is but One. — As the fun is the 
neceflary means of fight, fo the child of 
Goodnefs, whom the Good being begot 
fimilar to himfelf, ftands in the fame rela- 
tion to tjie mind and to things intelligible.— 

*' That 
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^ That therefore which gives reality to things 
known, and which ^v« to the pcrceiver 
the power of knowings is the idea of good, 
and is the caofe o( knowledge and truth, fo 
far as it is difcovcred by the mindi"~As the 
fun enlightens and cheriihes all thiugs, fo 
that which is good gives life and exiftence 
to every thing, bat is not that life and exifl- 
cnce* — ^As the fun rules in a vifible and fen- 
fible place, fo there is another being ruling 
in an invifible intellcdlual one. There arc 
two kinds of thing?^ viz. vifible and intelUo 
tuaL Vifible objedb may be divided into two 
kinds: i ft, Shadows, imagei,c^. adly,Thc 
things themfelves of which thofe are the re- 
femblances. The objeiSls of intelligence are 
alfo twofold. One fort are thofe concern- 
ing which the mind ufcs fcnfible olyciSb, as 
images, to aflift its reafoning. Thus in geo- 
metry the properties of fome figure are in-p 
veftigated, not of that one which is adtqal- 
ly defcribed, but of that real figure which 
exifts only in the mind. 2dly, Thofe where 
the mind employs no fenfible images, but by 

help 
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hdp of the dialoStic art aflbmcs certain hyv 
pothefisy not 03 principles'^ but fup^Kxfitlbns 
only, until by thefe helps and fteps it afcends 
to fome general principle; and having ob- 
tained this general principle, defcends grar 
dually from thence, by clofe and ncceflary 
connection, to particular cafes. 

B O O K VIL 

BEGINS with comparing the prefent fiate 
of human nature, and this viiGble world, 
to the condition of prifoners, from their in- 
fancy, confined in a cave, whofe entry is long 
and far from day, and kept for ever in chairiis 
with their backs to the light, fo that th6y 
fee nothing but the images and fhadows of 
things thrown upon a little wall before them, 
and hear echoes only inftead of real founds, 
fo that they think thofe fhadows fpeak: if 
one of thefe prifoners is freed from his chains, 
and led up to the broad light of heaven, he 
will be long dazzled and confounded, but 
coming at laft to fee realities, and bear the 
light, he will be unwilling to return below; 

or 
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or if he does he will be now confounded 
with the darknels, and perpetually difputing 
with the inferior inhabitants who believe aH 
thofe images of things to be real. He would 
afford them laughter, and it would be faid 
of him^ that having gone above he was re- 
turned with vitiated eyes ) that they them- 
felves ought not fo much as endeavour to 
go above, and that whdever Ihould attempt 
to loofen them and lead them up, if ever 
they got him into their power he fhould be 
taken and put to death. Agreeably to this 
allegory, learning is not an infufion of know- 
ledge, but a diredtion of the mind to behold 
the truth. A wrong byafs in education is 
the reafon that we fee people of excellent 
faculties become exceeding vitious. People 
of mean parts have no fcope for adtion, and 
are unfit for government, true philofophers 
will be unwilling having feen the vanity of 
the world. But in our flate we would 
prevail on them to be grateful, feeing the 
public had taken care of their education and 
brought them to this fuperior light. — ^It is 

next 
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iiext inquired what is that education which 
turns the mind from its prefent darknefs to 
the light of true philofophy, and the true 
afcent to that tvhich is good? Whatever they 
are they muft be fuch as will be ufeful to him 
as a foldier. We have already mentioned the 
gymnaftic exercifes and mufic^ as neceflary 
parts of education. Gymnaftic exctcife re- 
lates to the body ; mufic, according to the 
plan we prefcribedj is inefFeftual, and all me- 
chanic trades dre illiberal. The firft valu- 
able part of education, befide thefe^ is the 
'knowledge of numbers and computation, 
which is abfolutely neceflary for a military 
man, and naturally tends to turn the mind • 
from fenfible obje^Ss to reafon and thinking, 
in order to diftinguifh things into their dif- 
ferent kinds : befides that the ftudy of num- 
bers naturally tends to fharpen the mind.— ^ 
The next is geometry, which raifes the 
mind infenfibly to the love of truth ; befides 
its ufe in all incampments, military arrange- 
ments, ^^. and in the various affairs of life. 
To thefe we would add aftronomy, which 
D d is 
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is ufibful in navigation^and die knowkdge of 
the feafons^ alfo in war, but efpeciaUy as it 
tends to raife the mind to intdledtqal ob« 
jedts.-T— Each of thefc ftudics pvirifies and 
kindles up fome faculty o£ the fyvl whkh 
would be lofl: and blinded by other atfacH- 
ments ; this would be a greater lofe than of 
a thoufand eyes, becaufe by the foul alone 
it is that we fee the truth. — It is ohferved^ 
that aftronomy cannot be rightly fbidied 
without the knowledge of folid geometry^ 
aftronomy being the motion of folids. Thi» 
was a part of geometry not commonly 
known in thofe days, and the few who unr 
dcrftood it were very fhy of communicat- 
ing. — Aftronomy, by mere ocular obfcrva^ 
tion, does not raife the mind to intellcftaai 
contemplations, but rather tends to confine 
it more to the fenfes. — ^The right method 
of learning aftronomy is to confider the 
befpangling of the heavens to be the moft 
beautiful of all vifible objedb: but that the 
order and proportions that really obtain in 
the celcftial motions (difcovered by the 

mind) 
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inind) are vaftly more beautiful than the 
apparent ones^ — Jf we would ffaidy aftro? 
nomy with fuccefs or advantage, we muft 
reduce it to problems after the manner of 
geametfy.-^Along with this we would re- 
commend the ftudy of harmony, which, as 
thePjrthagoreans affirm, has a near relation 
to aftronomy, which Socrates would have 
to be fludied by the computation of propor- 
tions^ and not by the ear, which is as inaccu- 
rate as to ftudy aftronomy by the eye alone. 
-—To crown all thefe accompliftiments, our 
magiftrate muft be well acquainted with 
dialedlics ; not the art of mecr words, but 
the art of rcafoning right on all the afore- 
faid princijdes, that he may be enabled to 
govern well, and by fteps advance in the 
knowledge of the real nature of things, un- 
til he come to know that which is good, the 
poblcft acquifition of the human mind. 
[The dialcftic method difengagcs the eye 
of the foul, as it were, from a certain bar-^ 
barian clay with which it was clofely fliuit, 
ufing thofe arts which we have mentioned 
D d 2 as 
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as helps and affiftants. Thofc arts we cal| 
Sciences through cuftom, but they require a 
name more exprefllve than opinion^ ^nd more 
indiflindt than fcience: wc have fomewhcre 
dready termed it Demonftration. The firft 
plafs is Science; the fecond Demonftration j 
the third Faith; the fourth Imagmation. 
The two latter of thefe are opinion^ the for- 
mer two intelligence. Opinion refpedh what 
is generated^ and intelligence real being. In 
the fam^ propqrtipn as being is to what is 
generated, fo is intelligence to opinion, 
knowledge to faith, demonftration to ima- 
gination.]— rlf one is not able to diftinguifli 
J-eal from apparent good, he is perpetually 
dreaming afad flumbiering through life, knd 
in that condition defceiids to the fliades b^^ 
low, where he may fleep to all eternity, — - 
Then hg gives fome farther direftions foij 
difcQvering the genius fit for government, 
fuch as, npt only to be laborious in bodily 
cxercifes, but alfo in learning ; neither one 
who entirely gratified the mind and negledt- 
jfd the body ; that he be one who not only 

hate4 
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hated a willing lie, but alfo who hated |o 
be miftaken, &c. We mpft take care whcit 
they are taught to reafon, that it be not for 
contradidtions fake ; that they do not be? 
come litigious and fceptical,anddifputatious 
as young people are apt to be : after thirty 
years of age therefore they are to reafon 
and apply the principles in which they have 
been educated, the next fifteen years to be 
employed in the army and other public icr- 
vices, and if in all thefe they behave well, 
employ them after fifty years of age to rule 
the flate, and breed up others to fucceed 
them, and when they die le; their jn^nipry 
be honoured. 

BOOK VIII. 

WE hav€ now defcribed the charadlet 
of a perfedl: ruler, which we may 
fuppofe to correfpond with the ariflocratical 
conftitution of a flate, /. e. where the befl 
men govern.^r-^We fhall next confider tht 
four forms of government that moft com- 
ponly prevail in the world : ifl, Thq ambi- 
tious 
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dous and warlike conftitudoa of Crete mid 
Lacedcmoiu adly^ An oligarch/^ gdly» De* 
mocacy. 4tfalj^^ A com^cat de^ocifhi^ or 
die abfolote raib of oner and xabSder the 
difierene ciiaraders^ of i»fiT3d»2s ki k ftatc 
which reibnUe tfaefe poilitkal foitos^ and 
which give rife to them ; for it is impoffifak 
diat they can haveany other origin. A whole 
Iscompofed of hs own parta^H-^Onr ftate^ con* 
ftituted upon the plan of rirtiiey wlU> in ume^ 
degenerate, as. all things snateriai muft do» 
The caufe of this de^snerac^ is fiippofed to 
1^ the negledt of Aiitabk care ibout procrea* 
tion in due time^ and of joining poper peo>- 
ple together. Thcfe he tragedizes in a jo* 
cofe manner, and expreflcs myftically in 
numbers and proportions which cannot be 
explained. The children of this iinproper 
conjunftion, being inferior to their pareits, 
tvill not be fuch perfe(2: rulers; they wiH 
fiot be fo compleatly attentive to the plans 
of education. Thus the next race will be 
ftill lefs attentive to keep different charac- 
ters feparate ; and the mufe fiijrs,- that the 

filver 
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filvcr being Wiiiglcd with iroa, and the gold 
with braJS^ liHfenpons and war will arifti 
the brafs fin4 iron kind ivUl feek poflbfjioBSi 
the gold add filver will endeavour to c^ 
to its ancient conilitution^ In confequdiJCw 
of thefc contentions private property wHl b« 
allowed of; and thqr who formerly were 
protected as freemen^ friends and miriers of 
the public, are bow enflaved, and obliged to 
ferve in wars and watching for the flatei 
This will be a medium between the former 
conftitution and oligarchy, which pays more 
regard to gymnaftic and warlike acconfc 
plifhments than to the mufes* — A man ret 
fembling this ftate is one who has a great 
many good qiialkies, but is very ambitioosfi 
who is not covetous at firft, but toward 
old age becomes fo, for want of thofe bell 
prcfervatives of merit, reafon and polite little 
rature. Such a character may be fuppofcd 
to proceed from a father of a virtuous and 
quiet temper, living in a badly conftituted 
government, who does not chufe to buftlc 
and intrigue for power, but lives retired* His 

wife 
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wife is continually carping at him for wan£ 
of fpirit, and inciting her fon tabc ambir 
tious, in which the fervants join; mean tunc 
the father is giving him good inftradbions^ 
which do not entirely lofc their effed; and 
the fon becomes this medium fort of charac- 
ter. — ^The timocrdcy degenerates into an oli- 
garchy, a form of government where thofe 
only of a certain quantity of riches are al- 
lowed to govern. This is a very bad con- 
ftitution; for would pilots of a (hip be 
chofen for their riches and not their Ikill ? 
Befides that it naturally introduces avarice, 
becaufe a certain quantity of fortune makes 
one a magiftrate. Hence there is perpetual 
difcord between the poor and the rich; 
hence arife drones without ftings, viz. beg- 
gars; and drones with flings, viz. thieves 
and robbers, fycophants and falfe accufers. — 
A man refembling this ftate is one whole 
father was an ambitious lover of power and 
honour, who had fallen from the height of 
grandeur into poverty and difgrace. He fee- 
ing the danger of ambition ftiffles it in his 

bread. 
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breafti and being poor he turns his induftry 
entirely to making nioney. Ih cafes where 
he can defraud with impunity there he is 
very dilhoheft, but for fear of iofing all, he 
preferves a decent charaifler in his coriimon 
tranfaftions, and fubjedts one fet of paflions 
by the power of othersj but not from the 
pure principles of reafon and virtue; — De^^ 
mocracj arifcs from the iiicreafe of floth and 
corruption in an oligarchic fiate. When the 
poor people, increafing in number and inured 
to hardfhips, obferve the purfy fatnefs dnd 
inaiSlivity of the rich, defpife them ; they 
fay to one another, that the rich men arc 
nothing at all, and upon any trivial occafion 
fall upon them, banifh fome, kill others, and 
divide the government with the reft,— ^This 
conftitution he compares to thofe flowery 
cloths which women and children are y^j 
much delighted with. A fine fort of go- 
vernment where you nied not obey the laws 
except you pleafe; and is divcrfified into alt 
forts of formsi and abounds in a variety 
of original charadters. [And it ftems ne- 
E e ccflary 
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cdTary for any one who wants to cobftitnte 
a city, to come to a democratic flate as to 
a general market of irepnblics and chafe 
that form whkh he fancies.] Where men 
may be condemned to death or baniihment^ 
and you fhall fee them walking \ip ai^ddown 
the ftreets very heroically^ and no body takes 
any notice of it, — Tn our conftitution wc 
fuppofed, very needlefily, that a man ooght 
to be accomplished for bearing o^Sk:es in the 
ftate before he gets them^ but here he needs 
only profiefi that he it a great friend to the 
peopky Sicc. A man of. the democratical 
temper defcends from a father of the parfi- 
monious oligarchic charadter, who^ tho' he 
is born to riches, is yet bred up to hardfhip 
and Ipare diet, but without proper culture 
from the mufes. Hq)pening therefore acci- 
dentally to tafte of pleafure, he turns extra- 
vagant, but is reclaimed for a while by his 
father's reproofs. By degrees he again re^ 
lapfes into his former vices ; and they hav- 
ing got the- entire government of him, he is 
filled with petulance, haughty falfe notions^ 

turns 
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turns incorrigibk, and will not be rccraimcd 
from his folly, [Calling modcfty^ ftupldity ; 
and temperance, unmanlinefs; accounting 
moderation and decent expence to be rufti- 
city and illiberality,. th^ expd -them their 
territories, with many other unprofitable de- 
fires ; and after the foul is initiated in all 
extravagant expence^. and cleared t)f the 
contrary quaUties^ then with all encomiums, 
and apphuies they next lead in tTifolence and 
marchy^ ksKury Z!xd impud^ fhining with 
a great retinue and crowned with crowns. 
Jnfokme they denominate education^ marchy 
they caXL liberty; luxury they czSlmag^Jicence; 
and impudenccy courage. If the perfon is for- 
tunate enough, and does not debauch ex- 
ccffiydy, when he is fomewhat more ad- 
vanced m years, and when the great croud 
of defires is over, he admits a part of thefe 
which fall in his way, and docs not deliver 
himfelf wholly up to thefe that are admitted, 
but regulates his pleafores by a fort of equity, 
and fo ddivers himfelf up to the govern- 
ment of every incidental defire as it chances* 
E e 2 Should 
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Should any one tell him there are fome 
jdeafures of the worthy and the gcod deftrcs, 
others of the /// ones, and that he ought to 
fcek after and honour thofe^ but to chaftife 
and fubjed thefe others. . In all thefe how- 
ever he dlflents, and fays^ that they are all 
dike, . and indulges every incidental defire; 
fometimefi in drunken])6& and the found of 
the pipe, fometimes in drinking water and 
extenuating by abftinence. Then again 
minding the e^rci&^; fometimes quite in« 
dolent and carelefs, dien again applying, as 
it were, to philofophy ; many times engaged 
in politics, and in a defultory manner, fay- 
ing and doing whatever happens. If at any 
time he afFedls to imitate certain of the mi- 
litary, thither he is carried ; or of thcmec- 
cantiie, then agahi hither; nor is his life 
regulated by any order or any neceflity, but 
accounting this fort of life pleafant, free and 
li?ippy, he follows it throughout, and has in 
his lift? a great many patterns of republics and 
of manners. ]-^It next remains to defcrifcc 
the moft beautiful of all conftitutions, and 

of 
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of men, tyranny and the tyrant. — Tyranny 15 
bred out of the excefs of liberty, the peo- 
ple being always contentious againft their 
magiftrates, and infulting thofc who arc 
willing to obey the laws, as of flavilh difpo- 
litions. — ^In fuch a ftatc children difobey 
their parents, fchool-boys defpife their ma- 
fters, and pupils their tutors ; old men fit 
down among the boys and chat low jokes 
to them left they fhould feem too fevcre,6*r. 
— Every horfe or afs that meets you carries 
his head fo high, and juftles rudely againft 
you, if you do not keep out of his way. — - 
In fuch a ftate the moft fober and decent 
part arc readieft to get money, but that 
makes them the pafture of that fort of drones 
who have ftings ; they will be falfely ac- 
cufed and plundered : this tempts them, whe- 
ther they would or not, to wifh for an oli- 
garchy. This makes the people chufe a pro- 
tjcdlor of their liberties. Then the rich, be- 
ing overpowered, will have recourfc to fnaref 
againft this protestor's life. Then he fues 
to the people for a guard, which is readily 
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granted him^ to the terror of his enemies^ 
who either muft fljr for it ch' be cut o£— * 
At firft he behaves with foftnefs and oUi^x^ 
airsy fmiling and fainting every body, and 
pretending great care for the peoj^e's rights j 
then he fUn up fome war for continuing his 
authority, in which he takes care that all 
the free-fpirited generous perfons be cut of^ 
that theymay not betroublefQme,6*r. This 
new lord muft always keep a good army of 
foreigners andfreedflaves inhis fervke^ which 
will oblige him to {Aunder facred treafures 
for their pay, aQd make exaAicms upon the 
citizens, who then begin to tell him that 
they have no farther ufe for his ferviee ; but 
he foon lets them know their own iniignir 
ficancy, and, like an ungrateful parricide, in- 
fults and beats them who fet him up, ^c. 

BOOK IX. 

A Character in private life refcmblii^ 
tyranny, may be fuppofed to arife 
from a father whofc temper was democra- 
tical,bemg a medium between hard auftere 

living 
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living and debauchery: but his fon, hav- 
ing the fame temptations that his father 
had^ is carried as far beyond his father's 
manners as he was beyond aufterity ; fo that 
becoming entirely flave to his pafEons, or his 
darling one, perhaps love, he Ipends his for- 
tune, then robs his aged parents, and when 
all is gone (teals, jdunders and robs through 
the city; and when the number of fuch fel- 
lows ino'eafes, they will make the greateft 
flave to his appetites among them their 
leader, and either by diredt force, or by fo- 
menting and inflaming civil difcord, enflave 
the city.— A fl:ate under this tyrannical go- 
vernment is the mofl: unhappy; and the 
tyrant himfelf is unhappy, being a flave to 
fome inferior paflion in his foul with regard 
to others of far greater worth, ^. fo that 
he is never free more than the city, nor ever 
rich, being never fatisfied ; he lives in con- 
tinual fear like one living in fome remote 
place, and having many flaves is in confl:ant 
danger of his life, being obliged to flatter 
fome of them, and free others, for his own 

fafety, 
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fafcty, &c. Then examining his conditiofl 
in feveral other refpedb, Socrates finds hitfk 
full of envy, malice, injuftice,- impiety, ^cl 
and concludes him to be moft miferabie, and 
all thofe who are under his influence-— Thus 
juftice and goodnefe appears to be for. the 
greateft happinefi of mankind in its own in* 
trinfic nature. This is again examined in 
another view. It has been obferved, that 
there are three principal faculties of the feul; 
reafon, wraths appetite ; to thefc eorrefpond 
three different forts of men, the philofopheri; 
the ambitious, the covetous.. Philofopby 
tends molt to the happinefs of men, feeing 
the philofdpher can enjoy more of the plea- 
fures of the other two charadlers than they 
can do of philofophy ; alfo becaule the worth 
of every thing is judged by experience, wil- 
dom and reafon, and not by money or hor 
nour. Ambition beihg more rational^ is thft 
next to the love of wifdom. All but the 
juft and virtuous have only a fhadow of 
pleafure. We often are miftaken in judging 
of pleafure, and call the removal of pain by 

that 
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that numei though ther^ is a middle (late 
of mind betweea pleafure and pain, as in 
the cafe of agreeable or ofienfive fmells. As 
the body and the objeSs of bodily pleafnre 
aie tranCIenty and chsngetble in their nature» 
the mind and the objects of tnental pleafurcf^ 
viz. wifdom^ knowledge, virtue,- are fteady 
and durables Hence the pleafures of ihfe 
tnind are faperior to thpfe of the body.— i- 
Thcy who never taftcd of wifdom and virtue 
never tafted pure and perfect pleafure, but 
pronely bending to the earth like the cattle, 
obey their appetites^ and kick and fight with 
one another for the gratification of themi 
The trueft pleafures of every kind arfe thofc 
which are conduced and regulated by rea^ 
fon. A tyrant and tyrannical charadler wiMt 
therefore be the furtheft removed from real 
jdeafure ; and a kingi or one of regal quali- 
ties, who rules himfclf,- will be advanced 
the neareft to it pbflible* Oligarchy is in 
the third ftep from a good prince, and 4 
tyrant in the third ftep from oligarchy: 
therefore a tyrant is diftant from the happi- 
F f nefi 
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pincfs of a good king in the triple |»:6p6i^ 
tion tripled, that is fcvcn hundred and twcn- >( 
ty-nine degrees farther oft-— vTo Ihew yet 
farther that vinue and jufticc excels intem- 
perance axid vice, let ns, m imitation of the 
fphinxes and chimeras of the poets, fuppofe 
an image o¥ fome ftrange animal with many 
heads of various beads wild and tame, but 
the head of a man and a lion moft confpi- 
cuous ; if the human head governs the refl: 
by the affiftance of the lion, the animal wiH 
fubfift; but if the other heads are not kept 
in order and fubjedtion they will lute and 
devour one another, and deftroy the whole 
animal, or fubjeft the manly and lion4ike 
qualities to the meanncfi and flattery of the 
ape, 6*^. — ^Hence it appears, that we ibotald 
either eftablifh a good government in our^ 
felves,' or commit that care to others whp 
are wife. What advantage can ifi-gotten 
money give if we ourfelves are worfe for 
it ? If our frauds are not difcovcred, this will 
harden us in evil, whereas if they were, the 
evil would be rcftrained, and we ourfelves 

perhaps 
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perhaps reduced to a better mind. A wife 
man will not regard the habit of his body, 
his beamy, or his health, fo far. as to ne- 
^cQl his peace and harmony withinj and 
that proper fubprdination that ought to be 
preferved among the faculties of his foul. 
And. though there may not ^ifc any real 
model on earth, fuch as we havt been de- 
icribing of a political conftitutionof a ftatCi 
yet perhaps there exifts fuch a model lu 
heaven for him who is wiUiflg, |i> objerve, 
who, having {eea it, will eftablifh. fuch a gor 
vernmcnt as that in his own foul, and re- 
gulate hi$ life according to that plan, and 
none other. 

BO p k X. 

BEGINS with farther objefUons againft 
the imitative kinds of poetry, and par- 
ticularly againft Homer. Poets are imita- 
tors or painters. The works of artificers are 
imitated by paititing. Thereis one grand Ar- 
tificer who makes not only all things that are 
made by artifts^ but every thing that fprings 
F f 2 from 
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from the earth, who-forms all Uvingrtrca^ 
tures, and himielf ^ beficks. thefe ^Hbthe"^ 
earthy and heaven; and geds^ and aB thingi 
in heaven, and eveiy tliiQg in hell below 
the earth. Goi> is tbe SrO: m%ker of cv^rf 
thing, artificers the fecond,, psint^es^^^re in 
the third ftep removed Jro]]treaUty#----If any. 
one fiioiddfay that Home? uoderftodd^yei^ 
thing, and couM teach in every art; it is 
anfwered^ that we are deceived by his pamtr 
ing, and that he knew nothing but the com* 
mon terms. There are 4Blo great a^ons tch 
corded of Horticr, neither in ^hc ar( of war» 
nor of ai)y pditieal oonftitucion, fodh as of 
Charonidas in Italy, orLycurgus, or Solon; 
neither any ufcful ot ingenious invention, 
filch as are recorded of Thales the Milefian^ 
or Anacharfis the Scythian ; neither hadf Jiis 
any imitators in a certain way of 4ift^>^ 
Pythagoras; nor followers for inftroctioa 
in his lifetime, as Prodicus or Protagoraa 
the fophifts: but he and HeiiQd^ w^iup 
and down Greece to fing their compofith* 
gns.-rrAll hispretendedikill in different arts 

would 
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would appear but fmall if ftrifjped of its 
poetical omaihetits. Homer and other imi* 
tativc poets may give dcfcrif>tibhs of virtue 
in a figurative nflftftier, without knowing its 
real nature, ttt a painter majr give the image 
df a brid!e» but ktioWs le& of its ufe and true 
|>roperties than the mian who made it, and 
far lefi ftiU than he who is a good horfe- 
man.— ^Tragic poetry is culpable ift* the ih- 
ftance of griefs which it always extends far- 
ther than a good man ought to do* Poetiy 
does not chufe the moderate and equable 

^ charatffcr in life, becauft It is harder to imi* 
tate, and when imitated is not lb readily 
obferved; therefore it plays upon the pal^ 
(ions, and raifes and ftrehgthens that part of 
pur mind which is our <lcfcft, unlels when 
fubje£t to reafon. We cannot be ftrongly 

/ aifefted with grief ih viewing the diftreflcs 
of others, and ycr be able to keep our owa 
minds fteidy when our own cale happens to 
belike thcfe.-Cbmedy again is apt to encou- 
rage a Ught an4 fcuirile temper. Though 
Homer was not the fource of learning to 

Greece^ 
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Creccci yet he was the father df tragedy* 
In our ilatc we would allow no poetry bat 
the praiie of the gpds^ and of virtuous land 
good men#«*If poetry was aUb of a good 
and virtuous tendency it would be vary hap- 
fy^ becaufe it is fo pkafanu-^Upon the whole 
therefore^ what i^s been laid may be of ufe 
to make us cantiotts againCb an unbounded 
admiration of it«~4t is an important con-^ 
cera to nunkind that of their becoming good 
or bad» eQ)ecially if we regard % future life* 
That theibulis immortal wesuiyprove thus: 
material things are deftroyed l^ that wluch 
is their evil, as rottennels conftimes wood; 
ruft, iron, &c. ii^juftice is the evil of the foul, 
but does not defboy its exiftence. Again, 
any foreign evil has no influence on any thing 
while it remains fo ; thus rottenneis of yio- 
tuals do not deftroy the body while they tre 
not aiTumed internally, and until the body 
itfdif becomes rotten. In the fame manner 
that which deflxoys the body, being no evil 
to the foul, cannot afTed it ; fo that the foul 
.becomes not the more villous for flcknefs or 

death. 
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death/ Thafthcirefore which is neither dc-. 
ftroycd by its own evil, npr by an external 
evil, muft exift for even — We ought to con-> 
fider the foul as a pure and^uncpmpoufided 
fubftance ; but, in our view of it at prefent, 
as.conncdled with the body and affedled by 
various paffions, it appears to. refemble the 
fea Glaucus, when beaten by the ocean and 
much worn by the waves; he has. many 
ihells flicking to him, many pebbles and 
fea-weeds: thus the foul is always feeh dir 
fljefied with evils, but being related to the 
immortal nature it fhould ftrive to fwim 
afliore, and fliake off its earth and ihells, 
6*^. — ^Having ihown that virtue is good 
in its own nature, though, attended with 
no reward, and though there was no pu* 
nifhment to vice, we may now" affume that 
the cafe is quite contrary, and that virtue 
is both rewarded and honoured; for as God 
cannot but f^e the good man, . it is inipof- 
fible ^at any thing fhould happen to him 
but what is for the befl:, becaufe he is be^ 
bved of Crop ; pnl^ fome neceflary evil 

bcfal 



bef&l hiffl for a fiMmer mifearriftgfs t Tq duit; 
wlietber lie bjc in poverty, fickneis, or aaj^ ^, 
otbfsr feemitig «yi|, thb will always- tad in 
good fM bioii either Uvfng or dying ; for 
he win ptrct bd tif^pStid who dideavputs 
i& moch as j^oOible to rdbmUe Got>»-~AiKl 
the Gplfttruy 6VeAf& maft belU bad men.— 
IVith regard tp ftaBfi^ifid ailb, chough th<5 
wijt^edflM^uldfivfewhilefDalteagppd %atd 
in the worid^ yet ihef are alnioft always ae 
jail diibovcred, and \<»i^ with ihame aii<i 
^tempt { lilce; ^die runners Who fpring ib^ 
way ftitiottfly « ^* but fail ih thecdn^ 
in ; whereas the ? r^ ra(^r keeps «<)tiat>Iy a|f 
tp the laft, aflf! is drdwued and a|>piauded**^ 
in the gen«Tc4f therefor^, we may affirm^ 
that the good add yirt06u8 are honounftl 
by men, and the wicked panifhed and tx" 
pelled fociety.—Bot all thefe things ire fibt 
comparable in tiamba* or ipagnitode to tbp 
rewards attending both after deathr-^Fot 
this pprpplf w^ (hall tell the ftory of lit 
the Armeman» who after he had been deid 
a good many days came td life opon the fu- 
neral 
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iicral pile. He faid he was brought to i 
place where there were two rents in the 
eafthi and two in the heavens oppofite to 
thelej between \yhich fat the judges of de-^ 
parted fouls. The good afid virtuous fouls 
they made afcend to heaven by the gap ori 
their right hand, and the wkked they fent 
dowii into the gap of the earth ori their 
left. That the judges told him, he muft 
return, to this world again to tell what he 

Ihould fee and hear.. He faid therefore; 

* • 

that after, one thoufand years thof? foul? 
came down again from heaven, and thofe 
others' afccnded from the earth ; only that 
a: thoufand years were not fufficient to 
purge fome^ and others were entirely in*- 
ctireable/.fuch as tyrants and fome very 
wicked men. When thefe attempted to. get 
out,*the cavern roared, and fiery, men tooH 
and bound and lafhed them dreadfully, and 
ihowed Ihem to thpfe who were paffing by,' 
apd told t^iem why they\were going td 
tlirow thofe wretches into Tartarus* The 
fouls whoafcend from earth and.defcend 
G g ftora 
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ftom heaven^ encamp together on a inpadow. 
feven days^ and hold mutual converie wuk 
their friends of what they faw and heardi 
Then they are carried away to dnnk of the 
river Lethe> and be prepared fbi: entering 
a^in into hraian bodies. After £0111: days 
jourtiey they fee the. pillar of lights whlcfit 
coMie£is heaven and earthy and the Q»ndle 
of necdHty^ on which the. eight orbs tcr. 
volve. Around wkb eadk orb i& carried a 
i^en, who JGi^ xpontiniiaM^ the &ffle noc^ 
each> to wit^ the tbne peciuiac to in fphece^ 
and from thefe d^t togeth^ one harmony: 
fefounds. The three fates^Lache&^Chuiio^ 
aUd Atropos daughters of neqefEty^ fitting 
on their thrones, fing in concert with die 
harmony of the fyrens^ ^c When the folds- 
were comebeforeLachefis> a i»'ophet^aoimc*- 
ing Ibme lofiiy tribunal^ addrefied thetn Ia 
her name, ** SouLs df a day, the wigiii <^ an* 
other pericd of a mortal death-beal^ilig nct^ 
deftiny fliaH hot chufe you, but you dltsJh 
chlife your deftiny. Whatever life onb 
chules, by that he jQiatt abide. Vktue oefy 

is 
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js imconfined in every ftation ; the more or 
ids that one defires of it, he Ihall have the 
joiore or Icfs. The fault is in him who 
chufe, not in God.^^ Then the lots were 
caft, and various niodek of lives were fpread 
before them> that each might chufe in order 
according to his lot« — ^Theh follows the ac- 
connt of the elcdlion of the foulft, full of 
good inftrudions for the conduift and cfti- 
mate of life^ — ^Plato concludes, that by the 
practice of virtue we become friends to the 
gods and to ourfelves ; and fhall be haj^y 
both here and in out thoufand years journejr. 

M I N O S^ 

THIS dialogue feems to have been in- 
tended by Plato as an introduction tb 
his ho(A:s of Laws* Law is defined to be the 
cpinion oftbejiate; but bccaufe laws ought 
to be ^ecable to truth and juftice, law is 
dg^in defined to be the iwoentim cfwhat real^ 
iy exifts.-^^Lms differ, becaufe people often 
^re not able to find out the tnith of things.— • 
In varioiK arts and bufineifes they are belt 
^\ih to i^vc rules or laws who underftan4 
Q ^ z them; 
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them J as hufbandmcn, concerning agricul^ 
jure; jQiephcrds, concerning Iheep; and 
princes, copcerni»g people, &c^ The moft 
juitient Grecian laws- are thofe of Crete, 
inflicuted by Minos and Radamanthus the 
fons of Jupiter and Europa.—^One of the 
fpeakers obferves, that JVfinos was efteemed 
a cruel and bad man. Socrates refutes this 
imputation upon the authorities of Homer 
jmd Hefiod, in oppofition to the Athenian 
tragic poets, who rcprefcnied ^ Minos as a 
jbad man put of fpite, becaufc he. made war 
upon the Athenian?, and forced them to 
pay tribute. It is a great misfortune, fays 
he, for any perfon to be hated by the poets, 
for they can do great hurt to one's reputa- 
tion. But when we attempt to touch the 
pharacSer of any one, we Ihould be 'afraid 
left we fpcak impioufly, by praifing a wick- 
ed perfon, or railing at a good man who 
refembles God. Let us not eftcem ftocks 
and ftones, and birds and ferpents, facred ; 
but Jet us eftfeem a good man of all things 
the moft facred, and a bad man the moft 
impure. — ^This dialogue proceeds no further* 
" ' 4CCOUNJ 
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PLAT O^s LAWS- 

B O OK I. 

THE fpeakers in this -dialogue are a 
Cretan, a Lacedemonian,^ an A- 
thenian. It is faid by the Cretan, 
that ftates, families, and men are mutual c- 
nemies; therefore the inftitutions of Crete 
and Lacedemon were all contrived for war. 
But he is obliged to own, that this difa- 
^reement can be only between the' virtuous 
and vicious part of ftates, and even of mens 
own felvcs. The Cretan laws Ihould not 
be contrived merely for giving advantage 
in war; but for prefervation of the ftate, 
by procuring all human and divine blejP- 
ilngs. The human blellings are, health, 
beauty, ftrength, riches ; the divine are, 
• prudence, temperance, jufticc and fortitude. 
The laws for promoting thofe human blefs- 

' ings 
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ings ffluft always have reQiefi to the divine 
ones; and thofe laws ameenung the vir- 
tues are to refped); continually that great 
and leading principle, the nmd and -wip- 
dm, A legator ou^ht tp ht^ with mar- 
riages, then the education of children, both 
male and femde ; thiOL h!s laws ihould re- 
gdate the bdij^our of mai it ^ Vaif ods 
events of peaot or war, good or bad ifor- 
tune, &a alfo tltrir esqxnces of living, their 
iBUtual intercaU^i (d^* that thsy may aft 
jnftly. And finally, t^ relate what eos- 
cems their burial and honouts after they are 
dead, according as th^ have defoved. 
Over all thde he is to appoint guardiaas, 
men of wifdom and hitegrlty. Who ar^ to 
take care that the laws be obeyed^ Tbt le- 
gators of Crete and Lacedonon did aJnifi, 
in not exercifing their youth to reilfl the l£> 
£iuU:s of pleafure as well as pain.-asTlie 
Cretan and Lacedemonian cuftom of eatlfig 
m company, and their gymnaftic exerci^, 
hfive their inconveniencies ; fot the £une 
vi(3;uals cannot agree with every conftitv- 

tion. 
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tkiti, and their promiicuovis ^Soa^es zio 
bad in a feditknis ftate. The method e£ 
(trifling peopk £6f their exerci&s^ &ft 
^ broi^t ia that imaaturaJl pafilon, whicli 
received too great a fandioo* from the fable 
of the Cretan Jove and the Hape of Gsmy- 
medes.*— Fkafiire and pala are two natoial 
feuntdns, from whcnoe, if we draw at fit 
-timeS) and is due meafture, we &aS be 
hapfiy. — ^AU incitements o£ plt^afure were 
bani&ed from S|^ft«> e^^&ckMy csccds tOt 
drink $ bnt^ at (he feaft ic^ Bacchus, the 
whole city <^ Taren&tm has beeft drank.*** 
Here it isfaid, that the Scythians and Tlusa- 
ckns vreie dituycaeds, and the Fet^ans, bac 
wilh more deeencyi alfo the Ghauk, Cartjia'» 
giniam and: Spania«ds*-M>I never iiideed> 
£iyg he, iaw any meeting px^ei^ regtdafri 
ed for driidyHig, duNigh i have ieen many*. 
Tha:e fliould be a wife and: fbber dirc6bor tx> 
%)eriatend tbofe meetings, fi>r good fdi^ 
h>wfhip, to prevent noife and excds.^-^£pl-! 
menides^e Cretan came to Athsns, and a£> 
fiired them, i^iat Xerxes would' miicarry itt 

his 
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his expedition againft Greece; ixid that hef 
would not at any rate come for ten years^. 
after the time that they apprehended;— -Tof 
determine how far^ and in what mannier we 
may allow the ufe of wine, let us firft inquire 
what is. education for any thing; and we ^ 
will find, that whatever ftudy we propofe^ 
wefhould purfue it from our youth up, in 
every circumftance or iicuation, at our diver- 
fions^ or any where elfe. — ^We may call edu- 
cation,- that which renders people Jiudious to 
become good citizens^ well accpmplijhed^ and fit, 
t^ gcmerti or oh&j. But^ without fetking a 
nice definitioUj we may.be convinced of the 
nece0ity of education to' man who is. a* won- 
derful creature, and may be reckoned a di- 
vine miracle amid the animal creation; who- 
ther we. were made in jeft or in eameft^ We 
find oppofite paflions, like fo maiiyibrings 
drawing us oppofite ways^ but the golden 
and facrcd chain of reafon is the only one 
to whofc attradlion we (hould yield* — ^There 
are two principles in our minds, which, at 
proper occafions, we fliould cultivate, name- 
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ly, courage and fear. Courage in war and 
in adverfity ; but in prafperity, and amid the 
temptations of pleafure, cultivate the fear 
of doing bafe adkions, or of becoming im- 
pudent. — ^Drink ftrengthens the paffions, 
weakens the memory and judgment, and 
therefore is a fevere trial of a man^s fteadi- 
'Git^. If there was a drink that could make 
people fearful for a time, it would be worth 
a legiflator-s or magiftrate's while to exer- 
cife his citizens with it^ to confirm their 
courage ; and, for the fame reafon, feeing 
^drink is ready to make people too rafh and 
impudent, he fhould employ it for the pur- 
pofe of teaching them prudence, modefty, 
and fclf-govemment.^— It is better, at fonae 
public entertainment, to difcovcrthofe mir r's 
that are flaves to their lufts^ than run the 
rifque of difeovering them in private, when 
they are entrufted with our wives and 
daughters^ and every thing that is dear and 
valuable to us* 
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B p O K n. 

THE happinefs of a ftatc depends on 
good education. He is a happy man 
Who acqaircs wifdom and right opinions^ 
even in his old age. — Education forms boys 
habitually to What is right, and reafon con- 
firms the good habit as they grow up«-~The 
gods, pitying the laborious condition of the 
human race, appointed fcftival-days to be a 
relaxation from their toil. Apollo, the Mufes 
and Bacchus are given by the gods to affift 
vs in our joy^-^BoyS are perpetually in mo- 
tion, hence it becomes a part of education to 
reduce them to decency by mufic and dan- 
cing. But it is neceflary that we e&amine 
what kind of melody, fong and movement, is 
proper to be taught ; for we arc not to allow 
our youth to learn any dance or fong, but 
thofc which tend to promote virtue and de- 
cency of behaviour. This is obfertTcd no 
where but in Egypt, who though, in other 
refpefts, they have many foolifh things, 
they have wifely preferved their antient po- 
etry, without the leaft variation, thefe ten 

thoufand 
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thoufand years, viz. the poems of Ifis; and 
the fame thing is true of their painting. 
The conftant defire of novelty in mufic 
corrupts its facred ufe.7— The excellence of 
a compofition is known by its pleafing, not 
the multitude, but the wifeft and beft judges* 
Such people need both wifdom to chufe a- 
right, and refolution to defend their choice. 
The populace, being judges of theatrical 
compofitions, has corrupted the poets, whofc 
only aim is to pleafe the people. — ^As chiL- 
dreii love mirth, we ftiould inftrud: thenj 
in our poetry, that all the bleffings of life 
arc of no value without juftice and good- 
nels ; and I would punifli our poets, if they 
dared to fay that bad men can live hap- 
pily: and feeing mankind never will acS a- 
.gaiofl: their pleafure, we fhould perfuade 
them, that juftice and holinefs of life con- 
ftitutc true happinefs. — ^A law-^iver needs 
not doubt that he fhall be able to perfuade 
people to fo noble and rational a purpofe, 
if he confiders how many myriads have 
fwaUowed abfurd ftories ; fuch as that Sido- 
H h 2 nian 
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nian fable of the fown teeth. — ^By fables 
therefore, by ftories and by fongs, we fhould 
inftrud our youth, and inculcate thefe fen- 
timents. The firft chorus for that purpoie, 
fliould be of boys ; the fecond, of young 
men to thirty; the third, of grown men 
from thirty to fixty years of age. To the 
third chorus Bacchus comes in as an Auxi- 
liary. — No young perfon is to tafte wine 
before eighteen years of age ; he is to be - 
very moderate till thirty, and never to be 
drunk. After forty they may take a little 
more liberty with wine. It makes us^ in opi^ 
niofiy renew our youth; it is a remedy againjt 
the aujlerity of old age^ and is a temporary 
fufpenfton of all our miferies.—^fn order td 
determine what mufic we Ihould allow,^ Kt 
us remember, that every thing that is agree- 
able either affords a plcafure by itfelf,^ cfr is 
founded on redtitude, or is ufeful. • But wc 
are not to leave our eftimate of pleafure to 
the chance of capricious fancy, and bHnd 
opinion, but determine according to -the 
rules of truth and reafon, — Ho one will de- 
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ny that mufic is an imitative art, as well a3 
painting. In j udging therefore of any piece, 
we are to confider, what it is that is at* 
tempted to be imitated ; 2dly, whether 
this was a proper fubjefl: for imitation; 
3dly, whether this imitation itfelf is pro- 
perly made in language, melody and mea- 
fure ; and to take cafe, that effeminate mu- 
fic be not joined to manly fentiments, (iyc. 
nor all kinds of founds crouded injudicioufly 
together, (^c. — ^Thofe of fifty years, who 
have been well educated, will be the beft 
judges. — ^As we allow wine to the more el- 
derly people, to enliven their mufical enter- 
tainments, we would appoint infped:ors over 
them, men paft fixty, who are to be fober, 
and take care to preferve good order, and 
prevent all excefs. By thefe means people 
would part good friends, and quarrels be 
prevented. So that we are not to reckon 
wine an evil; nor believe the fable, " That 
" Bacchus, being deprived of his fenfes by 
*^ his ftep-mother, brought in revelling and 
[^ madnefs/' Wine, inftcad of being given 

to 
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to inipire men with madnefs, was rather giv* 
cn^ (according to our fyftcm of difcipline^} 
as a medicine to procure modefty in the 
foul^ and health and ftrength in the body.^-* 
Every wimal naturally exprefles its joy by 
gefticulations and quick motions; man has 
a natural feoic of time and cadence; muiic 
cultivates that fenfe, and both together pro- 
duced the chorus and the dance« But of 
this afterwards. — ^We Ihall only add con- 
cerning liberal drinking, that we would not 
approve of it in our city, ^nleis they intend- 
ed, by that means, to csi^tdip tbemfelves 
in fubduing their pafllons, and to {earn tem- 
perance. The Cretan and Lacedisntonian 
laws are too rigid, I rather would prefer 
the Carthaginian regulation, who avowed, 
no wine in their camp ; nor to their men 
and women flaves ; nor to their ma^ilrates 
that year they had the government. 
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HE origin of fociety and dominion is 
to be fought for from the remains of 

mankind^ 
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mankind, after difeafes, or deluges, or other 
calamities, which had almoft fwept off the 
whole race. — ^Thus, after the deluge, fome 
fhcpherds would be remaining on hill^tops j 
all champain cities being utterly deftroycd^ 
and with them arts ; otherwife there could 
be no new invention in the world ; whereas 
we owe them to D«dalus, Orpheus and 
Palamedest Wind-mufic we owe to Mar- 
fyas and Olympus; the harp to Amphion* 
Epimenides alfo was an inventor, and per- 
formed what Hefiod had conjedhired. Me- 
tals would not be digged up, till cities were 
again inhabited ; which fhews that the arts, 
which depend on metals, would be long nc- 
glc(9:ed ; and peojie would continue long ia 
innocence and fimjAicity, in pivate fami- 
lies, in cells, and clefts of rocks, as Homer 
fays of the Cyclops, who, on mountain- 
tops alone, judged their wives and their chfl- 
dren, and had no public council.— The pri* 
mitive government was that of the father, 
and fo on to his eldeft fon. But as people 
increafed, they muft needs go out of their 

dens 
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dcDS and. labour more ground. This would 
occafion different families to dwell together 
for mutual defence, and to hedge themfelves 
round from wild beafts* — ^This would begin 
at the foot of mountains. As every family- 
would have its own laws, they would confti- 
tute fome from the different families to com- 
pofe one general body of laws, and would 
appoint certain of the chiefs of the families 
to fee them put in execution. This refem* 
hies Homer's defcription of Dardani^ .built 
at the foot of mount Ida, among the ftreams 
of a falling river. — ^Afterwards Troy was 
built on a fine plain ; the fea was navigated, 
and the Greeks beficged Troy, But feye- 
ral changes happened in Greece by the Tro- 
jan war, through the fedition of the youths 
who received the returning foldicrs unwor- 
thily, flew fome, and banifhed the rcft^ 
till Doreas brought them back;, then they 
changed their name from Achivi to Dori- 
ans. — ^This army, dividing by confent into 
three parts, inhabited Argos, Sparta and 
Mycenae, making among themfelves. a fo- 

lema 
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icmn league, which was confirmed by feve- 
ral oracles, particularly that of Delphos.— 
By thefe means they thought themfelves 
able to oppofe the Aflyrian empire, which 
was founded by Ninus^ and had ftill confi- 
derable power ; and iij confidence of which 
the Trojans had undertaken that wan^— ^^ 
The Greeks haying tyvice deftroycd Troy^ 
were afraid of the Aflyrians^ as we now are 
of the Perfians. — Each of the kings fworc 
to govern his fubjeds with moderation^ and 
to affift his ally if he was attacked. They 
fettled upon a plan of equality, and an Agra- 
rian law ; but Lacedemon is the only one that 
preferved its old conftitution, and ever fince 
it has warred on the other two ftates.— . 
This misfonune did not happen to thofe 
ftates for want of military (kill, but for want 
of the beft of all difciplines ; najnely, that 
the defires and afFcdlions fhould be obedient 
to reafon. — ^Joy and difpleafurc are the po-» 
pulace in a mental fyftem ; for as a ftate is 
very unhappy, when the populace are not 
obedient to the laws, fo the foul is moft un* 
I i happy. 
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happy, when, though it has fincriotiowof 
rhinjgs, and reafons jollly, yet is not at all: 
reformed, biit thie contrary. We would truft 
no fuch man with any fharc of the govern- 
ment, though he had never fo fine a geninsr^ 
feeing he is ignorant of the moft valuable 
difcipline. — Of all the mixims for founding 
right of government, the moft' important is, 
that the wifcft ffiould conmiand, viz. Ihcy, 
Whofe opinions are jnft, and their paifions 
arid affeftions are governed by rcafbn. Hence 
we may trace the caufc of the down-^att of 
Argos and Myccnar, and with them the af- 
fairs of Greece, to be ignorance of that jwfi-^ 
tical maxim of HeiSod, Thalt the half is more 
thrm the ivhole; becaufe moderation is always 
fafeft* — The pio w^ of the royalty at Lace- 
demon is diminilhcd, becaufe drvided bc^ 
tween twOb Then the fenate of twenty- 
eight old men is a great balance in the ftate 
againft the encroachments of regal power; 
aind sdly the EpKori. — ^There arc two ori- 
ginal forms of government, purcrojralty and 
pure democracy? but no ftate can poffibly 

be 
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be quiet and happy where both forms arc 
not mixed*-r-Originally the Perfian dcfpor 
tifm was milder than at prefent, and the Ar 
thenian liberty. The Perfians were freemen, 
they obeyed then* generals out of love. Cyr 
rus had no invidious difpofitions, he was t 
great encourager of merit ; but though he 
was a great general and lover of his country, 
he never ^nderftood right education^ an4 
^y never applied his mind to the management 
of his family, but committed his fons to th( 
woi^en and eunuchs to be educated in the 
Median luxury ; fo that he having no leifure, 
on account of continual wars, the boys were 
Ipoiled and corrupted entirely. After his 
death Cambyfes flew his brother. Then out 
of contempt, for his madnefs, the Medes 
and an eunuch flew him. Then the feven 
and Darius reftored the monarchy, for he 
was not luxurioufly brought up, and by 
gifts, ^(u gained the good will of the Per* 
flans, and left as much conquered as C3n:us 
did ; but mifliook, in the fame manner, the 
^^V^^ation of his fon Xerxes, and the error 
Ii2 Ml 
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ftiil continues. — ^The Perfian cpnftitntion is 
erroneous from its too great defpotifm over 
the fubjeft; {o that when a war happens, 
the king is weak, though ruling over many 
myriads' of fubjedls, becaufe they are ill af- 
fedted. — The error of the Athenian confti- 
f utio^ is, that the people have too much li- 
berty ; they were indeed quiet and obedient 
to the laws about the time of the Perfian 
war, but, being freed from danger, they firft 
began to rule and judge in the tlicatre calm- 
ly, but afterwards uiircafonably and with 
noife ; and, by degrees, carried this turbulent 
ruling fpirit to eVery thing elfc. 

B O O K IV. 

IT was faid at the end of the laft book, 
that the Cretans were about to fettle a 
colony; and it is now obferved, that this 
colony ought not to be too near thefea, left 
foreign commerce fhould introduce vice and 
difhonefty. The country fhould produce 
all fruits neceflary for fuftenance, but not 
in fuch plenty as to occafion exportation.-^ 
' ' THought 
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Though Minos caufcd the Athenians to pay 
a tribute of feven children yearly, it had 
been better for them to have continued do* 
ing fo, than to have learned the vices of 
feamen and their manner of fighting, and 
hive got, inftead of a fplid land-army, an 
unliable fleet. — It is true that naval power 
preferves a ftate ; but it is not merely the pre- 
fervation of the power of a ftatc/ but of 
its virtue, which we regard. — ^If your ci> 
lony confifts of peojde from the fame conn* 
try, it will be difficult to give them la^^ 
different from their ufual ones ; but they will 
be more apt to live in friendfhip. If the 
colony is compofed of a promifcuous con* 
flux of people, you may more eafily give 
them new laws ; but it will be a long time 
before they unite together in afFedion. Oil 
this occafion we may obferve. That there are 
few things that may be /aid properly to he the 
work of legijlators. For in the firft place the 
Deity, then chance and the revolution of 
human affairs, have produced moft part of 
all laws : human art comes only in the third 

place. 
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place, wifely to improve occoi'rences.r-^It 
i^ not ealy tp.compoie aad give authority 
(o a body of good laws; one way would bp 
iUcceisfuU vf 2* ifat.thei^e.time, andinthe 
toe ftacfi, thoTie was a virtuous, young and 
bravje df fpotic prince, and a wife le^ilator. 
Itis^vafthappioeis toaftatcwlientheprinr 
ces or cbp vcja, smd great are devoted to virtue 
and generous a^ons, for the people foonfolr 
}ow their exa]nple.nrTlti$ Qbicrved, that the 
conftitntions of Crete ^od]>cedeo)oouifoinf 
refpe(9s are tyrannical, in ethers royal, axif- 
toaatical, demoaatical ; bec^ufe, £iy& the 
Athenian fpj^er, Unefp afe rtally ftUticiU 
canjiituiiotu. The others are only .cities ior 
habited, where fome one part tyran;^i%e$ ovier 
the red:.-— In the days of Saturn it is fabled, 
that dilfcrcnt deities ruled the focipii^s .«f 
nien, jufl as we i^t keepers over our cattk, 
not of their own ki^d, but a noUer.?rr-Ic is 
abfurd to fay, that juftice follows power; 
magiftrates are only fervants of the laws. 
That ftate is the happieft, where they, who 
]i«ye the fUfHreme power, are, of aU jnepk 

the 
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the moft obedient tolaw.-— Sl^pofe wc had 
our colonHls before us, and fhoold thus be* 
fpeak them, *♦ Goo, who pdSeffts the be* 
gkinfag,^ the ariddle «aid did of ^11 things, 
goes round evtrf v4iere in fuppdrt of iedH* 
tnde J and jnftice follows him is the avcftgef 
of the^vme law, 6v.**-^The fundamental 
and principalduty of man is tOTcfembie 
Gov as much as poffibic j fo flial! we dbape 
his tvrath. To tMs may be ftffcjirffled, that 
it is « neccffai-y doty, and -extremely decent 
for a temperate, good and jtrft man to wor* 
Ihrp God,- and facrifice to him with a pun* 
mind. Brt from the impure hand* of the 
linjnftj ierieither becomes Goo nor man ta 
receive a: prefcnt.— ^Another great duly is to 
teietttttce oiir pareirts, and to fepport aitd 

^^ cheriflt them in their cAd age, &c.^-^(ytst 
laws fhould not be d^reredby mere a«tho*- 
rity, but alfo with- convi(Stiott. There isr one 
fundamentat h.vf, nanidy, that nwn fhould 
be fmeable yearfy, for every year they are 

'''^ unmarried after thirty-^e.-^But he fikei 
liotfce, that he is as yet only g?^tng the in- 
trodudion to his laws. 

BOOK V. 
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BOOK V. 

IT has been faid, that we ought to honour 
the gods in the firft place ; let me add in 
the fecond place^ that we ought to reve- 
rence our own fouls. Few there are who 
do fo, though they think they do. If one 
indulges his mmd in vice, that is not ho- 
nouring the foul, but defiling it. Neither 
does he honour it who indulges in immo- 
derate pleafure; nor he who flys from pains 
and toils that are appointed by the laws; 
nor he who thinks this life the greatefl: 
good ; or who prefers corporeal beauty or 
riches to virtue ; nor, in fine, he who is not 
fiudiousy with his whole heart, to obey the 
lawsi — Few advert to that which is thegreat- 
c(t punifhment of wickednels, namely^ to 
refemble bad men, and to be feparatedfrom 
the good. The nobleft acquifition of the 
foul is to fly from evil, and chufe that which 
isbeft, and dwell with it. — ^The care of the 
body comes in the next place. With r^ard 
to that, the legiflator is not highly to value 
beauty, ftrength, riches, fwiftnefs, &c. nor 

their 
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tfidr oppofites ; neither ought people to bd 
dnxioUs to ^cqiiii*e great fortunes to leave 
their chlldreti. - they fhodld rathet drive td 
teave them great mbdftfty and tempicraAcci 
Nor are wfe i6 admire thd cttmmdn faying^ 
That children Ihould bfe rcfpeflful arid mo- 
deft befofc others ; foi* ^e fhould alfof add^ 
That old people ought, aboVe all things, t0 
be modeft dnd reQ)edtfuljn their bchaviouf 
beforfe children j for, if old people are impilJ 
dent^ it is impofliblfi that children can bd 
modeft. And thofb gods that a man wor^ 
ihips through his life, thefe will be propitious 
td him in the procreation of children, 6*^.— ^ 
There is another general maxim, namely^ 
That oiir citizens be hofpitabld and benefit 
^cnt to.ftrangcrsrcfpecially> tbbfe who ard 
iupplicants and in diftrers.-^That a man 
may live as happily as poflible in this worlds 
let him cultivate truth and fiddityi The 
fame thing is to be faid concerning tempe- 
rance, prudence and other virtues. Let out 
people rival one anpther in worth and vir-^ 
tue with the utmoft ambitipb* A man 
Kk ■ tvould 
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^,91*14 1^4 tP fciV^ % fif^^t d«l of fpiri^j 
%»4 f ©c»; (feifl of gQodflmtw^ ^n«B^& 

gOi94 ??^\j|;f to ^fih^gpiJOpi. thpi^ tha^.^es 

^•Wye 49!?s l?ot clqcdive; b^. ^9 wj|^9 
YW^ts xo i>e. u;u)3? grc^t, ^ ||^ j^^ \a% 
own in;<f jeft or rqjmvion, in 9epplki|0« m 

of Qil^^i choeldog cstav8g|9i^ jo{^ viA 
hojims bocter t]ut)gs» and troftiflg ^ ^9 
in time of zdsaHt^.n^UbsSt dice^oniiQet 
&r to the. diviner faculties ; vc now praoeeA 
ta tkofe o£ the inferior. ordec». jof, fi«!fOwr*. 
(]eiij;e. It is the wifli of cxoiy ^se v^ luiim 
as. much Joy in li£s as poflible* and as Httte 
ibrrow ; but host this is to be obta^aitdf' 4ui& 
be now inquired. Let us th««fere cddfidsn 
the temperate Iife» the pcudenc, the teixe»: 
the healthful) and oppofe to theleth* im-i 

padent. 
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JUiifent^ the c6wai!cllf , th^ inteni^ii^, tl^ 
^ddy« the temperate life liis aH i^ joyi 
ti^ Sxi&ini its delires and averfiefis litiibd^- 
irkte^ Th^ ihtemperate one the concht^ ; fo 
tftit its foiTOWs gfetttly excfcijd ife jiijrii 

.HtiBfc^ it is itidnifeft, that the riitiHitQii!^ 6f 
Itiaid^d do hot live intemperktely, fiiit ft6^ 
■ignowHce, oir i*aht of iclf-govferiitti6ht. 'thii 
sUq ^ life bf coarige is bittfeY tha6 ddWdr^- 
I6e,- itod ifrifiibm than fblly.^Me^e a IkiH 
ihtlttct oth^lfe fettled, it 1^ Vaintbit^m^i 
M Agnftaxt liw. We ihall lay it down i& 
iitwBs; ^ lea^, as a ftmdime&tal ifia^:^ of 
dtir ftate, thti they moft ndthtr fee MTijtiR, 
Jior c<>veionsirit->'Virhen we arc noW fotihdilri^ 
a Asib, #e ottght to determme the gfirf^theS 
6f lt> f6 as t<> i)^ ft#:itnt i^ ti^-iifeAtk 

riim regard io founding Mt^^t ^tit {&^ 
tioA^ettiency of thti i|«toiBcr, ^e I6«i fii^tibl^ 
hi tb c6tafift 6f 5^4(3! cMzcn?; ^d tljie to4 
divided into this fame liftrjahfer of i>4iti tfiii 
ntiBibt^ \i molt c6nyieili;eii«, w^i6^ ecii^ifift^ 
rf i^ gfcal ntittifcti- of aiiquiit pii^j iliii^ 

► 1^^;^ Can be' divlcled into fifry-ttme p^; 
Khz. mi 
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^d nomprcrr'A kgiflafior is ijot to fi^ 
guy thingf ^t has been already eftabUfliedf 
with regard to religion ^ but endeavour that; 
phe people of the fta^ afiembling at theis. 
religioi;^ feiUvajs, ^d ^nt^t^ing one m% 
QiUer^ n^ay becom? acquainted togedi€C» 
jind ppomdtp miltu4 good wiU. The moil, 
perfed form pf a (tate is th^t where a|} . 
thipgs are coQiqion, aqd private property of. 
aU ^inds extinguiflied qui; of Jife; but:A&\ 
i:hefc thipgs are jtbove the piuh of I1U19JI7 ^ 
pity, we allow private property and adiyificMi; 
of landS| only the nunit)er of piti^qs mi;^. 
pever be greater or lefs. So ^hat the cftate: 
|s to be left p ope fpu only, andtheiiipccr 
ppmerary citi^^ens fent oflfin a colony.*— Nq 
private peribn is to acquire pofTefnon^iof gGJd 
or illver, hut to ufe a certain cQin fw dftUy 
f^xchapg^ ^d pay of workmeq, &£• and the 
f omnjon poip of Greece is to |erv^ fpr wais. 
^d pthpr public deniand^. Que who is ^iUohn; 
^d to ti^vfsl, carries this pi^blic coin with 
iiini^ and when he returnsi gives back to d^ff - 
pubjif trcafuiy what hp has not fpept. ISF9. 
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iotcreft is to be uken for money, — 'One en* 
d(ie4 with trd^ political knowledge will not 
ftil4y tbftt atpM which the vs^ar think 
sioft pf, v^i tp ffnder his ftaice as ^eac an4 
rich and pQwerlul as pofEble } he would alfo 
awldf that it may become as good as poflibiet 
and as hxppy. 3w chat they Ihouki be ex* 
celByeiy rich and very good, a^ the fajine 
time, '^ ijspQnibkf-^BecaQre there will bc) 
Some pec^e richer thitn others, we wotddt 
inftituie fopr rank^ of valoation } and let 
the taxes be laid tm proportionally. — )The 
lowcit rank are to have what may be fu& 
dent to rai^e them above poverty; the 2d 
taok df>»hl«; the ad triple; bat no degree 
of riches i^ to exceed four tiotes that qaan^ 
tity* What exceeds this viluacion is to be 
given CO ihc Aate.<«>The» foUow general 
diiedkions about ^viding th« Huid into 
twelve partSt sad the people into twdvo 
ti;ibes.->-But U m^ be ofctie<ted> that no 
people will fi^MSiic to thefc s^^tiaoa» ^. 
as for thefe'thin^ £iys he» do not, my 
friends, imagin*. I «m igRoraot, t.hat thej^ 

ar« 
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arc in a great meafiire true. But with re-- 
gard to future poflibilities^ I think that it is 
bcft to reprcfcnt the ftandard, fuch as the 
thing projcftcd ought to be, without being 
defeftive either in truth or beauty, o*r. 
Allow the legillator to finifh his plan, and 
then, along with him, examine what is be- 
neficial in it, or the contrary, &c. — In oeco- 
nomics, in politics and all the ans, nothing 
is fo cxtenfivcly ufcfiil as the knowledge of 
numbers; for they fharpen the mind, ^c. 
Only take care that your citizens be free 
from avarice and fordid difpofitions; other- 
wile this knowledge may become fubfervient 
to frauds and artifice, as in Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia. Whether it be that thofe people have 
had a bad legiflator ; or fome unfortunate 
accident has corrupted them; or there is 
fomething peculiar in their nature: for we 
are not to think that all countries are equal- 
ly capable of the fame fort of difcipline. — 
j^ prudent kgijlator will regard the diverjity 
of the charaBers of mankind arifing from the 
difference of the foil and clime. 

BOOK VI. 
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met^kJ^t wikis.. sbciiiaKj pK^js f^i^isi, 
d^ l^.fyiUai of \^w5 ^H fop|\4«teJF^ 

1^ goyeioiQCDt M.^ t»M]^ i9ce,jt|p^ 
lime, smi fulfil 'diis.c^nx iSifi^^ic^^ 

Then. «i«Mg«i% o| (bfi pviMJiff rqi^. t^ull^ 

«ducaAiooi of the jmi^. afc»- to liA ^^S^?^. 
wMah i^^^ibe Qioib iippocu^t o^ all o^fi^ 
We c^^wwi a, ti^nj^^DlK^. api^,ipc}p(y|.]jio 

is 
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is the tameft and moft divine of all animals, 
^ he geiis proper education, but one of th^ 
wil^eKt if he does not. Theie inj^)edl:ors of 
odiicatiba are to be diofiai in the mod fo- 
Idia^ypfyi and by- ballot, ^.— Then judg- 
es ai^'tb^be cho^tp decide in ccmtroyer-' 
fies^tmg the dtwasi otf * It n6w. remsuns 
thif^ proceed t6 tlie kws -by whipb this 
ftaj(b*<f'tabegoTemedi Bucweffluftoblerye, 
d|||'n&-'one. fyftem of laivrs'caa be perfe^ 
'iP^e vkd experience neceflarily produce im- 
l^eraents; and as le^ftupiS'^ure mortal, 
t& rulers of the ftaiie i^oold ahvay». Iteq^ 
Before them the Ipirit^aiid iatcHtioliof the 
ori^nal le^^tori, to nn^, that the eitazens 
may- become, as good and vinuoos as pof> 
fiUe.-^In our ftate we ihould promoie gfeno' 
ral acqudntance, that pe(^ may- know 
whom, and with whom th^ marry; for 
the purpofe there fhould be pnoctifliiMis of 
the yoiuth and girls, both as moch naked as 
is coi^ftent with the rules of decency and 
modefty.—- One ought not to chufe a woman 
ioib rich, but rather below hin^lf in fortune* 

He 



itit ihould alfo chufe onfc whofc teiripii' dnd 
accomplifhments compenfatc for Kis faiiings* 
Let no ihbre than ten be prfcfcnt at the mar- 
riage, wz* five of each fide; and the maniagfe 
expence for people of the highcft valiiatlbri, 
not exceed 3L ^s. yd. arid proportionally 
fottholH beldW that rank. Tafee cafe hot 
to drink to ej^cefs ; and through tHe i^hol& 
time of inatriaiofi7 be temperate arid fobef; 
that the children^ bodies of' their minds btr 
not corfuptfed thrbugh yoUr fault.—'Witi 
regard to flavcs, it is difficult to determinfe 
concerning thtiaii. People have ' differed 
much in their opinions and behaviour td' 
flavK; and their freqtieftt fcBellidiiS fHow 
them to be H dahgcroiis {kiffcflidn. To 
obviate thefc evils, let not ybflt flivds bfc 
all of the fame ' cotoritry* Do not iniult 
them; and, if pdffibfc, injore then! Idfi than - 
your equal. This is a good rulefbr all fupe- 
riors. Do not rdafon-with your flavcs,^ fot 
that makes thetti fkircy ; your wotds muft 
always be commands: Never jeft with your 
ilaves, male or female, is many have impnl- 
LI detitly 
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dently donct and g^ven themfdves great 
trouble to govern them. — Orpheus did not 
eat wy thing but the fruits of the earth. 
Of old it was reckoned impious to flay anir 
mals and eat them, or to ftain the altars of 
the gods with bk>od» They offered incejiff: 
and fruitsdij^ in honey.-^Then he pro- 
ceeds to give regulations concerning the 
houfes and public buildingis. On this occar 
iion he mentions the ftetfing of th laalls, \ 
which Longinus juftly enures; hm Plato 
appears plainly referring to fome no(e4 
phrafe of the Xiacedemonians, when they 
oppofed the rebuilding of the waljs of Ar 
thais.' — ^After the men are married, they 
ihould ftill continue to eat in public, as the 
Lacedemonians and Cretans have divintsly 
inftituted; but, fays he, your l^iflator o- 
mitted to appoint the fame regulation for 
the women. They naturally are more fubtle 
and politic than men, on account of their 
weaknels, and are worfe to govern ; there- 
fore your le^flator ftopt ihort in his regu* , 
lations, but in this he did wrong. This 
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negleft has be^ the occaficm of feveral 
misfortunes in your aflSnrS; for it is not 
mtt^ty the half that is omitcdd whdn the 
women Mit n^efted hi your plan of di(ci|M 
line: but byiiow much the fefiiale nature i« 
Mt fofeeptible of virtue * than the matej hf 
jufl: fd much the n^leiS): is more than the half. 
Ydu ought therefore to refiime and ttSaff 
fhis matter in your ilate^ and appohit the 
^meemploymMits both co the men and wo- 
T^ea»'*-4xL any other ftate t&i& would be im* 
pofHble % t(» th« fex being ufed to an obibuf« 
Uid co«<rardly mahher of life, they would 
^daim againft thelegiHator, and fo|)el him 
when he attempted to drag them out kto 
the light.— To this are fubjbined farther di* 
ttSAods for the good behaviour of married 
•peoide: and the man or woman to be pu- 
nifhed) if they are guilty of infiddi^ to one 
^i6other. A woman is allowed to be capable 
of Ibme public offices at forty, and the men 
a£ thirty years of age. 

L U BOOK Vil. 

* The oriffsal word for virtue here, fignifies pn^poHy dxo 
Siatily virtues; fuch as courage, f^rc. 
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BOOK VII. ^ 

THE carcfiil and regular education of 
children is ncceflary; Becauje ifpcoph 
are habituated frmtpHrJtfanq^ to tt^fgrefs: 
the iflnvs in fmall mattersi the:j tvill be more 
^t to tranfgrefs them in import (mt cafes ^ when 
they grow «/>.— -In the firft place vjfc (hould 
take care to proigptc the health and ftrfsngtb 
pf their bodies frqm their carlieft ye^rs, by 
almoil perpetual motion^ which is pfeful 
both for the young body aqd young mind, 
%o footh. them when they 4i:$:difturbed or 
in terrors, ^nd divert their attention. Thtw^ 
nurfes fhake and lull their little pnosto fleep 
with a drowfy fong.— rA good of fead.tcm? 
per is very important in the human* charao* 
jer. Early luxury makes children proud^ 
wrathful, pccvifti; too rpuGh harfhnels de* 
prefTes the mind.-rrChilcJren under three 
years of age always exprcfs^ their wants by 
fqualls, and cries, and noife; but it fbouI4 
be our ftudy to prevent thcfe exceflive comt 
j^iotions of their minds by all means poffiblc : 
^d even their mothers, when they are with 
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child, fhoijld avoid allgrcat emotions of joy ^ 
or gricf.*^Early education, as a "proper bat 
fis, renders writtcn.IawS folid and lading; 
but wanang this foundation, they foon muft 
fall to ruin. — ^From three years old.to^ 
children are not to be. indulged, but chaftil?' 
ed with decency, that they may not hate the 
chaftiferj nor be 3ilo)i^ed to live it random,- 
and become infolent^ &C4.: At fix years old 
the boys and gu-ls; are to be feparated.-^ 
The boys. go, to learn horfemanfiiip, arch* 
cry, flinging, darting i and pven the women 
ought to JearH theiufe.of arms. — They arc 
:;.s to be accuftomcd to ufe both hands equally, 
as the Scythians have. ordered by law con- 
cerning the ufe of the bowir— Thofe partt 
of education which concern the body are 
called gjfnnajiicah thofe relative to the 
mmd^ mujicah of the gynmaftic there are 
two kinds, dancing ^d wreftling. DanctTtgi 
with proper mufic, to give a becoming d%-' 
nity of gefture, and eafy motion. — Wrejiting^ 
upon the prmciples of^Anteus, for an ufelefi 
fcopjcntjion J or bpxipg, like Epeus or Amy- 
ous, 
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ens, we would difr^^aid, as being ofdefs in 
war. Bat wreftUng with a decant emulation^ 
for the improvtilidDt of health and ilrength, 
we iJ^onld encoura^* But we have not yet 
fyAikcd idle muiical part of education. 
Thong^it b bold, yet I fliall venture to af- 
ftm, that the perpetual novelty of public di- 
verfimu tendi mudi to coitupt the minds of 
fl people, and to mftke them lofo refpe^ fot 
old and wife laws^-^'Ohangis hi tOl thiogt 
are dangerous, otce^ hi evils ; thtu <^angeB 
«f ftftfods, of diet, 6*^.**MJOood lawk* happi^ 
If long ellabtiib^i imprpfi thfe mUid widt- 
Kverence. Legifkton fhoold eultiVMe thii 
diipofition. Butlobferve, thtt they eoft>- 
fider die diverfions of young peO{)le to b0 
meerly £verfioiu, and not that the pekUSt 
mifchiefs may arife from them* For wm 
diverlions tend to form the young mmd lll^ 
to new chancers, and make them a diffi»» 
ent fort of men; and whenever thif hiipf 
pens, they will wiih for new laws* M di« 
dancing smd mufic In Egypt is facred^ «&d 
not allowed to be changed. Ndthtifwotild 

wc 
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we allow any change from what '^ ^WiOv 
ed by law. Again, w? would not aUpw flny 
poet to detcrminQ what 19 jttft or hooeec- 
fihlf* in «(mtradi<£UQii to (h« Iaw» of the 
fta(«, fffUBopleafe educated in regular and 
fobcr mofic and poetry, they will dcTpife the 
(Df^tofite kind as illiberal; batthofeafjciiftQiar 
ed to the vulgar kind of mufic wiQ think the 
other fort harih and uaaffeding i foch is the 
force of habit.'^T'Mafic for the men fhpnid 
t^4 fo infjnre mag^aanimity ; mnfic for the 
w^num fltoiild uclino to degaoce and mo^ 
4rfty.-mrHiiimin a&iis ara nq^ wcwth much 
pains ; and yipt we arc oUigcd to mtdergo 
care^whifdiisaqiisfortone. Care and divine 
pitivideDce, is worthy of Goix; hu0 nuu^ 
who fecms to be f^mned by the gods in iport, 
it becomes him to follow theinoft innocepc 
and honourable diverfions, through his v4ioIe 
life. Men now take toU to procure {deafun^ 
but we would have our diverfions, in time of 
p^ce, fo eonduidxd, as to rend« thi; gods 
propitious to ns, and enable us t» npelour 
caemies in war.<»^Man Is, for the moft 

part. 



j>art, a wonderful fort of animal, and bbtairi§ 
but a fmall fharc of truth. You dcprels thfc 
human-kind prodigioufly.^-— Do not wondef, 
•but forgive me, O MegiUuSj; for when I 
confidcr the divine nattirei bcin^ afFedted 
tjr.it, I have faid thefe things; however, 
if you pleafe, we fhall fuppofe the human 
race important* — ^Idlencfs is hurtful, and 
therifbre by all means people fhould be 
bufy* Mafiers and miftreiTeslliould rife ear- 
ly in the morning to direct their families, and 
magiftrates to mana^ the concerns of th6 
publico — ^Boy§ are the worfl to tame of aU 
wild beafts, and mudi need a governor ; the 
more natural abilities they have, they are 
the more ready to be intriguing, obilinate 
and infolent : (6 that they iaeed to be bound 
up with many bridles.' — ^From ten to thir- 
teen they learn to read and write; at thir* 
teen touch the lyre, and continue in this 
dafs of ftudies three years more. There 
are a great many compoiitions both m profe 
and verfe^ which it would not be fafc to 
teach the youth without diflintftioDi as fome 

parts 
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J)arts are good, fome bad. The heft fyftcni 
I know of is this one which we have been 
compofing fincc the morning, noc, without 
the affiftance of fome divinity, as I believe,, 
and very much refembling a certain kind of 
poem*-^The mufical teacher ought to make 

the founds confonant to the fcnfe, and take 

■■■.•..• * ' ■'■•*.♦.•. 

care not to pvizzle the youth with the intri- 
cacies of mufic in that fliort time he has to 
ftudy. — ;Let the boys have mafters and the 
girls miftreffes to teach them dancing.— , 
The women fliould learn the ufe of arms, if 
it were for nci more but to guard the city, . 
when at any time neceflity requires all the 
men to take the field. Birds wilf fight for 
their young againfl: the fierceft wild beaftsjl 
but women run away in crouds, and fill aU 
the temples and altars ; fo that one Would 
think the human fjpecics the moft cowardly 
of all animals.— Of dances there are two 
forts, the ferious and the comical. The fe- 
rious kind again is twofold,'^the war^nce 
to imitate fighting. The peaceful-dance mu(t, 
be confidcred. There arc the dances of 
Mm Bacchanals; 
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Bacchanals, of Pans and Nymphs and Satyrs, 
for purifications and rayftcrics ; fo that one 
cannot define their nature nor their mean- 
ing. Where they are eftabliflied, let them 
alone. The decent peaceful dance is that 
which is proper to be ufed at the feftivak of 
the gods. This fort of dance, and its cor- 
refponding fong, are never to be changed. — 
We muft allow the imitation of fooliili cha- 
racters ill the comic dance and fong, that 
people may learn wifdom by feeing contra- 
ries. Thefe are to be adted by fiaves only; 
or hired ftrangers ; and there muft tdvrzys be 
fomething new in the entertainment. Let 
no free perfon prcfume to imitate them. 
Thus far concerning comedy. When the 
tragic poets come and afk leave to repreftnt 
their pieces, we would anfwer, O ye beft of 
ftrangers, we ourfclves are tragic poets ; our 
whole republic is conftitutcd in imitation of 
the beft and fineft life, which, we fay, is 
the trueft tragedy. You are poets, and we 
your rival artifts ; rivals in contriving the 
moft beautiful drama : for which we depend 

upon 
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upon our laws. Do not therefore imagine, 
we can readily allow you to fet up fcenes in 
our market-place^ and hire loud-voiced ac* 
tors to declaim before our wives and chil* 
dren, or before the multitude ; and, perhaps, 
inculcate fcntimcnts different or contradic- 
tory to thofc which our laws iufpire^ Where-* 
fore, O ye children of the foft mufes, fhow 
your performances to the magillrates. If 
they are found to be better than ours, we 
ihall give you a chorus. — ^There are three 
parts of liberal education yet further necef- 
fary 10 be taught, arithmetic, geometry, a- 
(Ironomy:. The youth jliould learn arith- 
metic at ^fl:, in play^ as they do in Egypt. 
After this Jeam them to meafure breadth 
and length and folids; a thing in which all 
men are naturally liable to commit fo great 
millakes, that one \^ould b^ufh for the hu- 
man kind« As for aftronofny, it k itrange, 
that any one fhould call it iqipious to enquire 
into the nature of the univcrfe j on the ccm- 
trary, by ftudying aftronomy, we wo\il4 4<» 
more jufticc to the gods, and be fenfible, that 
M m 2 ^U 
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all their motions arc regular, &e» — ^Thc re-' 
gulations for hunting arc, " Thai it pro- 
'^ mote health and vigour, of body and 
« mind/? 

BOOK vni. 

THE beft means by which a (late ^ti 
live in peace, is to be virtuous ana 
good. If it is vicious, there muft be wars 
both abroad and at home.-^ur ftatc 
j(houid' execcife both the men and women, 
one day each month, and imitate all the opc^ 
rations of war; and thofe who behave well, 
are to be praifcd by the poets. But the po- 
et muft be paft fifty years of age, and emi- 
nent himfclf for good aftibns. N6 one muft: 
be allowed to publifli his poems without cph- 
fcnt of the magiftratcs, though they were 
finer than the hymns of Thainyras and Or- 
pheus* — It is not from the ignorance of le- 
giflators, that fuch laws as thefe were never 
given to any ftate. But in the firft place, 
from the unbounded love of money and pri- 
vate gain, which governs the world ; fo that 

pcopl^ 
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jjcoplc of quiet charaiftcrs follow the arts of 
merchandize^' trade and fcrvicc. The boldT 
er fort betioaie rbbbers, hteuie-breakers^ bul^ 
lies and tyrafnts. Sdmc are forced 'to thefe 
through poverty. Another caufc is the im^ 
perfedl forms of goverhment, demOeracjjV 
oligarchy, or the abfolute power of one; 
which are not gpvemmenu^ but iyilems ^f 
fcdition.^ Thefe errors we have endearVOUP! 
cd to avoid. — ^Then ^llow rules conceiv- 
ing the gymnaftic drreffions^ running, bosh- 
ing, 6^.-^-^It is bbjcdfced here; what muff be 
done with fuch a tfate as this^ where the 
young peo5)le are to be^ well fed, to toil in no 
icvere afid fervile work, but are always em- 
l^oyed at facred feftivals and other fuch di- 
verfions ? how can you reftrain fuch a peo- 
ple from many irregular defires and periud- 
bus paflibns, which reafon condemns, and 
the laws forbid? In anfwer to this, he fays^ 
That a great deal depends tkpon his exclud- 
ing riches, adly. The conftant prefrace of 
the magiftratjs, which is appointed by the 
law, will reftrain the youth. But how fhall 

we 
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^e reftrain the irregular paffiwis of boys and 
fftls ? It is dilScu}t. The inftitutions of Crete 
tad LaQsdemoiji hivp beea afeful to us, in 
maaj instances, where our laws have contra« 
cUi9»(i the prevaijiing manners ; but they to- 
ttUy difappoint us here.WTo remedy this 
evU> our laws fhould be contrived to infpire 
dignity of fentimicnts, temperance, and a dlP- 
pofition to virtyous Iriendfhip, not impure 
jkive: anofcher nfeful mean would be, to 
have |t icfteemed an impious crime by all 
ranks j>nd 9ges; t^pi^* from the general 
conyjjj^n of the world, inceft Is ahnoft npr 
ver como^tted, Th«n infpire our youth 
with thofe ientimenp, that the cpnqupft of 
their paiHons is the moft ^orious of all vie* 
tories. The wreftler$ and runners at the 0> 
lympic games have b^n fajnous for tempe- 
rance, and will not our yonth hp temperate 
for a vJftory far more glorious ?rrrThen fol- 
low regulations for the afi^rs of hufbandiy 
tind the markets, 6*^. 
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THE fiffl: law is againft fafirilege.-^ 
The introdudion to this law is fef 
lemn.— The fccond law is againft feditioa^ 
and attempting to overturn the gover&t 
ment. The punifhment death. Botnochit^ 
dren to fuffer for their father's crime, ixnlefi 
the father, grand-father and great grand^ 
father have been guilty of the fame. — ^Thtf 
thief Tsmtt, repay double of what he ftol^ 
whether it be fmall ot great.^-^Here there is 
a curions digrefHon diftinguiihidg the oa^ 
ture of damages^ ii^tiries, and voluntary and 
involuntary faults; becauie a legiflator is 
not to {^efcribe laws merdy from mechani- 
cal cuftomf btit upon rational {dnciples^ 
his aim being always to redify the difpofiti- 
ons of mankind, and make them love jui^ 
itice, and put the incuraUe to deatfav-^ 
There are three fources of tranfgrefifon^ 
wrath, love of pleajure, igmrance. Ignoiv- 
ance again is two-fdd, Jimpk ignorance^ oe 
miftaken opnion and fond conceit.. The 
faults proceeding from, the firflof tbe&,.are 

like 
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like the errors of children ; thofe from the 
fecondy daogerous and extravagant. — ^When 
one kills another involuntarily^ he is to^e 
acquitted; but ought to undergo certain 
purifications and penalties^ to be appointed 
by the dircdtors in facred matters. This alfo 
to be the cafe when he kills his own flave. 
When one in a fit of pailion beats another 
that he dies of it^ the puniihment ought 
not to be death ; neither ought it to be the 
puniffamisnt when he kills another in a fit of ^ 
anger, without any previous defign: nor 
even when one, in a fudden fit of anger, kills 
another defi^edly. But it is difficult to 
enadt precife laws concerning thefe thin^. 
The judges ought to determine according, 
to circumftances.-^If one murders. smother 
p'emeditately, he mud die. The fame pu- 
nKhment takes place, if one plots the death 
of another, though he did it not with hiy 
own hands. — ^If a flave kills a free man dc- 
fignedly, he is to die with feverity. . If a 
free man kills a flave out of fear, lefl he 
Ihonld^inform againfl him for fome wicked 

action ^ 
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&6Bon» he ought to die as if he had killed a 
free man. — ^If any one happens to be fo 
wretched^ as willingly to kill father^ or mo- 
/ther, or brother, or child, let all people^ 
who bear any ofEce in the city, ftone him 
to death, and let his dead body becaft out 
of the country unburied.— If one kills a 
thief, attempting to break into his houfe at 
night, he is free. The fame is the law, if 
one is killed, when attempting a rape* — ^Thc 
laws in the next jdacc fliould be made with 
reipe^t to wounds and maiming. Thefe are 
to follow the fame principles with thofe a- 
bove. Equitable laws, for the good of the 
whole, are the bond of fociety. If one man 
had abfolute power, and yet ruled conftant- 
ly for the public good, that man ought to be 
confined by no laws. But. as no fuch man 
can be found, we mud have recourle to 
laws and regulations, which infpedt and re« 
gulate many, but cannot poflibly reach all 
things. Some things therefore mull be left 
to tribunals ; and others reftrided by t\kc 
law. Where tribunals judge in fecret, and 
N n conceal 
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conceal their opinions, and much more where 
pribunals judge with npife and clamour ; this 
is 4 great misfortune to a ftate. By att 
mcviSf as few cafes as poflible ought to Ifc 
}pft to the judgment of fuch tribunals. — If 
ppe is found to have intended murder^ apd 
|ias only wounded a mgn, he ought npt^ 
to fuffer death ; becaufe^ feeing Froyidenjpe 
|ias faved Ijim from the greateil of cs^* 
lamitiesy we alfo ihquld indjine to mercy^ 
$ut let him niajcc reparation for the da** 
xnagei and be banifhed for ever.-^Whq-e 
any^famiJly U>f^ its reprd[entatiyf , thropgl^ 
the misfortune of perpetual banilhmeqt^ 09 
iy})atever account^ that family is firft to b^ 
purifiec); then the guardians of the law$ 
and the ff lends are to meet, and chufe put 
pf fqjjne worthy family, vhcre therp ftrg 
9iany fons, one pf the beQ: whom they are 
tp pray over, and deliver to that defplat? 
family fpr its fupport^ to perforni all the 
leered duties of a fon, an heir, and. a rcr 
}ation.-^Then follow particular l^ws, in thf 
caJCes of wpHnds and infults,. to the, end of 
thft bppk* 
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THE firtt law is againft negiefting the 
gods; Which proceeds either from a 
belief that they are not, or that they do 
not care for human affairs ; or may be eafily; 
prevailed upon by facrifices and pr^ayers. — 
According to the atheiftical principles,' there 
are three fources of all things, ndtureychancel 
art; nature and chancfe made the grand 
parts; art arofe much later, and does but 
fniaUf thin^, and is mortal. They alfo fay,' 
Thit jtiftict and honour are thp creatures erf 
art, not of nature; and tliat fight is found- 
ed itf power, 't'hus th^y pretend to wifdom 
^'d philofophy. — ^What fhould a law-giver 
db iii^fuch a cafe? fhould he only threatcfn 
fiibh jici6ple, or fhould ht alfb perfuadc ? He 
certainty fhoiild peffuade with piaticnCc,— 
O liVy foil, you are yet a young man ; time! 
wpl riiakt jfoii change your opinion of matiy 
tliih^*. No one ever coritinue'd an athclft" 
frbni Voirth to old age ; fonw indeed have^ 
(fbtitihlied to deny a pfovidehce, and others 
Who'atkhOwKdged providence have fancied,* 
N n 2 that 
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that the gods arc cafily perfuadcd by facrifi* 
CCS and prayers, &c. but be not you rafii to 
fprqi impious opinions. .{Icarkcn to. other 
people's reafoning, but efpeci^ly to your le- 
^flator. The fundanicntal error of fttheifm 
is,That min4cxiftcdpo^cripr;p matter, — ^If 
jnin4 cxiftcd jpitcrior to jnatter, are not art, 
thought and law, prjpr to hardncfs, foftncls, 
Ipvity and gravity, ^^. ?-r-Th?y ufc the 
word nature improperly; for if mind is elder 
than air and fire, mind is the caufe of all, 
^c. — ^Bodies, once in motion, can move o- 
tljcr bpdicjs, bpt have tio power of moving 
themlelves; mind can move itfelf ^d all 
things, 6*^.-r7But the mover is fupcrior to 
that which is moved; therefore niind 15 
prior. — If we fee the hcavenjy motipns re- 
gular, we muft believe tjjat a mind governs 
them ; for they do not move without ftated 
laws, c^f.— That the gods take care of hu- 
jnan affairs, we niay be cpnyinced by confiT- 
dering what arc thofe qualities which we c-, 
fteem in any mind; whether do we elteem 
pcj^ligcnce^ idlenefs and luxury, or thf cojir 

trary? 
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trary ? Hence we ought not to think that 
thcfe arc the charader of God. — ^Again^ 
we are not to think that the gods take care 
of great things, fuch as the heavenly bodies^ 
and. neglcdl men. A phyfician muft not ne- 
glc<5l the fmallcr parts, nor the general of 
an army, nor a pilot ; and mafons will tdl 
you, that fmall ftones make the great ones 
lay right.— ^Neither can the gods be intreat- 
cd to favour vice ; for, let us compare fmall 
things with great, would the pilot of a fhip 
2jQl in this manner ? or a charioteer, or a 
hufbandman ?---They fay, the gods become 
friends to wicked men, when thj^ confecrate 
a part of their plunder ; as if one ihpuld fay. 
That dogs Jet the wolves deftroy the fheep, 
that they may get a lliare of the prey* 
What kind of pilot would you think him, 
who could be fpothed by libations of wine 
and the fmell of fat, to let you fink the rcf- 
fcl and drown the paflengers, ^c.l — ^Thc 
law concerning athdfm is: If it proceeds from 
foUy^ and if they are otherwifc quiet harm- 
lefs people, let them be imprtfoned, at leall 

five 
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Sire yilljirst aM btibe bdt fober peHl^s 6cM^ 
\€t&i with them. U thc^ are hot (hiii cdrd(» 
let them die.-^Aiiotber fort of atheifts ai-6 
thtf Hiioi m^ it oitbB, itkd all regard t6' 
ji^ce ahd hotiefty • ^ people oi tUe moft 
altiiii^iied diara£t^rs,- and vttf icpt tt cat" 
Tvi^oiheisr MitifGi^htimhtcomtfoathr 
% efs and ^aphtii^ ind are' ieiAf Mr any 
artful undertaking: iotnetiines they becon!ie' 
dtS^k: and tyrimnical riSih; oi demk- 
gogofe aind leaders of a poptibif £iQi6A ; or 
diptbus aitd deceitful ph!16i&iiAef&^ll^' 
s&e wdrthy' of niany deatHs.^T'iBiiiy; ij^i^ 
•a^iJio' ^te prhmie perfiiis diti fnhBks^ &ii- 
eomfttttd out of thdr «fd«^, fttfeffing U <^- 
pittfe iheibtath of the pds hj prie^ei^ii fieri- 
Jkes and Jhngij and that ihej' can ihtihi the 
fotih of the dead,-^'^* pdt tHefa' W itti j»rlfbri- 
« ed all they' die. "^The conda<Hng h.W 
ift thcfr'ntattersris, " tetf no Onift feepi a'priir 
" vtare chapel in his houftJi^-^ItiSTnoi fafe 
to aUbWatiy 6nb to cdtiftJCtfeeplkcttWhcir- 
evi^'kehas-'jrmmd.^->It is mtich th^cnftohi^ 
o^ i^iSeri, aHd of people who aitrfick aflt! 

in 
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in danger; or when ths$ meet witl^ go94 
fyiiftuae, to coofsp^u ^h^teyor is at ha^Gl, 
a^d vow lacrific(^ ^pd p|Y)inifc tuples to 
tbe gfi^ aQd dxmoos.-rrWhen tk^r m^ 
triPQ|i>lcd with ipe^es, apd ^wal^ om of 
their dreams is a (right, and want to quie( 
^eir yifioi^s ; they raife yp sdtars and cha* 
p^ 9^4 ^.p|iva(e hoyies an4 yiUages with 
them*-r-T-o p;eY«nt; thefe fiip^^tion^ an4 
tjlie qfe that art&i people. maJEe of xkfs^t k9 
j^peats the above laWf 

^ Q Q K 3a. 

^^Qi^TAiNS rcgulatipas CQUceroing isnr 
V^. tuai tra|ifa^Qi^T-A trgjifurc? found*-, 
4 dcpo^tunpu— Tbfi ^ty of &^lfae^,rm 
^pjrlng and ieUing in the inad^etai.-7r|mis.riT 
Artcficer|^-r->Teftaments.-r-Peoidfi oa thd^ 
deathrbfds fometimes di^ofe of their goo(|s 
capicioi4iy ; aqd law-^vers bave-been top i% 
dvii^ii; to them.rTThc;ylQfe their. teiB|iiqr, 
a^d cry out, ** O ye gqds, may wenotg^vje 
our own to whom we pUfafe ?''-^But wb 
would reply^ 'lOfii^ods^wj^pai^toUve-hut 

one 
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one day, it is difficult for you to know \irhat 
is your own, as wdl as to know your own 
IHvcs. I, therefore, being your Icgiflatof^ 
determine, that neither are ye your own pro* 
perty, nor thefc your pofleilions; but both 
belong to your race that -has gone before, 
and follows ; and therefore I wiU not give my 
*confent, though people by their officiouA 
nefs in your fickne^, or old age, ihoidd coax 
and perfuade you to do what is not juft.^ Do 
not you take it amifs, but go peaceably the 
common road of all men, and we will take 
care of yourafEairs for the good of your 
friends iand of the ftate> (6*^#*'— Then coh^ 
ceming the care of orjAans, who are the 
moft facred depofitum.— Of difinherit* 
ing. — ^Dotage* — ^Divorce. — Children bom 
of flaves. — Concerning the honour of our 
parents* Some of the gods whom we fee 
we worfliip ; we make images for others, and 
think when we adorn them, that the im* 
mortals will be much pleafed. But whoever 
has a father or mother, or grand-father ot 
grand-mother, decajrcd with old age, laidiip N 

in 
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Ih hi^ hoofe; let no man ever think he can 
have a moi-e valuable image in his houle. 
than thefe^ if he Hghidy reverences them : 
when we put irefped): upon them» God 1» 
pleafed with the honouf • They ate images 
far excelling inanimate on^s, 6*^.— Con- 
cerning mortal poifons has bedti ah'eady faid; 
thofe not mortal, either hurt the healtli 
mechanically, or are compofed by ipclls 
. and charms* — ^A phyfician is to be punifiied 
with death, if he gives the firft fort ; and 
an augur, if he gives the fecond. — ^It is no 
eafy matter to perfuade people that this ie« 
cond fort are of no real virtue, and there- 
fore they mull be prohibited, that the ap- 
prehenfions of them may not difturb the 
vvigzr.'-^PumJhments are not for the Jake cf 
hurting^ but to injpire a hatred cf ifgujiicefor 
the future^ in the aBor and JpeSators^ or to 
lejjen the degree of it; at which every good 
l&w-giver ought to 4/iw,— The friends of mad 
people ought to take care of them. Some 
people become mad by difeafes ; others from 
rage, being naturally of a bad temper, and 
O o having- 
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Jiaving got a wrong education: fuch people 
jwc ready, upon the fmalleft injury, to fall a 
railing : lyujc i|ie laws of our ftate allow of nic) 
fucjf thing. No one ever does fo who docs 
jjpt either cntu-cly dpviatefrom the dignity 
of }us char^der, or dijfniniih a good deal the 
dignity of his own mind, &c. — ^ShaU we 
thien 9II0W t}ie Inclination of comc^i^t^s %q 
ijiy ridic^lous tjiip^ of men ? or fliall vc at- 
|pjvpi!r citizens to fayridiciilpus things of one 
gnpther, providiiig it is not in wrath ? By no ' 
^eans.--^-4Ck)msdiaps> and all jambic and or 
tier verfc-writers, arc in no fbapc to ri^iffllc 
^y of our citizens. — ^A private perfon who 
attempts 9f\y fuc|^ thing for diycrficm aa^ 
In good hpmour, let him firft fhow it to 
the general infpedtor of the youth; if hp 
Approves, let it fee the light ; if not, let no 
]p[iortal ever ki^ow of it. — Then beggars i:::^ 
injuries done by flaycs or cattle; — Comco^nr 
ing oaths before courts of juftice; — ^Again£( 
jd?ading of caufc$ for money, by W9j of 
trade, whether they are right or wrong* 

BOOK XIL 
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BO O k XII. 

OUR ambafladors or heralds ought to 
be fevcrely puniflied if they are ^un- 
faithful. —Theft is mean ; rapine impudent; 
noiie of the fons of Jove could be guilty of 
thefe, though poets and fable-writers fay fo* 
Theft, of great or fmall things, to bepunifh- 
cd equally; a fti-anger or a fliavc, may be' 
Confidered as curable; but a citizen, who 
Hsis got good education, as incurable fufiers 
dea'tH:-^lh expeditions the fundamental' ro-' 
gulation is, "Always adt, both in peace and 
War, as conCdering yourfelf uhd* a comr' 
mahdcr ; never live as a feparatc being, but. 
a;lways, as much as poflible, live for the pu-^ 
blic, 6*r.** Accufations for cowardice Ihould, 
be caiitioufly made, and on fure grounds.— ^, 
Jiiftice is compared to a modeft-virjgin; jur 
fticc aiid mode'fty abhor falfehood, cfpecial- 
ly, in that moft important of aU accufationsi. 
what concerns a man*s military reputatiop-. 
—Had Patroclus been carried back alive ; 
to Achillcs^s tent without his arms, au.iiivi-. 
dious perfon might have accufed him ; many 
O o 2 fuch 
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fuch cafo may happen where, there is no 
crime^-^Let this be the law, '' The maa 
who is convidled to have thrown away hi^j 
arms baiHy, let him never fcrve again/^--^ 
Jt will be h^4 to find infpeiaors of the pu-' 
blic management who are better men thaa 
the majgiftrates; if fuch pould be found, it 
would make the fta.te happy ; but if the pu- 
blic management is not fairly examined^ 
this fills the flate with fedition^ and foon de- 
ftroys it.r-r-Thcn he gives regulations for 
chulhijg cenfprs, who are to judge every or- 
der of maj^racy. " Let thefe be the only 
people crowned with laurel in the city j let 
thepriefts of Apollo and the Sun be chofen 
ODt of them only; let one of then; be high 
priefl, and the year namqd from him, for 
meafuring time; and let them be honoured 
after their death.*'— In the days of Rada- 
m.anthus people univcrfally believed that 
there were gods ; fo that he quickly decid- 
ed controverfies by the oath qf parties. But 
now fome people do not believe that there 
j|re gods; other's, that they do not care for 

huipan 
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tuman affairs; qr that they may be footh* 
ed to your purpofc by fecrifices.. As circum- 
ftances change^, the legiflator muft change 
his lawsr-rlt isa terrible thing in a ftate. 
where . there are many oaths ; and peo];4e 
V^ obliged. to live in focicty together^ and: 
one half of them are perjured. — ^Thcn he 
gives regulations ibr avoiding thefe evils; 
In this ftate, where they feek not after mo* 
^ey,, nor trade, nor travels, what arc they 
to do concerning the reception of flrangers? 
A mixture of foreigners brings in new cuf^ 
toms, and a love of novelty, whic;h will be 
moft pernicious; but, in a flate badly regu* 
lated, no matter how many flrangers they 
admit. But others niay blame us fpr inho^ 
ipitality and inibciallt/; and it is an affair 
of cpniequence* whether others ihonld think 
us a good or bad peojde. Mankind deviate 
more from redlitude of manners in their own 
characters, than they deviate from redtitudc 
of fcntiments in judg^g of others. People 
therefore are to be fcnt to the Ol3rmpic 
games, &c. fuch as may do molt honour to 

the 
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dM fUtet (onie alfo are' vof bh' iHoy^id 
fi^Vfel) tat tfiertf stf d lifeiS of fftiY rti^, 
dibtjgh? ffeir, ^«i itf drc' m'oft' cbrttpnirf 
ftate; wHtdfeffriehdffiip'ii^vJiltiiibli^ and fi-oin^ 
Wlioiitti y^tftf^mxy cblleiai ittlaiiy tfiiiii^ for the 
ibpto^ieitidSc^ofjrotiroWn^wsf; aoidvddi- 
dttt fddf cai:^ iib< fiatij canf reimdii peifeai; 
Wh^ Kef it^hia^ 1^ oa^ tr^vtdier isfbrm- 
dibfe rtiagiflirktcsnvKb'art 'ajJpbinted' inljfct- 
tbrt'of tHc Ijrtvs, 6^;^-<!tf fthitigd^' i»W 
iday cwftb tb dm' dty; thfcrt'a^e'fbtii' Ibrts' 
diefiiftitfeiiiHcbiitls'df^afikgirf, ttidy^ho"^ 
dbmb- at^ <SernUri fe^Ycms^ fcn^ iiidrc!iahd|i%'; 
"let' tliteitt be eritfcitidlietf Without the' 
city;**' Thie' adTort Ijjftaiatdfs; Who dtoe' 
to- be acqiiainted with' the pfddaiaio'ns of 
the mnfes^; "let tbifiin btf reCeived' with 
gttat ilofpitallty.**' The 3a-lrind focK as 
cbmeWhhtwy'fmbUccKaitBfteT^otoariieigh- 
bbWItfg^ftatfer The 4tlf kind; who come 
bi!it= rardljr, if they arrpM^ fifty; aud'itfitted* 
to obfervcwhatis gobtl in other ftate^; ahd ' 
cotemtinJcatt their' obfei^atibriSV "are 'to 
lte'rt?ceiv«d ^th dittkgaiih«ia*l(oWcmr.*'' lit 

this 
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t^s xmmer are we tq behavjS $o^^fl ftl^Rg* 

and Wfli proclamations, as thp hmtes of jthiB 
^i^e at prefent dp.rrr-Ne3a: fpUpw rpgalztU 
pns for furegdes; — ^f^rching for goods j^^ 
again^ detenticw of witnefies jn-ror fief ai^r 
jng a candidate frpm the publip ^efdiesf 
rrr^^inft reretting;:r?rjio i^aq i$ to ferye )iii9 
coi:tnti7fprreward5.rrAiiian> i|f tl^p ffiiddle 
itatipn of )ife^ pught to cppfqcrat^ modct 
ratety to the gods: ** The w|iple earth y^ 
fjicred to all the gods ; let no opp ^refori; 
preten4 ^^g4in to cpiifecrate wha^ js }iQly*'' 
Gold and ^veri eid^r in tempk§ or i|) pnr 
v^te,is 9p. inv44ipuspcdprefppn. I^po^j, tak^ 
from a dead anjn^al, isnp; 4ecfa|it. J^f^ aii4 
iron are the inib^|{(aits pf w^* '^*Th^^ 
fore l^ aiiy oj^ w,hp has ^ s^^pd coofecratf 
put^ wood or ^pne in t]ie ppt>Up teipplfai} 
pf woy^, wpr^ cpjafecrs^te no ppve th.^ 9 
wpmancan wesv^e.iiiaday, and^t^j^^loqr 
^hi^te r ;he v^ofi 4^yws Ql^9,jip9s. are bu'4¥ 
and pu^re^ %j!\ as one p^ncei; qua fiiuih 

ija a day«''--r'pi«ti'90Eice|mng jv4s^ ^P^ 4^^ 

termine 
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termine controverfies in private cafes, — ^Thc 
regulations which wife legiilators have al« 
ready made, are to be followed with thoic 
proper improvements and corredtions: which 
the trial of time and experience fuggefts, — ^ 
If the laws are rightly cotaftitoted, they are 
the moft effeftual means of making people 
better ; and they ferve as an antidote againfl 
vicious writings and other evils, by confirm-* 
ing the good, by retraining and curing the 
wicked as much as poffible, and appointing 
death to the incurable. — ^Burials are to be 
made in the mod: ufelefs fpotof ground ; and 
no more earth to be raifed over the grave 
than five men can make in five days. ^ No 
tomb-flcme muft be larger than what can 
contain the epitaph, which is not to exceed 
four lines of heroic. We ought to believe 
that the foul is fuperior to the body; that» 
while we are here, it is the foul that a£b, and 
the body follows it ; when we die^ the body 
is only to be confidered as a fort of image 
of the dead : and that the really cxiftent part 
of us flies away among the gods, to give an 

account 
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account of its aiJUons; an event full of joy 
to the good, but very dreadful to the wick* 
ed. Ydu can do no good to the dead ; you 
fliould rather have fought their good while 
they lived, that they might have been as 
holy and juft as poflible ; that after this life 
they might efcape the punifhments for eviL 
i-^Thcn follow regulations for the cxpencc 
of funerals.— ^No public lamentations.—* 
The dead body muft hot be carried publick* 
1^ through the ftreet, but carried out of 
town early in the morning. — ^Thus the plan 
is finiflied.-~What next remains, is to pre- 
fcrve.thefe eonftitutions unaltered. — ^Thd 
cenfors will be ufeful for this purpofe ; but 
the great fpring of all is to have one fixt 
fcheme of juft jiolities in view; No wonder 
that, for want of this^ the eonftitutions of 
ftates are fo errojjbous. — ^The end that our 
conftitution has in view is virtuci-^Let nO 
man be a guai^tan of the conftitution and 
the laws, who has not been at pains to un* 
derftand what concerns the gods, and who 
is not of a religious turn of mind. — ^No maa 
Pp whq 
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who views the motions df the ftars> ife'^. 
with any tolerable judgment tnd attentioa; 
can be an &thei{l:»«-^Some, who formedy 
examined thefe things^ confideringthe won-^ 
derfol regularity and nice proportions in the 
heavenly motions, were obliged to afcribe 
them to mind and intelligence ; yet they coijit^ 
tradided themfdves, by faying, that niiftd 
was pofterior to matter.— What was bcfol^e 
their eyes on earth, they fuj^ied alio cat* 
ried round in the heavens, and ima^ed^ 
that ftcxies and earth, and other imnimflite 
bodies, regulated the cauiesof aU tlufi^. 
Hence philoibphers were reckoned iatheifts, 
and hence the rq)roaches of poets^ who 
compared ^them to dogs barking at the 
moon ; neverthelefs^ the ftudy of aflronomy 
does not promote atheifm^ but quite the 
contrary.— It is impoffible that any moitai 
can be truly piousi who is not convinced of 
chefe two things, ^^ That the foul b die 
dkkft of all things that are produced, >«id is 
immortal, and rules all bodies.*^ In the fe- 
cond place^ ^^ That there is a mind in the 

ftars; 
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ilars ; at the fame tirae he mtA be trained 
m other parts, of liberal education fubferyi* 
eat to this knowledge andte virtue**^ He 
wha k anacquainted with thcfc is not fit ta 
be a fapreme magiftrate* 

TheEPINOMIS- 

\ JTE propofed to inquire, by what means 

yV roan fliall become w^e. — ^Few are 

happy m this world ; life is fliort and full of 

tirouble; ib that no perfbo, who is not full 

of t:hildi& conceit, would defire to live the 

fame life over again.-*Let us firft conflder 

tfaofe.arts which cannot make a man wife. 

Thqpwho, as the faUe fays, diverted man-^ 

kind from feeding on human flefh, we wifh- 

them well* The invention of bread wa» 

ufeful; but it does not make a man wiie# 

Hie £ime may be faid of mechanic arts; as 

iSo paintm^ military fldU, medicine, navif . 

iKtion,. eldqoence^. and acuficneft of genius 

fr leamingt Again, let us confider that 

icence, which, if it is wanting in the mind> 

Jim becomes a Tcry fboliih atilmaL It is 

? P ;& thq 
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the fcicncc of numbers. Who is the God '^ 
thtit taught us ? The Heavens. Take away 
the knowledge of numbers, you take away 
reafoning, and all the arts arc deftroyed. 
God at firft implanted in ps the' facplty of 
difcerning numbers, when they arc ftiown, 
and ihows them; of thefe, what is more 
fimple and beautiful than the luminary of 
the day, and in its turn the night, which 
the revdiving heavens inceflantly repeat, 
that the mod ignorant may learn to num- 
ber. It is more difScuit to compare num- 
bers with one another; for this purpofe God 
appointed the waxing and waining of the 
moon, and adjufted months to the year, 
training us to compare number with num- 
ber by a very happy art. Hence the earth 
becomes enriched and pregnant with -fruits 
for the maintenance of animals.— r-In our 
inquiry concerning laws, we were then, anc'* 
ftiU are of opinion, that all other ftudiesai^ 
not very difficult ; but that one, " To bio^ 
&y what Means mankind moj hecomgood, is ec^. 
fremely difficult.*^: Ail agree, that the fiul 

fhoold 
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ftiould be juft, temperate, brave and alfo 
wife; but they have not agreed what is the 
kind of wifdom. — It is neceflary to give a 
better account of the origin of gods and' 
animals, than has been done hitherto, and 
finiih my difcourfe againft the impious, when 
I affirmed, that there are gods who take: 
care of all things, Jmall and great ; and that* 
they are inflexible in the caufe of Juftice. 
Alfo, That mind is elder than matter ; and: 
the mover, than that which is moved. ThuSi; 
liave we laid a better foimdation for wif* 
dom, in the moft important of all. things,* 
thofe which concern the gods. — Soul and 
body joined in one, conftitute an animal. 
There are five original folid bodies. All 
mind is of one form, and. moves and fa- 
fliions all bodies. The five bodies are, fire,- 
water, air, earth and aether. Out of earth' 
are formed mep, animak and. plants; wc 
muft however obferye, that in all thcfe 
there are parts qf the pther elements aHb 
«iixcd, but the predominant part is eanh. 
Jhe cclcftial animals are chiefly cpmpofcd 

of 
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of fire. The motitms of the cdeftiai aai- 
mals ate TcgoiBTp which fliows them ta be 
endued with wifilom»--«Thac the heavenly 
bodies are animated^ we may bdievc^ coqf 
fidering their vaft buik^ which can be fully 
demonftrated} for inftance^ chat the fun is 
much bigger than the earth; and that all 
the ftars are wonderfully great. How uc 
thofe vaft mailb carried for ever r^ularly 
round ? God is the caufe.-^Let ns a^ia 
me true fpeecb concerning them alU It is 
HUpoiEble that the earth, and the heaven^ 
and the ftan, and all thofe vail bodies^ 
ihould move round every year to acurat^^ 
and preferve the order of days and months^ 
and produce all thofe good things to us» if 
^ere was not a foul prefent with each of 
them^ or in each of them« The more 
oabtmptible beings we ourfidves aj-e^ the 
more fliontd we be afraid ^ calking iafigni* 
ficandy on thefe fubjetdb. To fay,, thas 
natures, propenfkies^ and the like, are the 
caufes oi thetn, is to iky nothing. There 
arttonly two forts of being, mmd and body; 

and 
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and there is no medium kind*-— We mnft 
cither fey, that theTe ftars are gods, or im** 
ges formed by the gods, which we onght 
to honour beyond all other images ; beii^ 
more beautiful, and more common to idl 
fiiankind, and eftabli(hed in the pureil aiad 
nidldeft iituation« Mind forms animals of 
Afferent kind^,^ from fire, w^ter, air, xther t 
Jo that it isprobabk the tvhok heavens arefiM 
if animals. Let one determine concerning 
Juj^ter and Juno, and the reft of them, as 
he has a ramd ; but let him retain this as a 
iRmdamental prkciple.— ^Then he defcriba 
the difierent forts of demons and demigod^ 
and fays, that a legiflator, who has the 
fmalleft fharc of prudence, will not venture 
tepon innovations concerning them, nor pro* 
hibit thble facrifices that are prcfcribed by 
the kws of his country, •* feeing he knows 
nothing 'at all about thofc matters.*'— »* 
There are ei^t vifible power5> one of the 
fun, 6ne of the moon, one of the ftars ; andi> 
there are five others. We muft not iraa- 
^ne^ that fome of thefc are gods, and others 

not; 
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Xiot; but affirm, that they are brdthcrsj 
and in fraternal ftations^; going round their 
orbits in ftated times, fulfilling that beauti* 
ful order of the univerfe which is eftablifhcd 
by divine reafon. Hat)py is the man who 
admires thefe things, and eagerly dejGres to 
know them, as far as mortal nature i$ capar 
ble ; and who, being really initiated^ pafTes 
the reft of his life in contemplating the moft 
beautiful objefts. — We have already named 
three of thofc powers; the fourth and fifth 
keep pace with the fun j one of them is the 
morning-ftar, and is called Venus. We have 
no name for. the other, who is neareft the 
liin, becaufe he is not known ; for they were 
barbarians who firft obferved the heavens^ 
having great advantages for aftronomy in 
the fiinenefs of their fummer feafons, free 
jfrom clouds and rain. Such is the clime 
jof Egypt and Syria, from whence thofe fci* 
ences came to us confirmed by a long feries 
of obfervations. There are three orbits 
jnpre to name, the eight is what may be 
called the upper world, as it appears to men 

who 
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who know little aboiit thefc things. The 
floweft of the remaining planets is Satuni, 
the next Jnpiter, the third Mars, whofc 
colour is the reddeft of all. — ^Thc gods, 
furely, will not be offended at as When we 
ftudy aftronomy ; for feeing they have given 
us the power of underftanding, they never 
can envy us when we know. — ^We need not 
hefitate toafHrm, that a good man is wife; 
I have therefore faid what is above, to fet 
people right in the practice of the greateft 
virtue; for tUre ir not a Dirtue more becom^ 
ing the human kind than piefj.- — ^Then ht 
Concludes with defcribing the fciences prc^ 
vioufly necelTary to the fuccefsful ftudying 
of aftronomy. He feems all along to hint 
^ at the true fyftem of the heavens ; and con- 
cludes his directions With faying, that he 
who ftudics, ought always to confider One^ 
and that One will appear to be the bond of 
all. 



Q^q tlM^USr 
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A System of natural philofophy, ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans. Plato 
gives us a paraphrafe of this book ; 
the original is ftill prefcrved, and feems to 
have been fent to Platp from Itgly, by his 
friend Archytas. — ^It has been already ob- 
ferved, that Plato had jxq defire or expec- 
tation that this book ihould be confidered 
as a ftandard in natural plulofpphy ; other- 
wife, he would not have regreted, that fo 
little of nature was known* Whereas Pes 
Cartes boailed^ on the contrary^ that his % 
principles could account for more phasno- 
mena than aiftually were in nature. — Hato 
candidly invites any one to make improve^ 
nients; and fays, he gives that account, be- 
caufe he knew of nothing better. — ^Thc 
Pythagoreans ufed to defcribe the motions 
and diftances of the heavenly bodies by ana- 
logies of numbers and figures; the precife 

meaning 
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ftieaiiittg of which eaftflot now be pofitive- 
ly determined. But as the aftronomy of 
thofb days was unavoidably inipcrfeft, wc 
may believe, that many of thofe analogies 
would not be found verified in nature, 
though we underftood theffl. — ^Thcy were 
determined to this allegorical method of 
cxpteflSon to avoid pcrfecution from bigots, 
and the impertinence and contradidtions of 
the ignorant. We are told, that this very 

^r' confidcnjtion had once almoft determined 
Copcmidas to deliver his fyftem in the fame 
manner.^Neither in the Tima&us, nor at 
the conclufion of his laws, does Plato ex- 
plain himfelf compleatly ; but declares, that 
the mnh can be difcovered only after long 
ftudy, and great knowledge of geometry* 
It is alfo faid, that Plato in his old age re- 

/^ pented, that he made the earth the centre 
of the fyftem.— ;But the dodtrincs of the 
Pythagoreans were not always deUvered 
myfterioufly. Ariftarchus the Samian pu- 
blifhed that fyftem without difguifct Ari- 
ftotlc alfo mentions it. To the difcovery 
Q^q * of 



of thofe priijciplcs we qwc the Copernicatt 
fyftem.-T-Several learned men H^ve explain- 
ed the Pythagorean allegory of the harnio- 
py of the fphcres.— " The force of gravi- 
tation towarji the fun being inverlcly a$ the 
fquare of the jdiftancp ; it follows, that a 
planeti at hsi)f the diftance of another from 
the fun, is adjted upon by a quadruple grar 
vity. A mufical chord, double in len^h of 
another, muft be ftretdied with a quadruple 
force, |n prd^r tq make it found the fame 
note* And therefore, if we ihould fuppofe 
Diufical chprds extended frbm the fun to 
each of the planets, they would all fbimd 
the fame note, if they were refpedively 
ftretchcd with forces fufficient to make the 
gravities pf thp jdanets equal/?—rKepler 
was long ftudious to find out harmonies and 
proportions in the heavens ; and though he 
wandered a great while, he hit at ^aftupon 
the grand fundamental one in aftronoiny, 
viz. That the fquares of the periodic times 
of the planets are as the cubes of: their mean 
diftances from the fun. It is of no confer 

quence 
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quence to enquire minutely, whether any 
thing of this nature, was known to the Pyr 
thagoreans; this much, is certain, it was' 
found out by imitatipg tbjcijr mannert 

TiM^us begins. Thb world, being cor- 
porcalr did not exift from eternity. It is 
difficult to find out the Creator and Father 
pf the univcrfe ; and impoflible tp defcribc 
him to the vulgar.rr^Seeipg this world is 
the mpfl; beautiful of dl produftions, and 
he the befl of all caufes ; we need not doubt 
that he made it acpording to fomc im- 
^hangeable and eternal pattern* Bpcanfe 
many have fpofcen concerning the gods 
and the creation of the heavens, you ought' 
to be fatisfied, if the account J give is at 
lead as prbbable as thpirs ; and remember^ 
that you who hear, and I who fpeak, arc 
ipen. The Creator of the uniyeric was. 
good and free from envy ; therefore he 
willed all things to be as like himfelf as pof- 
fible. As the objefts of fenfe, without in- 
ijelligence, are not equal in beauty to thofe 

which 
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which have it ; therefore he gave a foul to 
the body, and in that fool implanted mind. 
This world therefore may be defined an in-* 
telligeRt anijsial^ conftituted by divine Pro- 
vidence—There are not m^iy worlds cre- 
ated, bot only one^ As this world cojififts 
ofivlfible and tangible fubftance^ and no- 
thing is vifible without fire, or tangible with- 
out earth, therefore God at firft created 
fire aod earth. A mean proportional inter- 
pofed. between two quantities, makes all the 
three, 3$ jOUcH ^ po(Sble, one. But earth 
and fire Mfig folids, they required two 
mean proportionals } namely, air and Water r 
dius the univcrfe, aptly cohering, cannot 
be diffolved but by him who conne^ed it.-— 
Then he defcrihes tljp fpul of the world, at- 
Iqgorically exporefTin^ ^ ^|^ ^oidd kcmt the 
xmmber of the orb|cs of the f^aseti, and the 
diftances of thofe orbits from pn^e anothier^ 
in which thofe bodies are carried round. 

Wh bn therdbre the Creatcxr and Father 
of the univerfe behdd it moving, and ahvc, 

in 
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in refemblance of the immortal gods, he was 
rejoiced and delighted with his work; and 
proceeded yet farther to coxnjicat the ?*• 
femUance. As ai) image of eternity lie 
created time, which is meafured hy 6zj% 
months and yea|:s, ^c. which did not exift 
before the world began. The moon is in 
the orbit next the earth ; then thefnn, th^ 
Venus and Mercury, \i4iich Ibmetimes oref* 
take the fbn, fbmetimes are overtaken b^ 
him. The realbn of the .fituatians of titt 
other planets mnft be deferred till fome otlwi 
occafion. A mondi is wheai die moon, go*- 
ing round in her orbit, owrtakes the fuo { 
a year, when the fun goes round his orbits 
The periodic times t)f the other planets are 
unknown^ cxceptmg to a wry few. The 
p^eA year i^ from the time tfbat thofe eight 
bodies began their motbns, uiitil they return 
ail to the fame fituations agadn. The I> 
cernal Mind, -contemplating few fores ^of 
animals, produced them; namely, cekftn 
aj, serial, aqueous, earthly. — The mod 
part of the fubflancc of the celeflaal being* 

he 
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he compofed of fire ; to each of ihefe he giVd 
two motions^ one always in the fame fitua* 
tion, and round the fame points : the other 
progreflive.-^He formed the earth to move 
upon the axis of the world, the guardian of 
flight and day, the eldcft of all thofe bodies 
within the heavens; but it would be impof- 
fible to explain the ftations, progreflions and 
retrogradations of the planets, without a 
model. As for the dtemons, it is above our 
reach to Ipeak of them ; only we inuft be- 
lieve thofe who lived in fbrmcr times, who 
were the fohs of the gods^ as they fay; fot, 
certainly they were well acquainted with 
their own fathers.^^— Then he reprefents the 
Father of the world appointing thofe creat- 
ed gods to fumifh materials for the creation 
pf inferior beings, particularly man; and 
gives a general defcription of the faculties 
of the human mind and body, tirith beauti^ 
ful references to final caufes.--^Thcn he gives 
fome account of matter ; of which fire, air» 
water, earth, are the niodificaiiions. Earth 
is a fixed folid body, becaulc the form of its 

component 
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component particles is cubical. The par- 
ticles of water are fdlids bounded by twen- 
ty equilateral triangles. The pafticles of 
air folids bounded by eight fuch triangjies. 
The panicles of fire pyramidical folids 
bounded by four equilateral triangles; hence 
they penetrate and diffolve the texture of 
all other bodies by their acute points.-^ 
" It muft be allowed, that this hypothefi?. 
is more philofophical than Boerhave's ; for 
Boerhave fuppofes the particles of fire rounds 
which does not fo well account for their 
efFe<Ste, nor agree with Sir Ifaac Newton's 
curious difcovery of the different properties 
of the different fides of the rays of light; 
which is not fo eafily accounted for, if wc 
fuppofc the particles round. This theory 
too, which fuppofes fire to be an original 
element, hiais been afcribed to Boerhave and 
Romberg, and called, as it were, by way 
of oftcntation. The modem theory (ffire.^^ — 
The attra«9:ive vhtues of amber and the 
loadilone, were but juft known in thole 
days.— He proceeds to account for many 
R r jiatural 



ci]^^^-*^TVre istioH^ nor <W» in: »3(ltre 
:iQCQrdMig to {|i]^ oBc ^irei^iOB^'H-iGmv'i^ 
i^ ;^:^eqd4Bcy of tke hofiiotQgeBcal pdrts c)4E 

^ ibipfiB3» f afte, &pdi; bcarivgy ktHbg^t*^ 
^^ Ig r«^re& n»uch plains^ leiftv^ vibA Ittp" 
pin.efir t^ lQ)veB£i(m> eo exj^in the pkcno- 
Sff^nai of the mrmte parts of mantdi*. W&at 
ti^ air6: 9|]|s to< di&era. of ibeSt diaens us 
IfjAJ^: n hmt»y: tod; ccgnlaxk^^ no UA voa»> 
4ii^)»l ^9: the \»my and orda donfj^oio 
^njiA- i«b.U|e gjRi2i4er ^lits of idiis ralk mat- 
Khm^M N^ttFJ[AphiJi^q|ih]rc3obft;iRiproy- 
e^ onlj? tbffougl?.- fcftgtk of time. TI» fifft 
^jt 9$i{| QQQcfi^y be impoife^;. yet 

)]A^^t3fu$h. OftJliswehavean.infta(Bce 
Itt tkc do«SHn«^ o£ U^ andodows. Ti>- 
ntasfHere&ppofos^ thtc certain qsAootb are 
fF6d«^ by two OF. mose Gbu^ noes blende 
vib tci^hec i boii^ Ctja^ xhac G>od only can 
-%arave and coaipiiMnDd tfiem.^ This, ]ko«^ 
ever. Sir' Ifaac Newton has performed.'*— 

Then 
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Then lie proceed? to give a bcrotSFiil and 
m^ificent defcrippon of the human body, 
and the ttfes pfitsfevcral pArts, according to 
the fyftem of anatomy in thofe days ; and 
btidiy ddfcribes the difeafes in body or J9md, 
to which Che httina&rdce are liable^ wkh 
advices for their prevention or cure. — ^The 
wholt work is a beautiful poem from be- 
ginning to end> and I had abnofl faid, it is 
impofliblCc to read it without pleaibre. So- 
crates r^^ncced^ that Anaxagoras^ though 
his owned a creating Mind in the univerfe, 
y^et confia^ his {>hilofophy too much to 
mere matter and motion; without taking 
in the confideration of final caules. Ti^ 
rno^m gives us an example of another me- 
thod* It. is the only poetical compoiitioti 
in antiquity^ to fhew the wifdom and good- 
nefs of God in the creation; and no one 
needs be afraid to compare it with Lucre- 
tiusy either for argument^ philofophy^ or 
poetical defcriptioa. 

Rra CRITIAS. 
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AT the ppriodicaj holidays, m honour 
of Miacrvi, the poets »fcd to exhi- 
bit their new pieces; and he who 
excelled was crowned with laurel. People 
ufcd to come from fcvcral cities of Greece 
to this feftival, Plato fuppofes, that four 
philofophers had met on that occafion, to 
entertain one another with a philofophical 
difcourfe, each a day in^his turn;. as if they 
were contending for the prize, Socrates he- 
gins and defcribes his plan of a republic, in 
confequence of an adventure which had hap- 
pened him the precceding day, when he 
went down to the Pireum to fee the proccf- 
fion.T-Next, after him, Timaus. gives his 
jriccc on the nature of the univerfc. — ^The 
part of Critias.is unfinifhed^ — ^Hermocrates 
was to entertain, when Critias had done.— 
Thefe three performances have a ftridt rela- 
tion to one another, according to Plato^s 
own account ; for, Socrates forms good citir 

zensj 
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lens ; Timaus inftnidH tliem mlli'c~fhi5Sf^ 
ledge of nature ; Critias was to. fhow the 
good effefts of this education in liis intendt' 
ed hiftory*. 

Plato fcems to have had in view, by 
this difcourfe, to reprcfent to his countiy- 
men the happy confequences of virtue and 
good government j and the pernicious eftctSb 
pf vice upon a ftate, by the examples of the 
antediluvian Athenians ind the Atlantic 
natiori^-r-The plan was originally Solon^s ; 
and Critias is fuppofed to remember his por 
cms, beeaule his grand-father had .often 
Inade him repeat them when he was a boy. 
There is firft a brief account given of the an- 
cient Athenians, and their extenfivc power, 
in confequence of their* virtue and modera- 
tion. — ^The charadter of the Atlantic na- 
tion is defcribed at more length, ajjd may 

ftiU 

* Prodiis fuppofes that Hermogenes was to have ghren the 
fpeech of Jupiter^ which is not at all probable; for this ^leedi 
was certainly a part of Solon's poem which Critias had learned: 
befide this/ the narrative (lops in Aich a manner, ais plainly indi- 
cates, that the ^eaker had not finiihed what he intended to (ay.— 
As a contrail to thofe romantic plans of government, Hermogenes 
xpjght have defiribed the principal dates and conftimdens adual* 
ly then exSlent; with refle^ons on tbe rife and fall of ea^ireii 
arts and conuneroe. 
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Ilia ftnre as vi defid inftnsdiaiD to prefint 
timeSiO^'nuit kland is reprefbited-greica: 
dnu^ (Off Afirka and Afix that liras-kDown 
to the ancients i but was afterward fimk'and 
deftroyed by in eairthqaake that lafted 
ihK8 days; whidi Tendered the ieas oppo- 
fiie to the Straia of Gibraltar » long thne 
minavigable for mnd. According to thb 
feble, we may, if we pteaft, fuppofe the Cape 
Verde iflands, the Canaries, the Azores, the 
9itt«Dic ifles, torbethe temaining fragments 
«f that vaft wreck. 

Th et aboonded in all things for the tile 
and c<Miveniency of life; their inland cotfL- 
nnnicatian was ealy by means of large ca> 
nais ; their cattle were ftately and btautK- 
fiil; their paftures laxoriantt rich mines of 
tin and other jnettals abounded in the cofin- 
Oyj their commerce was extenfiVej the hurry 
and noife of failors, coming in and going 
abroad, was heard in theif fbns m^t and 
day.'T-Thcir navy confifted of 1 20b fliips of 
war; and the arfeiials w^re full of all forts of 
naval ftor^. The ifland was divided into ten 
governments, ruled by the pofterity of the 

fons 



ioas of NcptiiBi^ bai. tU Qib<»dioate to on^ 
The dbief 0aic<: had 60,^00 chaenu, wiihi 
dieur pcopo* farnii»rQ and rkbrs} io,£io» 
woe ahrayt ready &t fe^roco. Their ia- 
fiiQQy nFcre dafled uoder fevonA ksidec» to 
Icrve bx* rotfkUon.-^Theii: ft^cme rulen 
ulied CO votes, once e^ery fifth and fisth 
year altematdy; to csamlse what was «r 
mJ6 kt tbor govc9w»e«t, and whoroo 
they haid deviated ftom the fiwdatt«atail 
kms.-*^The)r behaved with tnfdcm, and 
moderatioa in the profperoua or adTexfe o(S» 
enrreBces of Mf, and toward one andthar« 
'>«^Thi^ Yaked thdre alfihience httle^ whitt 
put Btcosmipetiidon widt virtne.-»Thcy did 
not become intosticsced and da:^;ked with 
pro^perirf^ and then dsifcaKiy hi their nndet^ 
taking}^ tnie remembered and ^fcetted, hi 
a judicious manner^ ^ That, all advamaga 
are increafed by public concord and public wry 
/ftc^-Ax, thiong^ length of tim^ thefe 
divine, qualitieaf gradually dcc^red», and h»> 
man Yices* prevailed.-'^Thcy becajoe iacar 
{laUe of heaaxBg theiff good foixuDC with 
decency ; and afypeaied wteschediatbeiigm 

of 
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of all true judges, for loliiig their virtue, the 
mod glorious and valuable orall pofleilions^ 
-9<^But to the ignorant they ftiU appeared in 
great glory, when abounding in power and 
jdenty, founded in injuftice.— ^Then Jupi- 
ter, god of gods, the guardian of laws and 
good government, and true judge of happi^* 
nefi, obfcrved this generous people in dif- 
trefs, and refolving to chaftife them for their 
amendment ; he called a council of the gods 
into his mod illuftrious manfion, which a* 
fcends in the middle of the univcrfe, com- 
manding the view of all things that have ex- 
iftence; and when they were aflembled he 
thus began. But, alas! Plato did not live 
to^ve us the fpeech of Jove; nee quijuccey^ 
derit operi, ad prafcripta iineamenfa imffntuf 
eji. He died fuddenly at 8r years of age, 
in the midft of his friends, at an entertain- 
. ment* ^ 

Though it is impoffible to prevent fome 
regret, when thinking of the death of fo 
great- and good a man, yec^e have much 
more reafon to conjgraiculate with the world, 
that ever fuch a periki lived. 
FINIS. 
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THE Dodrine of Plato concerning 
Beauty is. delivered in iht Pbadrus^ 
a dialogue between a youiig man of 
that name, and Socriates : the defign of which 
is to point out the true Idea of Beauty s its 
connexion with eloquence; and to (how the 
application of it, in diftinguifhing betweea 
what is handfome, znd not handibnie, with 
regard to difcourfes* There is.fQmething 
maflerly in the c6ndt|<£t of this dialogue*. 
We havefirft produced in it, a fpeech compo- 
fed by Ly/as, which is loofe and inaccurate j 
but fuited to the tafte of a raw and undifci- 
A . plined 
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pfihed imagination. Next we have an ex- 
tempore fpcech delivered by Socrates^ in the 
jiame J ok[k lover, , who Gonceals'iliii ^io^e. 
Both thefe fpeeches agree in treating of, what 

Socrates calls, a Jeft-handed love :^ none 

of them^ h animated by the idca^^of Beauty. 
But in this they differ 5 that the fecond is free 
from feveral defedtsiin ^ftyle and compofition, 
which are in the firft ; and is more agree- 
able io the common principles of elocwyence. 
lit the third place, ^e4iave ^-^fpeechideli- 
vered by Socrates in his own perfon ; which 
treats of love, on a plan fuited to the chaftefl: 
Stid nobleft fentimeots^f iand tb iiiblifBBjahi 
grand cdnecptionSi .jaridiwhich iai fpeciiien 
if tbe^SOlftWftice wbioh-thatruaidoa of 0cau- 
<r^ tiath^bft cloqueAce*^ * The Ipeakers in.this 
dialogjS8'Wt ifl»ett~o£v0ryr different chai»a6feers; 
'find the'diftinaioa is ftrpngly marked :- ;their 
^cddcntal meeting'^ ttnd their manner of en- 
tering* Ihto^ convdrf^tion^ care -extrchicly na- 
tural :^ and tbe#e-is a?-variety of circuni- 
•ftances^ktroduced, -t*bidi give the dialogue 
th^ greateft Vefembycwie. ' of real Kfe. We 
:S^Q^^ 'iVi Fhadrus^ aiybuaig man in high ad. 
-vcM^i^iitiofliyfia^i the Ohuor^nd Pxaet: : his 
{tfeW|hts are full of a difcourfe of his on love 

which 
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^wW^it he had bee.n hearing him recite ; he i- 
fnagines that /yj^^i. had. fhpwn great ^ddrefs 
in this difcourfe 5 ,b^ qills him^the moft enoiij- 
nent of all the writer? of that ag^. i t^lis that 
he had taken long tiaie in compofingit.i ,,that 
he could -not recite it in a way w,orth)j pf hiirf; 
though he wifhed. i:ather to be ^aw^v tp, recitp 
it, than to have a deal of poney* . JFJe tells 
Socrates^ that the defign of ^it^Js tp. prove, 
that it is more proper^ to befl;c[W favours on 
one who is not a lover, than gn one^whpis^i 
It wpuld have hpeacomplaifant, ^^SacraUSp 
had he alfo ; wrote, that it is mpre proper Ip 
beftpvv favours m poor,, than on ^^19 

fich ; on the old, than. on the.youpg j with 
whatever elle is fuited to my condition^ We 
fee. < the humour, of SocraijeSy in . ridiculing 
Pbadrm for the difficulty he. made of reciting 
a difcqtfcrfe, which,. ,^ at the^ fenae. time^ h^ 
had the ftrongefl: ' inclination to recite*. Or^ 
thisjf dpi&^^0i cpnfeftfs to give the^f^i^f ^points 
of if ; but pretends ^hp: Jiad no^ ?h)OCOughl){ 
loaraed the very.trofds; but fiSatfftf^^ obfer- 
ving, that he had, ibioiething in his k;ft band 
under his robe, which he conjectured wa$ 
thefpoech i%^\U 'Bhasdrus pwi^r^hf; was novir 
difappoiptied pf his de^gn of exerci^ng before 

Socrates 
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Socrates his own genius, and agrees to pro- 
duce the fpeech ; and with intention to find 
^ proper ptaCe to fit down, and read it, they 
agree to go along the iJyJJus, and Phadrus 
propofes to cbnduft So^^^i to the fhadc of 
a plain-tree, now in view; • Phadrus was then 
without fhoeis, aS Socrates vrzs always ; jand 
it isobferved, what pleafure it would give 
at that feafon of the year, 'and at that time 
of the day, to walk with their feet wet in 
the wafer j to enjoy the fhade, and a mo- 
derate bfecie j to fit down, or lie on ihe foft 
■grafs. : •'Va^ldfts circumiffances are defcribed 
to*fix iht imagination, and engage theatten- 
tiofl. Such as the connexion of the place 
with the ancient tradition refpedfing Boreas 
and Orithya^y the cool and tranfparent water ; 
its being the haunt of girls for fporting in 
the water 5 the temple of Z)/^?;/^ ; the altar 
of Boreas; Phadrus's quettion to Socrates a- 
bout the meaning of thsit tradition ; his in- 
terpretation of it; his regard for the: Del- 
phic infcription ; and his ftriking manner of 
applying- it. The beautiful defcriptiori of this 
retiirement has an agreeable effedt on the 
mind, as it prefents in a manner to our view, 
a plain-tree very fprcading and lofty j a wiU 

low 



low extremely beautiful, and in the prime 
of its bloffom, rendering the pkce moft fira^ 
grant ; a moft delightful fountain below -j 
with little images and ftatues,^confecratfed'16 
the Nymphs and- -4rfe/wA^ '-^The circuni^ 
ftafice of the fine air of the place is^ alfo mcfii- 
tbried, with fomtthing vernal and delight- 
ful, echoing' to the chorus of the grafshop- 
pers. • To this— delightful place, Pbadrtit 
<x>ndu6ls Socrates^ of whoni he obfervcs; that 
•he refembles forae ftraftger, and not a native 
of the country; in that he never travelled out 
of the city, info its territories ;'. and hardly 
ever went beyond the city-^walK To which 
Socrates replies,- with his ufuaLgood humour; 
that he was a lover of learning j that the fields 
could not teach him any thing ;. but the mea 
in the city could ; but that Pbadrus feem^ 
now to have found a charm to make him gp 
out of the city ; for that in the fame mann^ 
as they lead hungry cattle after them 5 by prcr 
fenting to them grafs or grain ; fo he, ifi 
holding out to hiin difcourfes in a book, 
feemcd able to lead him through all At-- 
tica^ or where-ever elfe he inclined. Be- 
ing now come tp the place which Phadrus 
had propofcdj wbeye there was a gentle 
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jMj^divity, covered with grafr, to lean one's 
head on, when lying along j Socrates thought 
^fit to lye downi and dc&rt$ ^Pbadrus to chufe 
^y pofture he thinks hcHt for reading ; and 
a^fcordingly he begins to read the fpeech of 
J^(i^^\ Thi^s fpeech is axidiculous piece; of 
40tnpofitiDns remarkable for puerile antithefes, 
a^the cootipa^l chiming of its words : anrd 
it is-a. curioua fpecimen of tlwt finical fort of 
iftylci whichj is admired by ypung men of ti{^ 
tafle, . as elegance ,of expreflion . As to loverj^ 
iclaysy they thcmfelves acknowleidge^ that 
they are rather mad, thafi.wife; that ^hcy 
fciow, that they are not right in their ji^dgj 
>inent 5 that they are not. ^ble to goyerft 
themfelves 5 fo that how can they who ^f? 
found in their judgment, deem thefe thisigs 
to- be right, which thofe others aflfedt and inr 
'eErie ? * Phadruf hovvtver beftows high com- 
Thendations on this difcourfe:; imagines it is 
Wonderful in other refpeds, and particularly 
for the expreffions 5 and is difpleafed' with 
Socrates for laughing at it ^ wha fays it wafe 
truly marvellous 5 and ridiculfes Phadrusfot 
the delight he feemed to have in reading it. 
Pbadrus however having in a folemn manner 
given it as his opinion, that none of the 

Greeks 



Greeks could fay better things^' cr in greifter 
number about the; fame i^atter : Sdcratit 
makes fome remarks on the fpeecfi^ ' and ali- 
ledges, that the chief care of Lyji^as iri ft 
ieems to have been about his expreffionis ;' to 
polifli them, to make theni plain, round, arid 
kccurate : that he makes frecjudnt repetitiorfs 
of the fame things ; that he (hows a juvehile 
turn, in affedtingj .to .be able to fay the famtt 
thing two different ways^ and ihat he has 
hpt faid fo much on his fiibjed, as one may 
dot who has but dipt into the' aocients, ittcl 
has hot read .theni with adefign of imipfbvihg 
hjnifelf in eloquence. Ih this fpeech, it 
miift be owned,' thiere is a fort of haitttony^j 
but 6f what kind? there is n6 correfpotii 
dence of parts to any idea of what is real atid 
permanent; but fuch only iisi to make the ex- 
preflipns clink, and to create a gingle oiF 
\vords. Phadrus however is provoked it 
Socrates for his free remarks; challenges him 
to fay better things himfelf ;* no fewer, and 
wholly different, from thdfc faid by L^as\ 
and promifes, in that cafe, to ereft at Delphs, 
i3L golden ftatue, equal not only to his own 
weight, but alfb to th^Ll of Socrates. To 
which Socrates makes a reply Vhich amounts 
■^^•- to 
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to this ; that a man is not to be commended 
as an orator, becaufe another cannot fay 
things entirely different , from him 3 for the 
nau^htieft writer is not thus to be defeated ; 
^d.that as in thofe things which are coni- 
mon a/id obvious, it is the arangement of 
them chiefly which deferves commendation ; 
fo with regard to things not neceflary, and 
difficult to find out ; not only is the arange- 
ment to be commended^ but iikewife the in- 
vention. Pbadrus admits thefe principles^ 
yet ftill infifts with Socrates for his fpeechj 
and at length prevails with him. As the de-- 
iign of Socrates^ in this fpeech, is to ridicule 
L^as i he undertakes to. deliver one ofif- 
hand, to fland in competition with his ; and 
making an invocation of the mufes, wraps 
himfelf up, on pretence that he may in the 
fpeedieft manner run thro* his difcourfe, and 
not be difconcerted by (hame in looking at 
Pbadrus ; which is a contraft to the impu- 
dence of Lyjias : and to unfold his charafter 
ilill further, he delivers his fpeech in the 
name of a lover, who conceals his love, and 
difcourfes of the bad efFe^s of love to the 
party beloved : and in a fpeech founded on 
the fame idea of love^ with that oiLyfias^ he 
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defeats him, . in accuracy, in method and 
order, in variety, in fimplicity, and poetical 
harmony of exprcffion. Firft, he propofcs 
to fettle the definition of love ; what it is, 
and what power it hath j that having regard 
to this, it may be difcovered whether it af- 
fords advantage, or detriment. He obferves, 
that love is a certain defires that defire is 
not that which diftinguiflies its character 5 
that there are two leading principles in uSi 
the defire of pleafure, and opinion aiming at 
what is befl ; that fometimes the one pre- 
vails, and fometimes the other. That ftatc 
in which reafon prevails, is called temperance^ 
and when defire draws unreafonably to plea- 
fares, and hath the empire in us, this is de- 
nominated licentioufnefs : that licentioufnefs is 
multiform ; for the defire which refpefts 
eating, when it prevails over reafon, is called 
gluttony 5 when it tyrannizes with regard to 
drunkennefs, it is evident what appellation it 
(hall get. And as to all the other appellations 
a-kin to thefe, and belonging to the defires 
a-kin, each hath its denomination from what 
is. prevalent. The defire which is without 
reafon, and controuls opinion tending to 
si^hat is befii being led towards the pleafure 
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of beauty, and this inclihjition being power-' 
fully ftrengthened by its kindred defires, and 
becoming fuperior, receives its Appellation 
frbni this ftriength/ an^ hath been called love-r 
Having thus defined love with a flovv bf 
language beyond his ufual, he next proceeds 
to defcribe the efFeds of it : and firft taked 
Botice, that, as the lo^er will always endiea- 
voiir to render the party beloved as pleafant 
tblilmfeif as poflible ; and as to one dtfeafed 
every thing is pleafant which doth not 'give 
controiil ; he, therefore, endeavours to render 
the party beloved inferior and indigent : and 
as the Ignorant, is inferior to the wife ; the 
timorous, to the brave J "the man unable t6 
fpeak, to the orator; the lover muft be de- 
lighted ^kh" fuch evils in the party beloved, 
if naturally inherent; and if otherwife, he 
muft endeavour to impart them. Oh the 
fame principle, he keeps him back from 
inihy profitable acquaintance ; and, what is 
the greateft detriment, takes care to keep 
far from him divine philofophy ; afraid of 
being defpifed himfclfifo that the man in 
love is by no means a profitable guiardian with 
reference to the mind. Socrates ntxt con- 
fiderfr the efFcdls of love With reference to the 
^- ' body: 



jbodyi and QbferveSj that the lover will feek 
lafter fome efFeminate body, at>d not a du- 
fable.one; a body adornpd with foreign 
^itaincnts and colour? : then, confidering tl^e 
efFeds.pf love^ vj^ith r^'ga^d ^^p^fleffipjis, hp 
obferves;; that the lover, of jail things, defirc^ 
mpft, thatthi? j^tyjDelov^d .^.f^jjeftitute of 
the deareft, the moft aflfe^tipn^ite, and moQ: 
divine pofreflionsjt ^and Y;hufes -ta ilrip h^ 
|)arti^er pf f adier, and ipotl^er,. . ancj kindred, 
and friends, wbeaM-^e^Boys them hijjderers 
of his. (deafure?, ^nd ^ a |)erfpn poor m^ 
.circumflajaces is n^cire ipaftly gained arid morp 
eafily held, the lover wpul4 defire the party 
t)eloved to be deftjtut? of fubftapce. There 
are other eyiUbefides, fays he, arifing froin 
ioyc 5 hut fome da^nym hath mixed with the 
moft of them a nionaeptafy pleafure jj in thp 
fame way as in the flatterer, that dreadful 
monfter, and great detriment, nature hath 
mingled a certain pleaAirCp not ipelegant j and 
one rnay likewife (Jefpifc a ftrumpet, as a moft 
hurtful thing; and animals of this kind,..which 
however are ev^ry day counted fnoftrplear 
fant : but ^he lover is not only l)urtful.to thp 
pajrty bdioved,, but the moft .tonpl§afanj. 
Socrates J, teking it for granted thataperfon 
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linder the empire of love will chufe for hid 
partner one confiderably younger than him- 
felf, obferves -, that every thing of neceffity 
is faid to be grievous in every cafe, and to 
everyone; andthis^ fays he, the lover brings 
on his partner, in a ftrbng degree : for be- 
fides his diffimilarity, which inuft caufe dif- 
guft ; when one advanced in years is united 
to one younger, there is Ao refpite, neither 
day nor night, from his defire of plcafure ; 
but, in feeing, hearing, touching, feeling, and 
every other fcrifation, he wants the party 
beloved to minifter to it. Now, fays he, 
what kind of confolation, or what fort of 
pleafure can the party beloved receive from 
him, fo as not to feel, when in his company, 
the utmoft difguft, in viewing his elderly 
countenance; with other things in connexion 
with this, which arc unpleafant to hear of in 
a difcourfe, and much more fo to be ne- 
ceflitated to have to do with in faft ; being 
guarded always, and in every fhape by fu- 
fpicious guards ; hearing unfeafonable and 
cxceffive praifes, and in the farte manner 
defamations, accompanied with difgufting 
and excefiive impudence in the expreflion. 
Thus, whilft in love, he is pernicious and 
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tinpleafant ; and' when his love is over, he 
is ever after void of faith to the party be- 
loved, to whom he promifed many things } 
and with many oaths and entreaties, hardly 
prevailed on his partner to endure his 
company, . which then was burdenfome : 
and when he ought to make payment, 
having got another governor and overfeer 
within himfelf, intelligence and temperance 
in place of love and madnefs, and being quite 
a different man, he forgets the party beloved^ 
who now requires from him the return of 
favours 5 putting him in mind of what was 
done and faid, as if he were ftill the fam^ 
perfon : but he, thro' fliame, neither dares to 
•tell that he is altered, nor to accomplifh the 
vows and promifes made under the former 
foolifli government : hence, he, who for- 
merly was a lover, now of neceffity with- 
draws his love J becomes a fugitive; and, his 
fhell being broken, he flies away : and the 
other is neceflitated to purfue after him, with 
indignation and imprecation ; ignorant that 
one ought never to gratify a lover, and one 
neceflfarily unintelligent; but much rather 
one who is not a lover, and is intelligent. 
The coacluiion of the fpeech is, that the 
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friendfhlp of a lover is not accompanied 
with kindnefs y but, like the defire of food, 
is for the fake of a fill ^ - 



\As wolves love lambs.- 



. Socrates^ after obviating a remark n^adc 
by Pbadrus on the defeds of his difcourfe, 
wants to crofs the river, before he is enga- 
ged in any thing further : but his . daBmoii 
prevents him 5 that fign which was wont t^ 
happen to him, and to rcftrain. him la feme 
things he was going to do : he lieard a voice^ 
which did not f^iffer hini to go away, tijji. ire 
Should perform fome expiation \ as one yfho 
jiad fome how offended againft the 4eity,: ' 
and iri confeqiience of that prophetic power 
•which he fuppofes in the mind, he thinks, 
he now perceives the fault, which occafion- 
ed fome difturbance a while ago, when he 
was delivering his fpeech. Dreadful ! Pha^ 
drus! dreadful! fays he, is the fpeech yo^i 
have advanced yourfelf ; and have likeways 
compelled me to make. The ufe of thp 
word, love, in fuch a fenfe, as reproaches 
human nature, is the fault with whigh he 
charges both the difcourfess for jthis 
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fault, hfc thinks he muft of neceffity, make 
Expiation ; and is rcfolvcd to be wifer in 
iTiis matter than thofc who repent after thej^ 
iufFer puniftiment ; for, before he fuflFers any 
thing, he is to make a recantation, with his 
head bate, and not covered, as before, thro* 
fhame. He charges both difcourfes with im- 
pudence ; this, which he delivfeted himfelf ; 
and that of L^as^ read from the book. So 
jheceffary, according to Plat Oj art refined fen- 
timents, and (ubliipe ideas,' to elegance of 
difcourfe, arid true politeriefs 5 and fo .ftrong- 
ly doth the ufe of words, in a mean and lov/ 
fenfe, which exprefs the afFe<5tions, difco- 
Ver, according to him, rough and unpolifh- 
ed manners. If any one oiF a generous dif-r 
pofition, fays he, were happening to hear 
hieri fay ; that lovers, for fmall matters, take 
tip mighty hatreds ; behave towards the par- 
ties beloved, envioufly, and hurtfully 5 he 
wpuld reckon he was hearing people who 
had been bred amongft tars, and fuch a; 
had never feen any love of a liberal kind, 
Socrates; therefore, out of reverence for ona 
of a polite and generous difpofitio.n 5 and 
being afraid of love 'himfelf ] propofes to 
arliite, hy a Kquid 3ifceurfe, the faltnefs id 
' • the 
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the car ; to take off the impreffion made by 
the former difcourfes, which are fpecimens 
of that falfe eloquence which hath not a 
chafte foundation : and gives it as his opi- 
nion, that Lyfiai be advifed, a$ foon as pof- 
lible, to vary his ftyle 5 and to write, that 
it is fit, in like circumftances, to gratify the 
lover, rather than the perfon not in love. 
After the reprefentation . of -feveral circum- 
ftances, which give the dialogue the air of 
real life J iS'^cr^/^'j proceeds to give a fpeci- 
men of a difcourfe, founded upon a nobler 
principle than that of the former ; the ten* 
dency of it is to raife the mind to the true 
Idea of Beauty ; and at the , fame time to 
fhow how much language is animated by that 
Jdea, and how effential it is to the power of 
eloquence. The fubjedl of this difcourfe, as 
well as of the former, is bve 5 but love in 
a higher fenfe ; in a fenfe more fuited to a 
generous and refined difpofition 3 and fuch 
influence hath idea on language, and on the 
light in which matters are viewed by the 
mind, that Socrates^ rifing above the fyftem 
of the two former difcourfes, undertakes to 
prove what feems to overthrow that fyftem 5 
by (bowing that the. pro^tion is not true 

which 
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which a^edges s that,, in* the pi;efence of-^ 
lover,' ^ the perfon not in loyeoughf rather 
to be gratified; -for this rcafon, . t^t,theon^ 
is niad, or enthufiaQiC;;' and ithe other, wife 
and. not- excited. For,. accqr(Jing-,to hinji 
if enthufiafm, fimply cpnfidercd^nver? ari,«yil; 
it had been juftly faid 5 but nov^, -fays he* 
the grcateft goods arife to us fr^om enthur 
fiafm, given us by divine infpjwtjfpj^. ^Fo^ 
the Prophetefs at Delpboi^ and the J^ieftefs « 
Hodonay havp, in their enthufiafm, ; done ina«- 
ny and excellent .things to Greecey bpth/pu-? 
blic and .privateV b^t, when not. excited^ 
ha.ve done little or nptfciing. : and if ,we (houl4 
mention the 5^^///. like ways,* .?ipd.aU:pthers^^ 
who 'making ufe QfL4ijfine.eatb^^ffm,.:.h^ 
truly foretold to iiiany perfpns, naany things 
which wer? to bapoen 5 it WQVild, be mcn-^ 
tioping what is evidept to evsry one ; , and> 
this alfo. may- be aUe^ged,' that, tbefe anctap^t* 
who fettled the. -names .of things, did not rec-. 
kon entjiufiafm.bafe^rjDr.difgracefuli. otber->r 
ways - they w.oqld' . not^' hay© expreffed, , by 
that, woFd, that: nobleft'art.by whicji, futir-,. 
rity is difcerned. And^,; -after . taking. noticQ^ 
of the reyolutidh .wliigb ,thcfe word's have- 
undergone, whk;]^ dem^e divination, augu-*^ 
. :; ■ C " * ry. 
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ty, and the fearch into futurity by otRcf^ 
figns, he obferVes ; as far as divination is 
fiiperior to^ augury, and the name of the 
t)ne, to the name of the other ; and the ef-* 
fed-of the one, "to that of the other; fo 
fflif the ahci^irts atteft enthiifiafni to be more 
excellent than pruddnce ; the. enthufiafm 
which pWeeedetK from God, than the pru- 
dence WKch is with men. He further ob- 
fcrves, tmf when the greateft diftempers^ 
and fufffcrings; have, through the anger oF 
God> been among ahy people for their 
crfiies, enthuSafin, atiflng^,' and prophefy- 
mg,^ ^th fdund out a rtmfedy, enjoining 
invocations; aftd religious fervices, and, dif-^ 
cbvcting exjjfetions, ihd propitiations^ hath 
irottght alK>ut a deUverarice" frorh prefent 
dnd fiiture evils^ He mentions a third fpe- 
des of cnthtifiafna, which is that by the 
MoTes : where this, faith he, feizes a gentle, 
dhd unbroken ibul, it rdufcth it, and ma- 
keth it to celebrate in the fublimeft njiahner, 
in odes, and othtr |>oetry, a thoafand ' ex-' 
pfoits^ of the todcnts> arid in delebr^ting^ 
thttb, gives lafttuftibtt to ^oftcrity. ' JBut, 
whoever, witfiotrt thh enthutiafih, coipes 
to' the poetic gatcj of the Mufes» 'perfiiaded 
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thit lie may be a poet fufficientfy i^ art» 
ihallbe imperfed himfelf ^ and the poetiy 
of this prudent man, (hall difappear bdbrb 
thatof the men who are excited by enthufiafill. 
So many, now, are the fine actions, and I caa 
mention more, of enthufiafnt, f^slie, when 
it proceedeth from the Gods i io that we 
are not to be afraid c^ this s nor let any fpeech 
;give us diflurbance, while it alled^s, that 
preferably to the excited, we ought to maloe 
ichoicc of the prudent friends : but, in OP- 
•der to gain the prize, let it (how j that love» 
fent by the Gods to the lover, is not for the 
advantage of the lover himfelf, and the par^ 
4}eloved : he adds, that he is to (how, the 
reverie to be true ; and that the proof of i^ 
though it will be incredible to the dui^ 
will be credible to die wife. 

As it is neceifary, in order to determine 
the charadler of love, con(ider<d as a fpeciee 
of infpiration, to know ourfi^Ves s to know 
what foul is ; whether thec« be a fubftance 
^iilind from body^ what is fuprenie and 
inofl; perfedt in that (iibftance y what are 
the relations of the humm foul to that which 
is fupreme and divine } what was its origi«- 
nal date j what attalmnents it is capable of 4 
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Jtr dui*ation r /■ aiid th6 different periods o£ 
^t$.exifteDcel 5 what orders of intermediate 
htm^^ there are between it, and the fa- 
.preme; and the dependence of all the dif*- 
rferent orders; . on one common head ; its 
xf^ftifKaion frDni; the 'brutabkind ; and the 
^charii(9berfl'; of <that divine governnient to 
iWhiqb tfae : v^hole fyftem is fubjeftcd ; the 
ifaculfies and^ affeftions, : the adtions and 
:&iferings ' which' belong to the foul ; its 
-connfc<5Hoii with- a fpecies of beauty, diftin(£t 

tfrxJih.that-which. is relative to fenfe : - 

.^iUthefe: things are unfolded in this fpccch 
iof'So^rafis : and if w? thtow.dff our dull- 
in59fs;^' Wjc: will fee .this doniein-fuch a wajr 
^i^'^tQ point oiit the. true idea of this beauty ; 
^thC; reality .and good effeds. of . that love 
which is an affedion correfpondent to it- ; 
and which Socrates confiders as a fpecies of 
rinfpiration, arifing from. the influence of 
•that idea pf beauty which gives power and 
energy to: eloquence. ' 

;. What Socrates hath immediately in view 
in this fpeech is, to difcover the truth with 
j'egard.to foul, both thie divine and human: 
the beginning of his proof fliows, that foul 
is a fubflance diftind from body, more real 
' i and 
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-and . more • durabfe 5 . j by obferving, that foul 
is that, which is the principle of motion, the 
,jprinciple of life ;. that which animates body^ 
and which "moveth- itfelf 5 that: it is felf^ 
exiltentj the author: of the heavens 5 that 
by which they. are upheld in their operations; 
and "-the caufc ) of all - things generated^ 
Thefe.charaiSters, no doubt, give us the idea 
of the Divine Being 5 but when we have this 
,4dea^ the immortality of the human foul In- 
comes higl^ly credible to us; as.it difBpates the 
chief difiicijlty, which incumbers the belief of 
it, that of conceivings fubftance diftindi from 
.body 5 giving us the.conception of a fubftance 
-which is fo independent on body, as to be 
the author of all its motions : and, what il- 
•luftrates this credibility, is,' that the fub- 
ftance diftin6l:from body, which is called 
foul, includes both what is divine and hu- 
man : fuch is the alliance between the 
Divine Being, and the. human. foul: and, as, 
Socrates obferves afterwards, - it is a general 
principle, that foul taketh care of body ; and 
that, of all things which belong to body, the 
foul is that which par taketh moft of the di- 
vine nature. ;A$ for the chara<3er of the 
foul i 4df what kind it It^ ia this prefent ft:ate ; 
. *: Socrates 






Socrates pretends only tq dcclatc what it re- 
(embleth ; and he compares the foul to the 
combined power of a winged chariot and 
•charioteer; and give& hints of a prior ftate 
.of ' integrity, under this image, that cor 
ruier, at firil, governed the reins of the cha- 
riot; but that afterwards one of the horfes. 
49inly was good and handibme, and the other 
•was the reverfe ; fo that the work of the 
^arioteer with regard to us, is truly difficult 
and troublcfome. He obfcrves, that man 
is a kind of immortal creature, having a 
ibul, and having alfo a body ; he hath thb 
.denomination of mortal, and is alfo immoi^ 
.tal, but not in the higheft fenfe of the ci* 
-prcflion ; having never fufficiently feen nor 
.known God. The tendency of his nobleft 
powers is reprcfented under the image erf 
wings, which raifc the foul upwards to the 
region of immortal being, and of fuperior in-, 
ielligcnccs. As the tendency of its fublimcift 
powers is to rife to what is divine -, and the 
divine is beautiful, wife, and good, and 
every thing of this kind ; by thefe things, 
the winged part of the fout, is principally 
nourifhed, and increafed; but by what is 
ugly, and ill, and fudi oppoHteSr it is coit^ 
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rupted, and loft. He (hows, that in thofc 
xippcr regions to which the winged foul is* 
aideavouring to rife, there are difFerent 
drdersof intelligent being ; which have dif- 
ferent provinces and' diftrids affigncd theni ^ 
he dcfcribes the regularity of their conduft ; 
the facility with which they proceed in a 
regular courfc ; and their juftice in minding 
each their own affairs: he fuggjefts, that 
fhey prefent an example worthy of imitation 
to inferior fouls ; that they afford many bleffed 
vifipns and Appearances 5 that dnyy is wholly 
excluded fronti this affemblys and th?t, whea 
thty hold a feaH or banquet, they afcend 
upwards to the highcft heavenly fummit j 
dnd their chariots being equally poifed and 
well-reined, go eafily; but the others go^ 
^ith difficulty:, for the horfe, fays he, which, 
partaketh of evil, weighs dpwn,. tending .ta 
earth, wh'erd the good horlcis not noii-, 
riflied by the charioteer ; and hence arife the, 
grealeft labour and ftruggle to the foul : hut 
tTiefe who are called immortals, behold the 
things beyond the heavens 5 a region, which 
none of the poett hath as yet celebrated,, nor. 
ever will thqy celebrate it as it defer ves.^ 
Socrates takes notice^ that it is after this mano 
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ner, thcEflcnce, which' is roid of colour, 
and of figure, which is^ intangible, ,and 
truly cxiftcnt, ufcth intuitive « intelligence 
alone, as the Governor of the foul : and. 
contemplating for a time the -being of every 
foul, which is to receive what is fitting for 
it, .is pleafed; and in b9hplding. truth, is 
nouriflied, and enabled for its ^proper work 
and bufinefs 5 till it return, in its regufar 
courfe to this place again> . for new fuppjjes, 
where it beholdeth juflice itfelf, it behold- 
eth prudence, it beholdeth knotwledge, not 
diat to which generation is^ , jpinnexed, but 
that which .is .exiftent in K»\ being. And 
tlicy appear .to' liave this contemplation, and 
correfpondeht ai^Ton alter/^ately, . This is 
the life of fuperipr beings : as to other fouls, 
they are of different charaders. That which 
in the beft manner ^ foUoweth the fuperiot 
beings, and rcfembleth them, raifeth the 
head of the charioteer to the upper region-; 
but, being difturbied by the hqrfes, with diffi- 
culty perceiveth real beings. Another.fonxc- 
times rifeth up ; at other times jgdeth down 5 
and the horfes being unruly, it Teeth feme 
thiiigs, but not others. Tfeere. ace others, 
who being' defirous of things above, follow 
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tBetai^ but being unable to reach thcm7 
tilicy arfc^ whirled. aboil t, gnafliing their tectht 
trampUng on one another, the ope endea- 
vouring to be before the other ; fo that there 
16 tumult, and contention, and the greatcft 
firuggle. By the badhefs of the t:hariotoers, 
tnany . are: tamed j : 'many have their wings 
much- damaged s and all of them^ after 
having a great deal/ of toil, go away difap^ 
pointed pf the fightof real being ; and when 
they- go awayi they life the food of opinion : 
but that nourifhment which is fitting for 
what is beft in the foul, . happens to be from 
the meadow of truth, .: iidiich is difficult to 
perceives -a6d theriature of the wing by which 
the foul rifes is only nourifhed by it. Thi$ 
is a divine decree. That every foul, which, 
being a companion of God, percciveth any 
thing of reality,, fhall be unhurt till the next 
period ; and if it be able to do this always, 
it (hall always be unhurt : but when, being 
unable to follow, ii: ddth not percfeive reality'; 
and, falling into fome misfortune, becomes 
full of forgetfulnefs and vice ; it- is wjeighcd 
down, its wings /all away, and it falls to the 
earth. Which account of matters, diftin- 
guiflies ^ti^e- charaifter of true, virtue:; the 
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here, fbofe things that are there, is not czfy 
for every tone J nor for fuch as have.pcr^ 
ceivcd; the things . there, but for a .{hort 
while ; or^ who, in falling down, have been 
misfbrtQnate ; or, who, thro' certaia^aflocia* 
tions, have been ttirned td injuflice,- and 
forget the : facred rites they perceived above. 
And even thofe few, who perceive in 
things *iiere any refemblance of the. things 
above^ are firuck with adniiration ; and are 
ignorant what this affedlion is, as: they do 
not perceive things thoroughly. For there 
is no (pkindor in thofe refemblances, which 
are here,.:Qf moral charaSers 5 of juflice, 
and prudence, and fuch other tbii^gs as are 
valuable tg.fouls j fp that there are but fewj 
who with difficulty, and by means of dull 
organs, applying to the images, perceive the 
genus of what is reprefented by thefe i- 
mages. Even by purJight, fays he, which 
is the quickefl of allour fenfes, wifdom is 
not perceived 5 but it would excite wonderful 
loves, . if it . afforded a powerful image of 
itfelf, entering our fight like other amiable 
objedls ; but l?eauty alone hath this proper- 
ty, that it is the moft refplendent, and the 
moil amiable. Refplendent beauty was then 
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to be: fccn, when with a blcffcil :aflbmblj^ 
we faw and:perfi3tmed.thc moft. pcrfcfl: of 
the facred myfteries ; which we facredly 
performed, being ourfelves in our integrity; 
and unafFedted with thofe .^yil3,. which a«> 
waited us in after-times : and being,- initiated 
in pure and iimple, and invariable, andiiao^ 
py vifions; and contemplating them in>a 
pure light, being pure ourfelves ; and un4 
ftained with this we carry about with us, 
called boJyj . binding us round in the manner 
of a fhell. With relation to beauty, he fays, 
it flione bright there along with other blef4 
fed vifions : fince we have come hither, we 
have apprehended it by *the moft. vigorous 
of our fenfes, ihining in the moft vigorous 
manner ; which is not our cafe with refpefl; 
to moral charad:ers. He next (hows, how 
much depends on having the remembrance 
of beauty : the man who doth not attain to 
it, is overcome of pleafure ; but he who 
takes occafion from external beauty, to recoi- 
led the incorporeal idea, is affeded in a dif- 
ferent manner : when one, fays he, who 
is newly abfolved, views a face which hath 
a divine refemblance, which imitateth beau- 
ty bandfomely ; or fome incorporeal idea ^ 
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^e hfath a dread ; horrors fcize him ; iand 
liipon attending to it, .he feels difpoiitions to 
worilup it as a God. Then we have a de- 
^ption of the impreffions, which a glin^pfe 
of .this intelleAual beauty makes upon the 
the foul ; it^ ferrtfcrtts j its inward ftrugglcs-; 
k$ vexing .pain,- and uneafinefs ; - its refpit^ 
from pain ; its joys ; •when, on fome por-t 
tion of beauty flowing uito it, it gives fcop« 
to correfponding defires 5 the diforder it haf^^ 
whilfl: thefe defires are pent up 5 the relief 
it feels in confcqticnce of their'being loofed 
by remembrance of the beautiful ; its deli«^ 
cious pleafure on being thus fcfrefhed -, iti 
attachment to beauty, fo as to forget tno^ 
thers, brothers, and all others ; and when 
its pofTeffions are lofl, to. count it as nothing; 
And he adds, that in worfhipping him whor 
ppfTefTes beauty, it findcth the. moil efFedluak 
medicine of the greateft pains. : 

He admits, however, . of a diverfity of 
charafter among thofe who attain to the re-s 
membrance of the beautiful 5 anfwering to 
that diverfity which was among them, in 
their pre-exiftcnt flate 5 and to what, in the . 
government of nature, chiefly engages their 
attention, and is mod: correfpondent to their 

refpedtive 
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fcfpeaivc difpofitions. That form of bcatii 
tf which appears inoft rcfplendcnt to cacBt 
fevcrally, amongthedifFefcntorders ofintelli« 
gence concerned in the government of the 
worldj he fets before himfelf, as the model 
pf his virtue 5 and in conformity to this, en- 
deavours to fafihion his own manners^ and the 
roanners of his friends. They have no envy, 
i)or illiberal malevolence towards their friends;^ 
bdt endeavour jBis much as poffible to brings 
them to the utmoft conformity to themfclvcs, 
and to the God they honour* This is^ 
the earneft endeavour of thofe who tvuXy 
love 5 and this the end they reach, if they 
reach what they endeavour after; By ^hich= 
it appears, how much friendfhip, on the' 
principles o{;Plato^ ennobles the mind> and' 
adorns the humian life. Socrates conchidcs 
his fpeech with a recapitulation of what he 
had faid ; and :it amounts to this. The foul 
may be divided into three ; reprefented un- 
der the images of a charioteer, and two- 
borfes ; one of the horfes, good 5 and thd^ 
other, vicious ; the-good one, beautiful ; be-' 
irig lofty in his look ; regular in his fliape ;^ 
carrying his necfc high 5 hawk-nofed 5 ihi-' 
ning in his aj^araace ^ black-eyed ; a lover 

of 
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of honour, with temperance and modefty i 
the companion of true opinion ; not need- 
ing -the la(h ; but managed by admonition, 
and reafon. The other, again ; ill-fhaped ; 
froward j hurrying at random ; ftifF-necked j 
bearing his neck low ; of the face of an ape ; 
dufky-coloured ; with eyes blue, and blood- 
i^ot ', with ears, thick with hair ; deaf to 
admonition ; the companion of infolence^ 
and arrogance ; and, with difficulty, yield- 
ing to the whip and fpur. That, great is the 
difficulty of fubduing this vicious horfe ', that 
it is a work of toil and labour y and that the 
utmoft addrefs and prudence are neceifaryfor 
this purpofe :• and that the good effedts of 
attaining to this conqueft, refpeft not only f 
a prefentiife, butalfothe life which is to 
come. That true friendfliip is a divine thing j 
for that it hath never been decreed, that c* 
vil (hall be a friend to evil ; nor that good 
fliall not be a friend to good ; nor is it to be 
feared that it is the law, that thcfe ftiould 
go into darknefs, who have begun the hea- 
venly journey. But that the familiarity of 
one who is not a lover^ is conneded with 
mortal temperance ; and difpenfing what is 
mortal and nigardly, begetteth in the foul 

beloved. 
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beloved, fordidncfe 5 which, Uio* it majf W 
commended as a virtue by the vulgar, is of 
fatal influence ; and makes the foul pofTef- 
fed of it, wander under the earth, void of 
intelligence, nine million of years. To 
this he adds the following exclamation. 
This recantation, friend Love, is prefcnted to 
you, as the nobleft, and the beft, in our 
power 5 which Phadrus hath neceflitated me 
to exprefs in poetical words. Granting, then, 
forgivenefs, of what I faid formerly 5 and 
accepting favourably what I fay now 5 be 
propitious, and merciful ^ and neither take 
from me that art of love thou haft vouch- 
fafed, nor in anger impair it; but grant 
me to be ftill more than at prefent in ho- 
nour among the beautiful ; and if, in what 
hath now been mentioned, Pbadrus and I 
have faid any thing difpleafing, blame Lyfias 
the father of this difcourfe ; and making him 
give over fuch difcourfcs as this he now hath 
uttered turn him to philofophy, as his brother 
Polemarcbashath been turned; thatfo his lover 
here may no longer be divided in his purfuits 
as at prefent ; but regulate his life ubiformly, 
according to love, with philofophio elo- 
quence. 

£ Suratfi 
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S^ratiS having pointed out the trae idiof 
of beauty, ^nd its influence on virtue } ini 
a difcourfe, which is itfelf an examplei of its 
influence on eloquence, proceeds now to 
9pply this idea *, and unfolds a fet of prm«; 
ciples on which we m^y diftinguifli betweei^ 
fpeaking and writing handfomely, and tbc 
contr^y. Before he enters on this head, ho 
takes notice of the advantageous circuqi*^ 
ftances they were in, for making fuch a difrj 
quifition : we are at leifure, fays he, and dt 
the fame time the graishoppers fcem to, be^ 
£nglng over our heads^ as in the heat ^ a^ 
difcourfing with pne another, they likewifp 
gbferve us : if, now, they j[hall perceive us^ 
twp, like the generality, not difcourf^isg at; 
noon, but fleeping, and lulled by theiiii, 
through fluggiffinefs of underftanding, th^y 
may juftly ridicule us 5 imagining that cer- 
tain flaves are come to them, into this rc^ 
treat, like {beep, pafling the noon by a 
fountain : but if they pepceivc us difcour- 
fing; together, and failing by them, as by, 
the: Syrens^ unlulled, they may, readily, bc-^ 
ing delighted with us, give us the reward, 
which they have from the Gods to give to^; 
men. After this curious preamble, Socrates^ 
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itJbfcrvcs; ifcat, trtith of fetatiiihent, amd tlit 
knowledge of what really is, are effential to e^ 
bqtierrce ; that without thtfe a fpeaker would 
he ridiculous, like one v^ho bcftows theft 
^raifes on an afs!, Whrch belong to an hof fe 4 
<)r, which is t^orfe ftill, lie would be hoftilc ^ 
^hcn, regardirtg theajMnions of the geilera-t 
lity, who are ignorant of good aftd evil, hd 
ihotdd perfuade them to do ill, ill place of 
whtit is good : when the fpcech is ^boiit fucll 
fbbjeAs aS are denoted by the word«, ifon,- 
AnAfAvtVy there is hatxlly room fot deceptn 
on : but till one fufficiently philofophizes, h^ 
ihall never be a ftiffkient fpcaker, when the 
fubjeds relate to good or evil. — ^That the 
rtian, therefore, who isf to poffefs the rhetori- 
cal art, muft haVfe knowledge to feparate, aind 
diffinguifh things ih order ; and apprehend ^ 
ccrtaSp <*hara<fter of each fpecies, feveralty j 
ki What the generality muft neceffarily erf 5 
ziid in what they cannot be deceived'. He 
(hows, that every dlfcourfe is to be conftitu- 
ted like an animal ; having a certain body of 
ks own : fo as neither to be without A head, 
nor feet • but have middle and extremity, in 
fithefs to one another, and to the whole : 
that the orator muft be able tb draw into one 
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Idta, in one view, what things arefcatterod 
many ways ; that defining each particular 
thing, he may make it evident, what it is he 
defires to inftruft in. 

And, that he be able to divide again into 
particulars, according to the natural diviii- 
ens ; and not attempt to break any part, in 
the manner of a naughty cook. 

He expofes the vulgar rules of eloquence, 
relating to the common divifions of difcourfe 
into proemium, narrative, proofs, conje* 
dures, refemblances, confirmations, and fur- 
ther confirmations. 

He ridicules the different arts which the 
reputed orators piqued themfelves on, and 
the fuppofed improvements they imagined 
they had made in ftyle and compofition. Such 
as, the confutations, and the reconfutations ; 
the preferring the probable, to the true j the 
art of being able to make the little appear 
great, and great appear little; new things ap- 
pear old, and the reverfe appear new ; the 
inventions of a compendious manner of dif- 
courfe 5 as alfo of an infinite prolixity ; the 
mighty difcovery, that difcourfes ought nei- 
ther to be long, nor fhort, but moderate j 
the invention of the mufical parts of difcourfe; 

and 
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tnd the reduplication ef expreiHons ; the: 
language of the paffions -, with whatever clfc 
is commonly fuppofed to be comprehended 
in the art of difcourfe. 

Having treated thefe things in the way of 
humour, as inconfiderable, he (hows in 
what the power of the art depends : and ob- 
iierves, that it is in this, as in other things ; 
if you have naturally a rhetorical genius, you 
fliall become an eminent rhetorician, when 
you add to it,. knowledge and ftudy 5 which 
he illuftrates by the inftance of Pericles^ who 
attended on the inftrudlions o£ jinaxagorat 
concerning nature, and its dependance on 
mind -, and who added to his natural good 
genius, that ftudy and contemplation of na- 
ture, which are neceffary to elevate the con- 
ceptions of the foul. 

He confiders virtue as the end of rhetoric. 
The manner of the rhetorical art, fays he, 
is the fame as that of the medicinal -, in both 
of them, nature muft be differed ; in the 
one, the nature of the body s and in the 
other, the nature of the mind ; if you ex- 
tend, not only by practice and experience,, 
but by applying druggs and food to the one, 

according, 
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sccDrc^ng to art, to product ki it bedhii sMci 
ftrcngth J tnd by applying to the other dif- 
couries and legal inftitutions, to impart to it 
the perfuafion you deiire» and virtue. 

He lays it down as a principle, that to ap- 
piiehend the nature of the foyl) in any degree 
worth mentioning, it is proper to underftandf* 
the nature of the whdie. That we ought to 
apprehend, in the firil place, whether it im 
fimple or multiform; and next, if it be 
fimple> to confider its power ; what power- 
k Naturally hath for any thing in the way ofi 
ading -, or what power it hath in fufFering ^ 
and if it be multifbrm, to make an enume-^^ 
cation of thefe fpccies ; and to confider with' 
r^rdtoeachof thcfe fcverally, what it is' 
naturally dale to do, or what it can fufFer by^ 
any thing. The method of eloquence,* 
Without thefe things,, he fays, refembleth 
the walk of a blind man ;. but no one who' 
partaketh of art ought to refemble one blind, 
or deaf. That fince the power of difcourfb 
is that of leading the fouK whoever intends^ 
to be a rhetprician, muft necefl^rily know> 
how many fpccies the foul hath j whence 
feme are of fuch charadors ; and others are' 
of other. * So great a lover was he of the 
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J)iak&k art 5 aad of fuch confcqucncc did 
he reckon that art to enable one to difl 
courfe and underftand; that he declares; 
that if he knew any one capable to difcerni 
the one and the manyy according as they are 
in nature; him he would follow, tracing 
his footfteps as if he were a god. 

When one knows the above-mentioned 
principles; knows what exifte in adionsj 
knows that fuch a particular man is in fuch 
f particular manner to be addreifed; and 
likeways the feafon when to fpeak and when 
to be iiient ; and underftandeth what is pr ch 
per with regard to the (hortnefs of difcourfc) 
and what tends to move compailion and in-^ 
dignation y and alfothe proper and imjHrdpfc 
feafons cf thefe ; then is the art of rhetorio 
compleatly executed ; and not till then. 

The opinion which the orators in Thf(^^ 
time had,, of the principles he has laid down 
with regard to eloquence, appears from the- 
account which he gives of it. Which v^ 
That thefe matters ought noways to be for 
dignified ; nor the difquifition of them to be 
made in fo long a compafs ; and that the man 
who wants to be fufficiently rhetorical, needs 
not participate of truths with reference to juft 

and 
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hnd good anions. For that evft^ where* 
in courts of judicature, no one minded, in 
thcfe matters, any thing of truth ; but only 
what tended to perfuade ; and that is, what 
is probable : and this he ought to attend to, 
who defigns io fpeak with art ; and that 
fometimes, fa6ts themfelvcs are not to be 
mentioned : but that the probable only is to 
be fpoke, both in accufation and defence 1 
that the fpeaker ought by all means to purfue 
probability 5 wholly quitting the truth : and 
that where this prevails in every difcourfe; 
the whole art is (hown. This piece of wif- 
dom and artifice, fays Plato^ in the name of 
Socrates^ is probably difcovered with a view 
to (how, that if any one weak and coura- 
geous ftiould beat a ftrong and cowardly 
man, and take from him his clock, or any 
thing elfe 5 and be brought before a court of 
judicature, neither of them ought to tell the 
truth ; the cowardly one, not to tell that he 
was beat by the courageous man alone ; the 
other to (how they were alone; and to make 
ufe of this defence ; How (hould I, being* 
fuch as I am, make an attack on fuch as he 
is ? The one to conceal his courage ; and the 
other not to tell his daftardlinefs. Thus we 

fee 
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fee what were the principles of the reputed 
orators in Plato's time : but the great prin- 
ciple of Pi^/^'s eloquence is this: Unlefs, fays 
he, one (hall eftimate the natural tempers of 
his hearers, and be able to divide things into 
their fpecies, and comprehend the feveral 
particulars in one idea, he (hall never be 
truly artful in difcourfes, as far as is poiBble 
for man: and this he can never attain to, 
without a great deal of labour; which a 
wife man ought to beftow, not for the fake 
of fpeaking and ading towards men ; but 
to be able to fpeak what is acceptable to the 
gods \ and to a£t in all as far as poffible in 
an acceptable manner. A wife man ought 
to ftudy to pleafe, not his fellow-fervants, 
but his good mailers^ fo that if the circuit 
be long, fays he, do not wonder ; for we 
muft go round it. And, in attempting what 
is handfome, it is handfome to endure what- 
ever one happens to fuffer. The queftion 
being ftarted, What is acceptable to God, 
with reference to difcourfe ? Socrates takes 
occafion to tell this ftory ; 

At Neucrates in Mgypt^ there is a certain 
one of the antient gods there, to whom 
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theft is a bird conftcrdtjed, ^^rlncb tivrf call 
J6is J the name of the ddf^ himf^^, is 
Jljeittb yVihb firil iavented^ number ahdxom^ 
patadon, gednsietry and aftronomj; dnd Uke-^ 
wife the talas^ and the dice ;, as aUb leltfers: 
at that tim6, Thamus was King of ^WMg^^ 
at the grcad city of the Upper country, which 
the Greeks cali M^pti^ TCbebes ; arid the god \ 
they call Ammon: Tbeutb^ oombg. to him^ 
ihowed him his arts ^ and faid they oogfat to ho 
imp^irted to the tcfkof ih^Mgypfims: Vfbinnm 
etii^ired of hia>y what utility each df tfaem 
had; and is faid to hav« ^inted out manf 
thin^ to Tbeufby with fegtod io ci^h z^ 
both fof arid agaihft it: wheft they Were 
confidering letters ; This piece of learning;, 
G Ringf feM Theutb, would render the^^S- 
gyptians more wife and of better itaemories ; 
for it haih been invented as a medicine fbr 
memory, ahd for wifdom. He replied. It 
is the part of one to give birth to the things 
relative to krt 5 and it is the part of another, 
to judge what harm or utility they bring to 
thofe who ufe them : and you noW, in being 
the father of letters, have, thro' your bene- 
volence, faid the reverfe of what they are 
able to pfcrfortti : fcJr this piece of learning 
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^U introduce fofgetf&lnefs into the'&iik of 
thofe who Uzfti it» through the ne^eft of 
meditation and recoUedion ; whilft they 
truft to foreign charaders, and do not re- 
colled the inward ones of the things theta- 
felves : you have not therefore found oift a 
medicine for memory j and, with regard to 
wifdom, you give your difciples the opinion 
of it, but not the thing itfclf. For, in read- 
ing many things without a mailer, they wili 
appear to know many things, whilft they 
are generally fpeaking without knowledge > 
and they will be troublefome in company^ 
having the appearance of wifdom in place of 
being wife. 

The application of this ftory is, That the 
man, who piques himfelf on a knowledge 
of letters, but is a ftranger to the dialedic 
art, and the exercife of thorough recolledi* 
on, and is converfant with outward chara* 
ders, but cannot have recourfe to a fund of 
fublime ideas within himfelf 5 can never be- 
come a juft and animated fpeaker. Paint- 
ing, faith Socrates^ fetteth up her brood as 
if they were alive -, but if you afk them a- 
ny queftion, -they are very modeftly filent : 
the cafe is the fame as to difcourfe, with- 
out 
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out intelligence. A difcourfc of this kind, 
always needs the affiftance of its father, but 
can neither defend, nor affift itfelf : but 
he, who with intelligence writeth in the' 
foul of the learner, is able to affift himfelf, 
and underftandeth both to fpeak, and to be 
filent, as occafion requires. Tell me this, 
faith he j the farmer who hath intelligence, 
if he apply to fowing, whether will he with 
diligence in the fummer feafon, chufe to 
fow in the gardens of Adonis that he may fee 
the grain become beautiful in eight days 
time ; or will he do this only in way of a- 
mufement ? but as for thofe grains to which 
he applies himfelf in earneft, for the fake 
of increafe, he will employ the art of agri- 
culture } and, fowing them in proper foil, 
be content, if what he fows, come to perfe- 
dion in eight months^ Flato admits, that 
amufement, in the garden of letters, appears 
beautiful % but maintains, that ferious em- 
ployment is much more beautiful ; and that 
when one, ufing the dialedtical art, and 
meeting with a foul proper for it, plants and 
fows in it difcourfes with intelligence, thefe 
are able both to give affiftance to themfelves, 
and to the planter ; and that fome fpringing 

up 
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tip hence always in fucccffion, after others^ 
amidft the difference of manners, are able 
to preferve the fame feed immortal 5 and ren- 
der the man poffeffed of it, happy, as far as 
it is poflible for man to be. That not to un- 
derftand reality, and appearance, with regard 
to what is juft and unjuft, evil and good, 
can never in truth avoid being reproachful ; 
not even altho' the whole multitude fhould 
commend it : but that the man who utters 
difcourfes with a view to inftrudion; and 
which are in reality writ in his own foul, 
concerning what is juft, and beautiful, and 
good, can alone make difcourfes with ener-' 
gy, perfeiflion, and fuch as are worthy of 
attention. Such a man as this, fays Socrates^ 
to PhadruSy feems to be fuch an one, as you 
and I would wi(h to become ourfelves. And 
do you tell Lyfias^ that we two going to the 
fountain-head of the Nymphs and Mufes, 
heard difcourfes, which they charged us to 
tell Lyfiasy and likewife any other who com- 
pofes difcourfes 5 and to tell Homer, or any 
other who hath compofed fimplc poetry, or 
what is accompanied with fong^i and 
thirdly, to ttWSolon, or whoet^vr elfe, in po- 
litical difcourfes, hatb wrote inftitutions, de- 
nominating it^ Ws ; that a man ought 

not 
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jK)t t9 Mve his denominatiocf from diefp 
writt^Q difix^qrfes which were comppfed 
enly for amufement i but from theie thiags 
in which he hgth eniployed himfelf £cr 
■riouAy- And being gflced wh^t he himfelf 
W0i3il4 tell IjccraUi^ he replies s Jfocrates 
,« yet bit yQi^ng ; but what I zm prefagipg 
cpnceroing hip>, I am w^ling to tell you; 
fip ieems to me^ ^th he, fp h^ve a hotter 
^eiii^s jthap ^ppe^rs in jl^e 4E}ifGourie$ cif 
fjgfias ^ and this is blended with a tqjorp 
^ii^ij^e difpoi}tion 3 fo that it wiM he no wocir 
idef, if be ihpU. 10 fhefc ^iijourfcg h? *5 
iWHr ?ttPmptiflg. f»rp*fs ^1 |he youth : and 
U hP ^aU ;iet reft Msfie^ with tb^C^ 
XWog53 ^ fl?*Jl t^ ^ *Q wh^t i$ higfeer ^ 
ithf Sfdor in hi? *tfCMpt, wijl be more ^- 
mjic 'y (ot he b%th hy mW^t my ffieaici, 
^^cfK^m philofpphy in his intellect, Thf 
^con^ufion of the whole f^alogue, jls ^his 
l^ayfr of Sficrates : Prppitioiis Pap^ «nd 
irH y<e other Peities of tfels plftc?, v^uph^ 
<afe fto mp to feecorrjKB be»utf^ul wi|;hi,a ; 
-an4 gi'^^t ^hat i^xternal ibji^g; n^y be frie^4r 
1y:ta-tt^ within UMj imy I deei:^ thiB 
wife mitV>r%aJ[fhy ; 3pd Hjtfiy i haye Aicji 
41 4«Rntity €^ gota^^is^M other c^iji J)j?|if^ 
JOT mjioflgej ]th?& ^e t€ti^p^*Kma|i. 
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WHETHER a Hiftory of the Human Mind, 
in the various Ages of the World, would 
be of great Service to Mankind ? 

Whether the Hiftory of Mind in antient Times^ 
is not a Matter of fome Confequenee ? 

Whether the chief Improvements of the Arts 
and Sciences; have been carried on by Affociations 
of Men for that Purpofe ? 

Whether a well-plann*d Society at prefent, would 
be the moft elBTedual Method, of furnifhing the 
World with a Knowledge of this kind ? 

Is not the Hiftory of Moral$, and the finer Arts 
in Antiquity, the chief Part of the Hiftory of 
Mind? 

Whether, in order to profecute a right Plan of 
this kind, for Antiquity in general, it might not 
be proper to niake Trial on fome particular Sub- 
jeft, fuch as the Writings of //<?/»^^ Demoftbeneiy 
ovPlato? 

Whether the Platonic Philofophy might not be a 

proper Objeft to employ the Attention of fuch a 

Society, ^ a proper Introduftion to the Hiftory of 

Morals, and the finer Arts, in Antiquity?. _ 

•: A^ ^ "'Whether 
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Whether, might not Petfons who have a Tafte 
For Letters, if they live near to one another, be- 
gin this Society ? 

Whether, befides the Members of thii Society, 
might there not be Members alfb of Correlpond- 
ence? 

Might not thefe Members of Correfpondence 
write to the Secretary whatever occurs to tfaexn, 
cither as a proper Subjed: of a Queftion^ or what 
niight give Light into Antiquity ? 

Might not any particular Member, who wants 
Intelligence of what may be communicated, have 
it by Letter from the Secretary ? 

Might hot particular Members of the Society 
have particular Branches of the Plaiome Philofb- 
phy afligrted them to eonfider 5 of which they arc 
to* cbmiiiunicate their Sentiments, either at a 
Meeting of the Society, or by Letter to the Se- 
cretary I 

Might not the Secretary, on fuch Occafions as 
are judged proper by one or two Members, call a 
Meeting f 

Mij^t not the Secretary be appointed to pre- 
ferve* all -Letters, either containing or anfwering 
•Queries, till the Difpofel of them be determined 
by^the Meeting? 

Mi^t it not be proper, that the Secretary be 

injoined to take care that he pubKfli nothing of 

thefe Letters, -without theCohfent of the Airthor, 

and Appr<ibation of the Meeting ? * '. 

'''•'- ^^ Might 



Might- not the following Subjcfts be recom- 
mended to the Society in general ? 

The Life and general Charafter of Plato, 

The Nature of his Compofition, and all the 
Branches of his Philofophy. 

Whatever occurs either to illuftrate the Platonic 
Philofophy, or as an Objection againft his Do- 
&rinc or Compofition, 

Might it not likewife be recommended to 
Members, that, in reading PlaiOy they particu- 
larly ftttead to the Subjed of the Dialogue-, the 
Charadlers of the Speakers, and particularly of 
Socrates ; th^ Procefe of the Debate, . and the Steps 
by which if i$ carried on i the particular Addreis 
of Socrates in mana^ng the diflferent Interlocutors ; 
what are the mpft probable Conjedures concerning 
the more dark and difficult Paf&ges •, what Hints 
may be got with refpeft to all the different Arts 
and Sciences J — what the Agreement of the Do- 
ftrines of Plato with thpfe of modem Times, and 
wherein they differ ? 

In affigning particular Provinces to the feveral 
Members, nxight it i^ot be recommended to one 
Member to confider the Connexion of the Dia- 
logues, and the proper Order in which they fhould 
be read ? 

To another, to form Arguments for all the fe- 
veral Dialogues? 

To another, to make an Index of all the prin- 
A % cipal 
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cipal Words, ci^cially fuch as cxprcfe MoraJ, Por 
litical, or Theological Ideas ? 

To another, to effay a Tranflation of Plato ? 

To another, to inquire into the Sentiments of 
^ntient or modern Critics and Commentators on 
Phto? 

To another, to dete<a the Errors of modem 
Tranflations ? 

To another, to form a Hiftoty of the Life and 
general Charafter of the Author ? 

Might it not be proper that Members, both of 
the Society, and of Correfpondence, \x, advertifed, 
that they may freely communicate to the Sa- 
cretary, what Queries occur to them, without any 
Anxiety about their being reckoned lefs material 
than others ; according to the following Specimen ? 

What is the Nature of Deity, and his Relations 
to Mankind, according to Plato ? 

Is there any Ground to believe that Plato had 
any Notion of a Trinity ? 

Whether Plutarch juftly afcribes to Plato the 
Dodtrine of two independent and contrary Prin^- 
ciples, the one good, and the other eyil ? 

Whether Plato makes the fupreme Happinefs 
and Perfeftion of Deity entirely independent of 
the Univerfe ? 

With what Views, according to him, did the 
Deity form the Univerfe ? 

What are Plato^s Notions of Prayer ? 

What is the End of religious Rites and Inftitu- 
pns, according to the Platonic Philofophy ? 

Whethet 
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'Whether is it a Part of Religion, according to 
Plato J to dedicate Statues to the Gods ? 

What are Plato^s Sentiments concerning the O* 
rigin and Government of the World? 

What are Plato^s Notions of Mythology ? 

Whatisther^'e^of Plato? 

What is his to ayoLSrov ? 
What his frfo^oia, ? 

What his S-era /*or/»a ? 

What his a/f are/a ? 
* What is the to ^Sof 

What the to At/iiaYior? 
What his 'rocfotd'etyjiAOt ? 

What his //i«? 

Are his Notions of the to iyoAof fufEciently 
qualified to guard the Human Mind againft the 
Impulfes of Enthufiafm ? 

What is the Origin of Evil, according to 
Pkto? 

What are the diflFerent kinds of Atheifmde- 
fcribed in Plato ? 

What is meant by Plato^s Ideas ? 

What is Plato^s Opinion concerning Divination? 

Whether, according to PlatOy there can be any 

Goodnefs inu ^etA /i4.o7f(t ? 

From which of Plato's Dialogues his Theology 
ought chiefly to be taken ? 

How many difierent Principle/s of Things were 
acknowledged by Plato ? 

Whether any Being but the Supreme, can fubfift 
in a State of abfolute Separation from all Body ? 

Whether 



I 
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: Whethefs aceprding tp Plato^ Matter is coeter- 
nal with Mind ? 

- Whether doth J^lafp maint^n Ac DodtrUie of 
one Supreme God? 

What arc all )the different N^mce and Apcllati- 
pns given to the Sufwreme God by Plato? 

What is the Wprfhip prefcribed by Pkfo to- the 
Supreme God? 

Whether Plato reprefents the Supfcg^e God„ as 
producing himfelf ? 

Whether the Dodtrine of Cre^tipn, i, e, God's 
making Things to exift which h^d no Being be- 
fore, is to be found in Plato? 

Whether Plato reprefents fucceffive Duration or 
Time, as created along with the Univerfe ? 

Whether he makes Time or fucceffive Puration, 
and Eternity, the fame thing ? 

What arc the true Caufes of Atheifm a^icordio^ 
to Plato? 

Whether Plato afcribes the Origin of Evil to 
the neceflary Imperfedion of Things ? 

What Paffages are there in Plato parallel to that 
in the Meno, which afcribes Virtue to 8«a juori^oL ? 

To what Caufe fhall we afcribe it, that Plato 
teaches Doctrines fo fimilar to thofe in the Chrifti- 
an Scheme, concerning the hoyoc as the Former of 
the World, concerning the Means and Progrefs of 
Happinefs, and concerning the Extent and Nature 
it, by means of this Divine ^flyoc ? 

Does Plato point out fuch an Idea of God as is 

inconfiftent 
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inconfiftent with the Belief of abfolute Evil iri the 
World? 

Does he reprcfent Piety and Religion, as having 
a firm Foundation in the Nature of Man, and rc- 
prefent upon what Pretenfions the Wicked treat 
Religion as unprofitable % and by what Views they 
are led to deny a Providence ? 
- Does he point out in a llrong Light the abfolute 
Dependence of the World upon ^ Divine Caufe ? 
Does he point out God to us, not only as the 
Fotmer of the World, but as a Being who upon 
fpecial Occafions nfianifefts his Powtr and Goodneft 
by extraordinary Interpofitions ? 

Are not his Thoughts moli; furprifing, and ex* 
preffed in moft affefting Language, concerning 
the Idea of God ? 

Does he not exprcfs the Reftraints of Divine 
Influence ? 

Does he not point out the great Do£bine coii^ 
cerning the Origin of the World ? 

Does not Plato in the Phikhus point out rS^ , as 
the Offspring of the firft Caufe ; and does he not 
in the fame Book correfl: a miftaken, but too com- 
mon. Sentiment concerning Pleafure ? 

Does he not, in the tenth Book of the Republic, 
teach the Love of God to virtuous Men, his Ha- 
tred of the Vicious, and the Grounds of his Love; 
and does he not under lively Images defcribe both 
the Folly of the Wicked and the Wifdom of the 
Virtuous? ^' . . . • 

Does 
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Does h6 not point out their Wifdoth) both with' 
relped to the mod refined Pleafures in this Life^ 
and the high Rewards to be received from God in 
the World to come ) and at the fame time the 
Greatnefs of future Mifery^ and of future Hap|H- 
nefs, in comparifon of the Mifery of the Wicked in 
this World, and Happinefs of the Righteous here? 

Does not Plato in the Ph^edrus teach die afalb- 
lute and intrinfic Beauty of the to xihov^ and the 
Power it muft have over a difcerning Mind ? 
. Does not PlatOi in his third Book de legibus^ er- 
prefs Ideas of a Deluge, of the Manners of thofe 
who furvived that Deluge, and of the Cauies of 
the Simplicity of their Manners, very agreeable to 
what is taught in holy Writ ? 

Does it not appear that he was fcnfible of the 
Immutability of the Divine Nature, and that Dei- 
ty on this account, is diftinft from the Worlc^ 
which partakes of Body, and therefore is liable to 
Change? 

Does he not exprefsly condemn the Doftjrine of 
two contrary Gods, and exprefs the Dependence 
of the World upon one Divine Cauft, its Creator, 
for Life, Vigour, Immortality, for all its regular 
Operations? 

Does he not give us Reafon to believe, that he 
had a juft Senfe of the Perfedions of Deity, * and 
recognized his abfolute Wifdom and Knowledge, 
his perfedt Felicity, and his infinite Purity or Free- 
dpm from Pleafure and Pain ? 

Does 
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Docs he trot condemn all Reprefcntations oF 
Deity, which tend to reprefent him as the Author 
of Evil? 

Does he not teach the Unity of God, and the 
Dependence of the S-ih upon him as their Father 
2^nd Creator ; and likewife give us a Hint concern- 
ing tlie Namte of antient Mythology ? 

Does he not, in a bold and mythological Styld, 
difcOver the Employments of the Gods, their 
Dependence Upon the to cr, the Influence which 
the Sight of this haS upon them, and in what 
Views that Objeft will preferve them always uil- 
blameable, utihurt, pure, and unpolluted ? 



' Orderi of Superior Beings; 

"iTZHAt ai'e all the diflferent Orders of Rational 
^ ^ Beings fuiperior to Man ? 

What is Plato's J^fi/jL^fyoi ? 

What are the ai'cAoi ^ih ? 

What is the Daemon of Socrates ? 

What is the Meaning of the different Oaths put 
in die Mouth of Socrates by Plato ? 

Why Socratesj the Moment before he expired, 
ordered the Sacrifice of a Cock to Mfculapius ? 

What is the (/Vn of Plato f 

What the TO JV? 

What are the S-eJi ivxijf/Liot ? 

B What 



What are his various Meanings of pwc ? 

What is the ro vonrov ? 

What is wtx ? 

What is die Zm iyifim ? 

What 1& the tottoq vTrifytfiytoc ? 

, what IS his plaftic Nature ? 

What is . the Worfhip prefcribed by Plato to all 
the other Gods below the Supreme ? 

What he means by the Soul of the World ? 

What IS the Meaning of thefe three Principles 
in the Parmenides^ tt to Troiv^ %y 'ptolvtol^ and €k jJ 

^OLYTOL ? 

Whether Plato acknowledged two Souls of the 
World? 

Whether Re afcribes a Soul to Matt6r before the 
Formation of the World ? 

Does he not reprefcnt it as the Doftrine of the 
Barbarians, and of the Inhabitants of Greece in 
ruder Ages, That the Moon, Earth, Stars, and 
other heavenly Bodies, were animated Beings ? 



Human Mind. 

TXTHat is the Nature of the Human Mind ? 
^^ Whether Pfo/tf had any Notion of imma- 
terial Subftance ? 

What are his different Meanings oi -^^vx^s h^c, 

^/f/C, im?iiiAYi, hoyoc ri^o^, Koyoq TtMfp;^ J^^cc, and 

What 
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What is his Doftrinc of Pre-cxiftence ? 

What his Account of Tranfmigration ? 

What his Notion of a future State ? 

What the moft rational Explication of his Ar- 
guments for the Immortality of the Soul ? 

What the Defign and Nature of Punilhment ac* 
cording to Plato ? 

Whether the Doftrine of Eternal Punifhments 
is to be found in Plato ? 

Whether the Human Soul in a future State can 
fall from its Integrity and Innocence, according to 
Pkto ? 

What are all the different Purifications of the 
Soul, according to Plato ? 

What is Plato^% hfjiafiuLtrviy and his Notions of 
human Liberty ? 

What Powers doth Plato afcribe to the Soul over 
the Body ? 

What are his Notions of abftraft and general 
ideas? 

What are Plato's Notions about the Forgivenefs 
of Injuries ? 

What is the Defign of Philofophy, according to 
Plato? 

How far is Adverfity necefTary to conflitute the 
higheft Degree of Virtue ? 

How far do the Liberal Arts tend to promote 
Virtue ? 

Whether hath P&/^ given a juft Reprefentation 
of the relative Duties ? 

Ba Whether 



Whether the various Schemes of modern Mo^ 
ralifts, have any Foundation in Plato ? 

In what Senfe are <iie L^ws of Morality eternal 
and immutable on the Platonic Scheme ? 

Whether is the Aggregate of Happinefs and 
Virtue invariably the fame, or always increafing ? 

What are the diftinguifliingCharafteriftics Platot 
gives of the foyr Cardinal Virtues ? 

What are Plato's Notions of Scepticiih) ? 

Wh^t are his Plftinftions between Pleafure and 
Good? 

Whether there be any thing in the Language or 
Sentiments of Plato which feems to patronize or 
encourage Unchaftity ? 

What is Plato's Accpunt'pf true Friendftup ? 

Whether all Knowledge is not Reminiifcence ? 

What is Phto^s Account of Socrate^s Amours ? 

What is the beft Explanation of his DiftinAioa 

bietween the i^ro ro auro and the oivjo Ixas-or ? 

What Right, according to Plato^ hath a Mart 
to difpofe of his own Life J 

Whether doth Plato maintain that th^re is eter- 
nal Evil in the Plan of Things ? 

What is Plato's Notion of Power ? 

What is the Summum Bonum^ according to Plato? 

Does he clearly point QUt the Confequence of 
Piety to public Happinefs, the Obligations we arc 
under to imitate the Life of Man in his original 
Eftate, and the Conformity of domg fo to the Di- 
vine Principle which is within us ? 

Does 
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Does he recommend to us the Imitation of 
Deity, explain wherein this Imitation confifts, anc) 
upon what Principles we are obliged to this ? 

Does he not defcribe the Nature of fpiritual 
Knowledge, the EfFedts of it, the Principles up- 
on which it is founded, and the ineftimable Blef- 
lipgs with which it is rewarded ? 

Poes he not reprefent, under proper Similies, 
the two contending Principles of Adtion in the 
Human Soul ? 

. Does he not reprefent, under a proper Simile, 
the Influence of well-chofen Amufements, in pro- 
moting true Virtue. 

Ha$ he not a moft coroprehenfive Idea of what 
njay be reduced under thefe two Words, fjLwUn 
and yvf/LYOL^ucn ? 

Does not his Simile taken from the Bufmefs of 
Dyers, teach us a moft important Truth ? 

Does he not, in a very lively Manner, expofe 
the Folly of giving Advice without Knowledge ? 

Does he not point out the extenfiVe Nature of 
the good Effeds of Juftice ? 

Does he not point out, how Pain, as well as 
Pleafure, becomes the Means of promoting Aflb- 
ciations ?; 

Does he not point out the Motives we have to 
imitate God, and wherein that Imitation confifts ? 

What Paffages may be fhown in his Works, pa- 
rallel to that in his fifth Book of the Republic, con- 
taining an Argu^nent for a future State, founded 

on 
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on the moral Charaaer of God, and the AflSifti^ 
ons of good Men in this World ? 

Does he not, in the GorgiaSy point out what 
fliould be the ruling Defign of Man, what it is to 
depart from this Dclign, and the infinite Evil of 
fuch a Departure? 

Does he not teach, in his RepuMic^ and in his 
Books of Laws, great and important Truths, con- 
cerning a future Judgment, and a State of Re- 
wards and Punifliments ? 

Does not Plato j in the Politicus^ fliow the in- 
feparable Nature of the Virtues ? 

Does not PlatOy in his third Book of the RepU'' 
hlicy point out the Shamefulnefs of Vice, on ac- 
count of the new Difeafes it introduces among 
Mankind ? 

Does not Plato^ in the Tbenetetus^ point out the 
high Confequence of Thought and Knowledge to 
the Soul, under proper Images immediately rela- 
ting to the Body ? 

Does not Phto^ in the GorgiaSy point out 
wherein the Beauty of the Soul confifts, the Con- 
nexion of the Gardinal Virtues, how they are dif- 
tinguilhed by their Objefts, on what Principle 
they gain the Divine Approbation, and their Con* 
nexion with Felicity and a perfeft State ? 

Does he not, in the fame Book, point out the 
Folly of ridiculing a future State, and ' the Wif- 
dom of a Courfe of Virtue perfevercd in with a 
View to the Reality of that State ? 

Does 
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Does not Plato^ in his fecond Book of Lawsj 
point out the firft Means by which Children are 
traiRcd up towards Virtue, and what is requifite 
to conftitute real Virtue in their Minds ? 

Does not Plato^ in his Charmides^ point out to 
us the Connexion of the Soul with the Body, the 
Regard had to this by antient Phyficians, and the 
Importance of Temperance to the Health and 
Vigour of the Head, and by confequence to that 
of the whole Body ? 

Does not Socrates j in the Lyfes of Plato^ give us 
a moft fublime Idea of Friendlhip, pointing out 
to us the grand Objeft of that Principle, in which 
-only Friendlhip can have a firm Foundation ? 

Does not Plato^ under a very proper Image, re^. 
prefent the Difference between Knowledge and O- 
'pinion, and the Excellency of the one abgve the 
other ? 

Is it not a fixed Principle with him, That Mor 
ral Evil is invokintary ? 

Dots he not point out to us the good Tendency 
of Punifhment, and of what Confequence it is to 
the Happinefs of an unjuft Man, not to efcape it 
in this World ? 

Has he not curious Obfervations concerning 
^'<Afc, and does he not give his Teftimony againft 
thofe Fables, which had a Tendency to give dan- 
gerous Notions concerning this Matter ? 

Does he not ooint out the Connexion of virtuous 
■ ' Habits 
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Habits in this Life with Happincls b the nfact, 
and of vitious Habits with Mifery ? 

Does he not point out,- that the future Hippie 
nefs of good Men will include in it Simplicity of 
Nature, or^ Ffeedom from fhe Incoitveniency of 
having various Senfes ? 

Does not Plato (how, from a vefy familiar In- 
ftance, that even the common Senfe of Mankind 
fuggefts to us ^ real Difference between Natural 
and Moral Good in point of Dignity ? 

Does list Piato^ under the Image of a Ceatinel 
beat off his Poft, reprefent the State of a Mind 
fubjeft to the Influence of Pleafure ? 

Does he not point out the different Objedls df 
Knowledge and Opinion in a pifoper Light, re- 
prefenting the ro or to be theObjeft of Intelligence; 
and Things Created, corruptible and involved in 
Darknefs, to be the Objefts of Opinion, the Ef- 
fefts of which are Darknefs, and various and in- 
confiftent Thoughts ? 

Does he not, under a very ftrong Image, re- 
prefent the Union of a good Soul with God, the 
noble Effefts of this Union, comprehending Intel- 
ligence, Truth, Knowledge, true Life, Nourifh- 
ment, and Happinefs ? 

Does he not enlarge our Views of God, in ri- 
prefenting the Influence that Pain, as well as Plea- 
fure, may have on human Happinefs, by point- 
ing them out under the Image of two Fountains, 

the 
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the Streams of which the Man muft drink who 
would become happy ? 

Is not the great Doftrine concerning a Scale of 
BeingSj and the Confequence of not knowing this, 
juftly reprefented by him ? 

Does not Plato give us the juft Idea of a Philo* 
fopher, from the Nature of that Objeft to which 
he direfts his Eyes ? 

Does he not give us an high Idea of the Dignity 
of the Soul, in reprefenting it as fuperior in its 
Demands to any thing that Riches can afford, and 
that which Man ought to reverence next to the 
Gods ? 

Does he not very properly reprefent, under the 
Image of what is done by a Mob in the State, the 
Effefts which Pleafure and Pain produce on the 
Mind, when they prevail in oppofition to Reafon 
and Knowledge ? 

Does he not give a very good Caution concern- 
ing the Language proper to be ufed in a State, 
and make a juft Enumeration of thefe external 
Goods, which are in the higheft Efteem in the 
World, and fix a ftrong Cenfure upon the Opi- 
nion of the World, reprefenting it, as his Do- 
ftrine, that all kinds of external Good, nay Im- 
mortality itfelf, without Virtue,' would be the 
higheft Mifery ? 

Does not Plato reprefent Socrates difcourfing to 
PhadruSj in what Charafter we ought to confider 
him in his fublime Difcourfe on Love j and does 

C he 
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he not difcover the Models which Socrates had m 
View in this Difcourfe ? 

Does he not explain the Image of the winged 
Chariot, and borrowing Expreflions from that 
Image, explain to us by what Caufes a Mind falls 
into a State of Ruin ? 

Does he not explain the two Horfes of the 
winged Chariot, to fignify thefe two Principles in 
the Mind which are of a contrary Nature, the 
one implying AfFeftions to the Beauties of Truth 
and Virtue, the other Appetites towards fenfiblc 
and created Natures ? 

Does he not, in the mythological Style, nol 
only point out a future State, but a future Judg- 
ment,, and feveral important Circumftances rela- 
ting to that Event ; particularly, that it will be 
adminiftred in the moft impartial Manner ; that 
the Mind, and its Difpofitions, will only be cqg- 
nofced upon ; that no Refpeft will be had to 
Friends, Acquaintance, Condition of the Body, 
t?r. •, and that as Judgment will be adminiftred 
according to Truth, it will take Effeft in the 
Happinefs or Mifery of Men, in proportion to 
the Habits which they had while in this World ; 
fo that even a private obfcure Perfon, who had led 
a holy Life, will then be blefled ; and Punifh- 
ments be proportioned to the Guiltof the Wicked, 
fo that Kings, who have tyrannized over Mankind, 
will endure the fevereft Tortures ? 

Does 
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Docs he not, under a very ftrong Image, repre- 
fcnt the fallen State of Man, the Evils of this 
State, and the Deformity of the Soul in confe- 
quence of it ; and, at the fame time, does he 
not point out the proper Objeft of our nobleft 
Powers, the Confequence of our panting often 
after that Objeft, and particularly the good Ef- 
fc6ls of it, in procuring Beauty, Happinefs, and 
Knowledge to the Soul? 

Does he not point out what Hopes a good 
Mind may draw from the moral Charaftcr of 
God, even with relpefl: to the Afflidtions and 
Calamities which may befal him in a prefent 
State ? 

Does he not give a noble Teftimony againft 
Envy, and paint out the EfFefts of it in the 
ftrongeft Colours ; and does he not give a moft 
delicate and elegant Defcription of the beneficial 
Influence of Friendlhip ? 

Does he not, under a lively Image, point out 
the Dictates of true Wifdom with refpeft to thefc 
two different Difpenfations, Pleafure and Pain, 
in this World ? 

Does he not give us a diftinfl: Idea of the Na- 
ture of Juftice with refped to the Government of 
the Heart ? 

Does he not fhow how every Man may make 
the moft of his Genius, and of wha^t Confequence 
it would be to the Individual and to the Public, 
that this fliould be attended to ? 

C 2 Does 



Does he not ftrongly hint to m the proper 
Method of overcoming Fear, and acquiring For- 
titude ? 

Does he not point out to us the Nature, im- 
mediate EfFefts and Confequences of Ambition ? 

Does he not, in a moft Hvely and animated 
Manner, defcribe the unhappy State of a Mind 
which is not guai:ded againft the Alarms of Pica- 
fure ? 

Does he not point out the Nature and pernici- 
ous EfFefts of Anger ? 

Does he not, in the moft ftriking Light, and 
in the moft animated Manner, defcribe irregular 
Love in its firft Impreffions, its Progrefs, and 
ruinous Effedts ? 

Does he not point out, in a very ftrong and 
animated Manner, the Meannefs and bad EfFedls 
of an inflamed Attachment to the Pleafures of 
Luxury and Feafting ? 

Does he not give us a diftinft Idea of that State 
of Soul whence proceeds Vice and Diflblution of 
Manners ? 

Does he not give us a true Idea of the Love 
of a Country, of its proper Objeft, and of its 
Prevalency in a good Man, over an Attachment 
toEafe or Pleafure, or any worldly Advantages 
whatever ? 

Does he not, in a n^oft animated Manner, 
deftribe the Nature and bad Effects of Avarice ? 

Poe^i 
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©oes he not, in a noble Manner, aflert the 
Praifes of Virtue ? 

Is it not evident, that, in the Style of Plato^ 
JoLi/oriov and ^eoc are fynonymous Expreflions; 
efpecially when they point out the Caufe of any 
Influence upon .the Mind of Man, diftin£t from 
what is common to the human Conftitution ? 

Does it not appear, that the Athenians of Rank 
had narrow Views of Education, it comprehend* 
ing Mufic, Wreftiing, and Letters only ? 

Does it not appear, that fuch is the Nature of 
Right and Wrong, that even Children pretend 
to have a Senfe aiid Knowledge of it ; as is 
evident from their Expreflions at Play with oqe 
another ? 

Does it not appear, from Plato j that the Peo- 
ple who are infufficient to be Teachers of Rig^ 
and Wrong, are neverthelefs fufficient Teacheif 
of Language ; and that one Mark of thofe who 
are Matters of the fame Subject, is, that they a^ 
gree in their Sentiments with one another ? 
^ Does not Plato give us a particular Inftance 
of Fortitude, and an Idea of what may be com- 
prehended under the ro Koihoy ; and does he not 
afford us an Inftance of thefe being ftronger 
Principles in Minds even uncultivated, than the 
Love of Life ? 

Does he not give us a very good Hint, how 
we may judge of the Nature of Good and Evil, 
and who are really happy ? 

Does 
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Does he not give us a noble Definition of 
Man, point out his Relation to Deity, exprcfi 
the Effefts of Divine Contemplation, and juft- 
ly obfcrve that they are concealed from the VuU 
gar? 

Does not Plato fuggeft feveral nice OWcrva- 
tions in Praife of the Perfians^ and Ihew in what 
Rcfpedts the Education of Alcibiades was inferior 
to that of the Perjian Princes ? 

Is it not worthy our Attention, what Plato 
fays in Praife of the LacedamonianSy and at the 
feme time his Obfervations to Ihew that they were 
inferior to the Perjians in point of Riches ; and 
the artful and cutting Application of what he 
had advanced in Praife of both, to make Alci^ 
Hades fenfible of his Infuf&ciency ; and likewife 
how naturally he introduces the main Subje(5t 
of this Dialogue, " the Knowledge of one's 
•* felf?'' 

. Does it not appear, what an high Idea the 
Heathens had of that Precept, Know thy- 
self ? 



Rhetoric and Oratory. 

T 17 Hat were Plato\ Notions of Rhetoric ? 
^ ^ Whether Plato baniftied the Orators from 
all Share in the Adminiftration of public Affairs ? 

Docs 
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Docs he not exceed in his Praifes of Jfocrates ? 
. Does he Juftice to Lyfidi ? 

Is he too fevere upon the popular Orators of 
his Time ? 

What Qualifications, according to Phto^ are 
requifite to impofe upon others, without being 
deceived ourfelves ? 

From whence, according to PlatOj had Pericles 
the bcft Helps to Eloquence ? 

What, according to him, ought a Speaker 
chiefly to attend to, in giving Defcriptions either 
of what is fimple or compound ? 

What is his Definition of a confummate 
Orator ? 

Does he not reprefent, under proper Similies, 
the Nature of a confufed and irregular Performr 
atice ? 

Does he not reprefent, under proper Similies^ 
the Nature of Eloquence in general, the Nature 
of a Difcourfe, and what is really oppofite to 
the proper Bufinefs of an Orator ? 

Does not Plato^ in thePerfon ofAlcibiades, repre- 
fent, in a ftrong Light, the Eloquence of Socrates^ 
defcribing the Tranfports with which it filled him, 
the Power of it upon his Refolutions, the Humi- 
lity and Senfe of his own Indigence with which 
it infpired him, his ftriving againft the Charms 
of it, the Image he makes ufe of to exprefs an 
Idea of it, the Courfe he took to efcape the Force 
of its Allurements, his Shame and Confufion in the 
Prefence oi Socrates^ his Acknowledgments of the 

Authority 
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Authority of that great Man, his feeKfig'of 
Conviftions in confequence of Intercourfe with 
him, and the inhumane Wifhes he had upon 
fome Occaftons againft him, notwithftanding 
the Grief he would have had in cafe thefe had 
taken Effeft ? 

Does he not admirably defcribe the bad EffbAs 
of popular Oratory with refpeft to the public 
Affemblies and Courts of Juftice in his Time? 



Natural Pbilofaphy. 

TT7Hat was Plato^% Knowledge in Natural 
^^' Philofophy ? 

What is the beft Explanation, or whatCon- 
jeftures may be formed of Plato's Numbers, 
or what may be learned concerning them from 
antient or modern Authors ? 

"What was Plaid's Averfion to the Atomical 
Philofophy ? 

What were his Sentiments of the Heavenly 
Bodies ? 

Is there Reafon to think he had any Idea of 
the Circulation of the Blood ? 

What Obfervations hath he fuggefted with relpcfl; 
to the Science of Numbering and Computing ? 

What Parts of Medicine may be learned from 
Plato ? 

% % • «- % % 4K « % 

Government. 
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Government. 
i|T 7Hat is Plato's Opinion concerning the Orl- 
^^ gin of Civil Government and its different 
Forms ? 

What his Notions of the Balance of Power ? 
What is the End of Civil Government, accor- 
ding to Plato? 

Whether Plato^ in fettling the End of Civil Go- 
vernment, hath not the Advantage of modern Le- 
giflators, who make it Trade and Agriculture ? 

How ht Plato allows the CiViMVfagiftrate to 
cognofce the Opinions of Mankind with regard to 
Morals and Religion ? 

. What Meafures of Conformity are to be fhewn 
to the received Religious Opinions and Cuftonis 6f 
a Country, according to Plato ? 

Whether a greater Encouragement to the Arts 
and Sciences is not confident with the main Prin- 
ciple of Plato's Republic ? 

How far has Plato borrowed his Republic from 
the Cretan and Spartan Conftitutions ? 

Whether foreign Commerce be fo inconfiflent 
with the End of Plato's Republic^ as he reprefents 
it? 
What are Plato's Sentiments on Education ? 
What is Plato's Opinion of the Athenian Confti- 
tution, of the Spartan^ Cretan^ Corintbiany and 
Sicyonian ? 
What is meant by Plato'% Community of Wives? 
D DoQ» 
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Does not Plato give us a lively Inftance of ttei 
Mifery of thofe who are under the Direftion of ir- 
regular Government ; and does he riot point out 
the difmal Effeds of Tyranny'and Ambition ? 

Does he not, under proper Images, difcover the 
proper Method of pur^ng a State from feditious 
Humoyrs ; and does he not give us a moft ani- 
mated Defcription of the Ends of human Policy? 

Does he not point out the natural Language of 
the People with refpeft to their Gayiernors, when 
any political Difeafe breaks forth ? 

Does he not, in- ftrong Terms, admonifli us 
how eafily a State is ruined when afflidtcd with an 
internal Difeafe ? 

Does' he .not, uttdtr a Kvdy Image, point out 
the h%h importance of vigilant Rulers ? 

Does he not givt a noble Teflimony againft 
; Bribery and Corruption ? . 

Does Jt^ not give us a juft Idea of liieCharaacr 
of thofe Governors by whofe Adziiiniilration the 
; Public Will be happy ? 

Has he not a juft Obfervation cooccming the 
good Tendency of that Doflrinc iit a State which 
does not divide Virtue from Pkafure ? . 

Does he not point out the true Caufe of die 
Ruin of any State ? 

Does he not point out the Connexion of the pu- 
blic Ruin with the Contempt of public Govern- 
ment ? 
*.♦ «* « ♦♦•» 

Plato*! 



I 
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Plato'j Style and Compofttion. ' 

\T7Hat is the Nature of P^/^s Compofition as 
^y a Writer? 

Whether from Plato'^ own Writirigs, the Rules 
for explaining Allegory can be determined ? 

Whether Plato did not defignedly ftudy Obfcu- 
rity in fome of his Compofitions ? 

What are the feveral Beauties of his Style and 
Compofition ? 

What is the Difference between Platoh Manner 
and Xenophof^s^ where they treat of the fame Sub- 
jefts ? 

Whether is it juft to charge Plata with Quib- 
bling ? 

Whether hath the Parmenides that myftical 
Meaning afcribed to it by many of the Antients ? 

Whether was the Epinomis wrote by Plato ? 

What Judgment muft we form of the Wit and 
Humour of the Antients, from the Specimens of 
it in Plato ? 

Whether hath Plato^ in his Works, given us 
Specimens of all the different Philofophic Chara^ 
fters to be met with in Athens at that Time ? 

Whether is the Length of his Digreffions any 
juft Objeftion againft him as a Writer ? 

Whether is there any Connexion betwixt the 
different Dialogues in Plato^ where the fame Sub» 

jefts are handled ? 

What 
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What feem to be the genuine Do£trmes of Socra- 
tes^ according to Plato •, and what borrowed fh)ni 
the neighbouring Countries of Egypt ^ Chaldea^ &c. ? 

How far Plato was inclebted to Homer for the 
Sublimity of his Writings ? 

Does he not, with great Wit, rally Alcibiades 
for his Ambition, his Self-fuffiGiency, his Vanity 
and Want of Education, Jiis Raihncls and his 
Pride on the account of Riches ? 

Have we not in Plato fine Defcriptions of na-r 
tural Beauties ? 

Does he not, in very bold Figures, defcribe the 
Progrefs of good Beings of a created Nature, and 
the different Kinds of Good they enjpy^ and give 
us juft Sentiments of the Objefts from ^^l^cnce 
thefe different Kinds are derival ? 

Does not Cephalus^ in the firft Book of Plato\ 
Republic^ defcribe, in a very lively and affe<5Hng 
Manner, the Rife and Prqgrcfs, and the EffecSts of 
awakening Thoughts raifed in the Soul of Man by 
a near Apprehenfion of Death ? 

Does he not, in the fourth Book of the Republic^ 
in noble Metaphors, defcribe the Dignity of Vir- 
tue, the vile Nature of Vice, and the Inipoffibility 
of Happinefs without virtuous Difpofitions ? 

Does he not, in hi3 tenth Book of the Laws, 
defcribe, under a proper Image, ^ borrowed from 
the Poet, the Idea of a lazy Creature ? 

Is not the Cave or Habitation under Ground he 
mentions, and defcribcs fo particularly, according 

to 



CO the Explication he himfelf ^ves of it, highly 
worthy of our Attention, as it contains a noble 
Difcovery of the fublime and fpiritual Nature of 
his Philofophy ? 

Does he not, in a very ftriking Point of Light, 
and under a ftriking Image, ftiew the Ridicule of 
the Debates and warm Contentions of the Difpu- 
tants of this World ? 

Does he not give us a high Idea ofDarius^s Ar- 
my againft the Gr^^^j with refpedt to its Numbers ? 

Does he, with Propriety, apply the Image of a 
Robe diverfified with various Colours ? 

Have we not ftriking Inftances of the Boldnels 
of his Figures, not only in the CnV^, but towards 
the End of the Menexenus and Protagoras ? « 

Does he not paint, in very proper Colours, the 
Charafter of popular Orators, and the bad Influ-., 
ence of their Oratory ? 

Does he not, in an artful Manner, praife the 
Athenians for their Lenity ? 

Is not the Word e/)ar>jc ufed by Plato in an inno* 
cent Senfe ? 

Does not Plato fuggeft to us a Rule for interpre- 
ting his own Dialogues ? 

Is it not evident, from the Connexion of thefe 

two Expreflions, 9/Xoo-o(pw(ay7of a/oxwc, «> ^a/c/e/JarJ- 

vdYToi; fAtla <pi\o(ro(pi(tCj that Words in Plato to which 
Interpreters have affixed impure Ideas, ought not 
to be fo interpreted ? 

Poetry^ 
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Poetry. 

WHAT zrt Plato^s Sentiments with rcfpedl: to 
Poetry ? 

Whether Plato ^Dfolutely btoifhed Homer from 
his Commonwealth ? 

What Opinion would he teach us to form of 
Simonides ? 

What Opinion would he teach us to form of 
Horner^ Hejiody Arijiophanes^ and the other Poets ? 

Docs he not point out to us the true Idea of a 
Poet, and give a ftriking Defcription of the En- 
chufiaim which is requifite for the poetic Chara^ 
aer? 



Plato'j Account of Philofopbers. . 

WHAT is Plato's Account of the Orphic Philo- 
fophy? 
of the Doftrines of Anaxagoras ? 

■ of the Philofophy of Protagoras ? 
of the Philofophy of the Perfian Magi ? 

■ of the Pythagorean Philofophy ? 
What Parts of Philofophy hath Plato borrowed 

from Heraclitus ? 

What is Plato's Account of Anaximanderh Phi^ 
lofophy ? 

of Parmenides ? 

of the Philofophy of Egypt ? 

Whether 
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Whedicr did Plato borrow any of his Philofo- 
phy from Pbilolaus the Pythagorean ? 

' What borrowed he from the Writings of Epi^ 
tbamms the Comic Poet ? 

What from the Books of Sopbron the Mimo- 
grapher? 

What from Arijiopbanes the Comedian ? . 

Whether borrowed he his "Timaia from that of 
^itHifus Locrus ? 

Whether did he borrow his Republic from the 
Antilogicfl of Protagoras ? 



Opinions of antient and modern Authors concerning Plato, 

HOW far^ doth ArifiotU mifrcprefent, the Do- 
ecriTit%Qi Plato? 

How far have the antient Fathers grafted their 
own Opinions upon his ? 

Which of all the Moderns hath beft iiluftrated 
the Platonic Phibfophy ? 

What Blunders may be obferved in modera 
Writer3, in afcxibing to Plato the Opinions of the 
Interlocutors in the Dialogues which are refuted 
by the principal Speaker ? 

What hath the Latin Writers of greateft Repute, 
borrowed from Plato ? 

Whether did Cicero thoroughly underftand the 

Platonic Philofophy ? 

What^ 
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What Ufe hath been made of Plato^s Sentiments 
and Compofition by Lord Shaftesbury ? 

What are the beft Models among antient and 
modern Writers, to furnilh proper Arguments for 
the Dialogues of Plato ? 

Whether is there a near Refemblance between 
modern Sophifts and thofe in Plato ? 

What Whims and Fancies have the ontient 
Commentators falfely afcribed to Plato f 

What are the Mifreprefentations given oi Plato\ 
Sentiments by antient or modern Writers ? 

What Ufe hath Demofthenes made of Plato ? 

Whether have the Antients juftly charged Plato 
with fo many Anachronifms in hi? Writings ? 

Wherein doth the Philofophy of Ariftotle chiefly 
differ from that of Plato ? 



PlatoV Ufe and Cbard£ler. 

'ITZHcther Plato^s Chaftity is juftly afperfed by 
^^ Antiquity? 

What new Improvements in Philofophy were 
made by Plato himfelf ? 

Why Plato rejefted the Invitation of becoming 
a Lawgiver to fo many different Nations ? 

Is there any Evidence of his deriving any of his 
Notions, either immediately, or by Tradition, 
from the Jews ? 

Whether 
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yrhether was Plato the Inventor of Dialeftic ? 
the Analytical Method of Reafoning? 
^f the Duplication of the Cube ? 
What new Words and Phrafes did Plato intro- 
duce into his Philofophy ? 

What, and how many different States, received 
Laws from Plato as their Legiflator ? 

What Evidence is there in Antiquity of the Dif- 
ference between Plato and Ariftotk? 

between Plato and Xenopbon ? 

■ b etween him and Jntifthenes ? 

between him and jEfchines ? 

between him and Arijiippus ? 

between him and Diogenes ? 

between him and Phadon ? 

— ^between him and Molon ? 
— ^between him and Socrates? 
Whether was Plato's Friendfhip with Dion 
founded on juft and honourable Principles ? 

What Ground is there, from antient Story, to 
believe that Plato was addidted to the Love of 
Money ? 

What is the Reafon that Plato nowhere makes 
mention of Democritus? 

Why was Plato lafhed by fo many of the an- 
tient comic Writers ? 

Whether were Platoh Voyages to Sicily dilinte- 
refted and every way becoming his Charader ? 

Whether was Plato fo envious and ill-natured as 
the Anticnts reprefent him ? 

E^ Whether 



Whether XyA Plato fufficicntly exert himfelf in 
lus Mafter^s Defence, before his Death ? 



SocRATEs'j Lift and CbaraSter. 

WHETHER did Socrates conduft his Apology in 
a right Manner ? 

How far was the Behaviour of Socrates^ in the 
laft Article of his Life, worthy of his Chara6ler ? 

What were the true Caufes of his Death ? 

What were the Caufes and concurring Circum- 
ftances which contributed toward Socrates's making 
fo great a Figure as a Philofopher, at fuch a Period 
of Time : — ^whether his Theory of abftradt Ideas, 
or his natural Modefty, or the new Method he in- 
vented of inveftigatihg Triith by Queftion and 
Anfwer, or what dfe ? 

How far was Socrates right in refufing to com- 
ply with the Advice of his Friends to make his 
Efcape out of Prifon ? 

What was the true Spring of the Enmity ^ri- 
ft ophanes bore to Socrates ? 

Whether did Socrates always employ his Wit and 
Humour in a good Caufe ? ■ 

What was the real Charafter of his Wife Xan- 
tippe ? 

Whether did Socrates ever take any Money from 
bis Scholars ? 

What 
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What was the Reafon that Socrates never travel- 
ted into any foreign Countries like the reft of the 
antient preek PKilofophers ? 

Whether was he the only Philofopher in Anti- 
quity accufed by the Public for his Opinion ? 

Whether had Socrates two Wives ? 

Does not Plato give us a juft Defcription of the 
Charafter of Socrates ? 

Are not the Accounts which Plato gives of the 
Power of Socratesh Daemon uniform, in afcribing 
to it only a reftraining Influence ? 

Don't we obferve a moft elegant Gradation in 
the Defcription which Socrates gives to Alcibiades 
of his Ambition, and may we not obferve his 
great Art in procuring the Attention of this young 
Man ? 

Does not Socrates point out the Sources of 
Knowledge; and that aDifpofition to learn, and a 
Difpofition to inquire, and a Senfe of our own Ig- 
norance are requifite Qualifications, in order to 
our acquiring Knowledge from thefe Sources? 

Have we not a ftrong Inftance of the alTiduous 
Application of Socrates to recover Alcibiades from 
llis Folly? 

Does not Socrates^ in very ftrong Terms, ex- 
prefs the NecelTity of Knowledge, in order to give 
Advice, and point out the particular Circum- 
ftances which muft be known in order to give* it in 
Matters relating to War ? 

» 
Does 
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Does not Socrates fet up a Claim to Infpirat!6n \ 
and does he not give us a juft View of hutnail 
Nature; and particularly, that every human 
Mind ftands in need of Care and Culture ? 

Does he not afk a Queftion which gives us an 
excellent Hint, how we may judge of that Virtue 
which conftitutes the proper Condition of the Soul? 

Does he not, in a moft fimple and natural Way, . 
difcover to us, what it is to take care of one's felf ? 

Does he not give us fome Explication of the 

OLVTO TO OLVTO ? 

Does not Socrates^ by a moll fimple and natural 
Procefs, lead the Mind to perceive a real Diftin* 
ftion betwixt Soul and Body ; and that it is thfi 
Soul that conftitutes one's felf ^ 



Advantages of fucb a Correfpondence. 

MIght not fuch Societies contribute towards 
improving our Language, by introducing 
into it the true fimple claflical Style, in place of 
the finical Flood and Bombaft ? 

Might not a noble Fund be afforded for juftify- 
ing the Purity of the New Teftament Writers, a- 
gainfl the Objeftions of captious Critics ? 

Might they not be of Confequence to deteA 
thofe Impoflors in the Republic of Letters, who 
have fuch Siiccefs in pawming upon the World 
falfe Accounts of antient Fads ? 

Might 
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Might they not produce a compleat Commen- 
tary in the Writings of the moft celebrated Mora-^ 
lifts of Antiquity, and even in a compleat Hiftory 
of moral Philofophy, which is much wanted in 
the learned World ? 

Might not that falfe and corrupt Tafte which fo 
generally prevails, and is fo manifcft in the Na- 
tion, in the Encouragement given to immoral 
Plays and Novels, and various Schemes of Infi- 
delity, and other vile Compofitions of the kind, be 
hereby correfted ? 

Might it afford a valuable Entertainment for the 
a&ive Spirit of Man, which, for want of proper 
and innocent Amufements, is apt to break out in- 
to Diforders ? 

Might not fuch Societies, in proportion as they 
became general, give a happy Turn to common 
Difcourfe and Convcrfation and modern Dialogues 
at Table, a Walk, or any accidental Meeting 
of the kind, be able to bear a Review as well as 
thofe of antient Greece ? 

Might not the Virtue of private Friendfliip be 
hereby illuftrated without having Recourfe to an- 
tient Fafts ? 

Might not the Amufements of thofe, in a learn- 
ed Profeffion, be thus made fubfervient to their 
more ferious Bufinefs ? 

Might it not prove a noble Spur to Youth, to 
carry on their Studies with real Tafte and Appli- 
cation ? 

And, 



